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Courtiers Academie: 


guments, worthy by all Gentlewen 


fo be peruſed. 
1 Of Beute 
2 Of Humane Lone. 
3 Of Hononr. 


4 Of Combate and ſing br. 


1 5 Of Nobilitie. 
6 Of Richer, 


flated into Engliſh by I. K. 


a 


Printed by Valentine Sims. 


7 Of precedence of Letters or Arme. 


igina lly written in Italian by Count Haniball 
2Mci,a Gentleman of Ferrarz,and uan- 


. Tocchio Ende ha lintendimento cieco 


* 


8 Comprebending ſenen ſererall | 
fd | dayes diſcourſes : wherein be dil- 


cake. leuen noble and i important at- G 
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To the Righit 
ualrous Rnigbt, Sir Charlef Blunt, Lord 


Mountioy, Knight of the moſt honourable or- 
der ofthe Garter, and Captain of her Maieſties Sca- 
fortreſſe, andtowne'of Portſmouth, I. K. wi⸗ 

Heth the accompliſhment of all perfect ho. 
sour and felicitie. 


198 


Honourable and Chi- 


7 Thinke it no waies requiſite (tight 
Honotable) to proſecute that ouer- 
worn methode of exaltation con- 
f ſiſhing in an vnſauorie inculcation 

of their honour and praiſe, whoſe 
NE goric by the ſhrill Trumpet of 
Fame, in euetie corner reſounded 
by a blubbering and vnpoliſhed 
£ ===] penne,is both extenuated, it offe- 
ring further no ſmall offence, to the modeſtie of that Noble 


foundations of Ariſtotelian, and Platonical diſcipline, and 
yet accompanied with a huely touch and feeling of theſe 
times, I thought no leſſe woorthie to be offered to the view 
and cenſure, of noble and courteous conſtructions. Seeing 
' ſome vnderſtand not Italian at all, others pretend, beyond 
their knowledge, and thoſe exquilite therein, do yet manie 
times meete with ſuch ambiguities, as not willing to con- 
tende too laboxiouſſy in that, which they onely retaine for 
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The Epiſile Dedicatorie. 
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an ornament, giue no {mal impediment to the beneficial im 
preſtion, of the ſubiect they reade and meditate vpon. And 
in that the fitſt Author ſuppoleth theſe diſcuſsions to haue 
fallen out in the Court of Ferrara, aud in the noble aſſem- 
blies of diueis Ladies W e x herein expreſsing 
an excellent forme of Ceurt- like exetciſe: I haue preſu- 
med to intitle it, The Courtiers Academie. The onely 
interpretation ofthem, may ina man of my obſcute humili - 
tie be deemed a fingular preſumptiõ, except your honorable 
and gracious patronage both protect them, as alſo me theyr 
vnperfect trauſlator. What defect ſoeuet in the ſame ap- 


peare, proceeding either from my ſelfe or others, may gra- 


ciouſly bee ſneltred vnder the noble wings of your woonted 
clemencie, to whoſe Lo. of my firſt labours, I haue ouer- pre- 
ſumptuouſly offered dedication, no leſſe vowing vnto 
the ſame, the prepagation of all my future 
and faithfull en- 
deuours. 


Nor Tordbip humble and ehrifs duti- 
ul pooreafſettionate, 


b 
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To the curteous and beneuolent 

Reader. | 
Ps ; _- #4 

=== Efides many defects, the which 
1 1 acknowledging in my ele curtes» 
1 fk N. Fs Avon benigne 
and faworable conſlrutticn, there 
may bee alſo ſome imperſecliont, 
PW which either comming /horte, of 
,. yg the ſmonlaruy of theſe times, or 
SIEGE 17 Agbtmig on the diem of malig- 
1 9 D LOND AC. nt eies, may, beſides 4 general 
27 7 | deprauation for the moſt part iu- 
Icident to al mens labourt, turne 
7 me furcher to ſome bitter, and 
particular reprebenſion. Tranſlation therfore in generall by ſome 
vine pretendants,in tonzues and languages, hath bin thought alto- 
gether a thing not only neceſſary but further preindicial, the chie- 
feſt reaſon leading them theremnto being this: as 1 ſuppoſe that knows 
ledge being an ornament moſt befitting thoſe noble or honorable,whs 
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command ignorance agreeing beft with the diu gar fort who be ſub- 
belt and obey:it is therfore requiſit (/ay they) that high wiſcdowie and 


9 fight : left they 

through equall experience, amd xpowleage in things(according tothe 
Te 2 theref ) puſſed vp, = off e that . 
of ſpirit, which fuld comprehend them under the obedience of laws 
and magiſtratet. Nrinher in my opinion: for ſome arguments in bookes 
diſcuſſed of, doe they greatly miſtake when this their opinion ſaal he 
grounded t pon ſo ſoumd a conſideration, rather then on a vaine oſten- 
tation in, them/elues wherby they would willingly retaine , ſome co- 
tour of excellencit , by reſerning onto" themſeluet in a reſtrained 
tongue, that which p  therin they do not ab/olutely vnder- 
ftand,or which howſocuer by publication may be an occaſion of gene- 
rull document, and inſtruction to al men: Io leuue compariſon of wri- 
tert, and whether ſtraungers or our ſelues haue therein attained to 


ef 3 5 greateſt 


excellent workes, ſbould be concealed from common 
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-ruthming deſinence vod of all ornament, to e 


b 4 > = 
greateſt excellencie and indgement : obſerue the cinsleſt among ft 
chriſlen nations who perceining no doult) the mnflatulity of men inal 
arts anAprofeſſions,proceeding from the Chaos of opinions, ꝑreumded 
on the conceits of particular ge, tar by this mean to reduce 
them to ſome reuiem of foundations and therfore we ſcethem to haus 
inſinitely trauelled in the tranſlation of Plato Ariſtetlè Plutarch, 
and diners other ancient writers into their vulgar tongges : ns they 
themſelues when they writ, made choſe of their mne mother lan- 
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gun ges. and we ſee daily that managed horſes peeld ſeoner te the bit 


of a diſereet rider, then rough, and vn adlled coltes: and people well | 
tnſlrufted,hnow beſt howſweet a thing it is to lige vader ponernment, 

Il agrowne ſtorme of heauy miſſortune, it was my hap, to put in 
with the harbour of a worthy gent lenians howſe, where among ſt fun- 
drie other relaxations for a diſtreſſed mind, a multitude of goed, and 
commendable writers in the veſt e was not the leaſi, & com- 

ming to peruſe theſe ai/courſes,(although of tos high a tenor for my 
hzble fortune )partly by perſraſion, as lthewi/e ip that I could not call 
to mind any ſo important bocke touching theſe ſabielis mthe Engh/h. 
tongue, Iattempted this humely, & unworthy interpretation, of x {104 
wherin if I haue preſumed any thing either aboue myown conceit, or 
tbe good opinion of others, impute it tothe ſpecial defire Thad, that 
al me honorable, ewher by birth, or inſtrucliõ might be partakers of 
ſo neceſſary & excellent diſcuſſiont, alma es cranng pardon, of what- 
feener defacement they endure, by my vuperfett and mother expli- 
cation: mhatſocuer 1 herein mect withal ( as with ſome yon 
hal) it being rather accidental then any waies by the noble author 
at the firft mtended , you may the more grationſly winke at my de 

felts therein, as one, whom the oppreſſion of fortune hath denied 
that ſerenity F mind, from whence{for the moſt part) that pleaſant 
fury hath bis deriuation, I haue therefore contended, ouiy with bare 


efſe the meaning of 
fuch peetical citations as the aut hur m7: erin oe hr alles 
gedout of Petrarch whoſe dere in my opinion, euem in Italian is rad 
ther meighty or ſententions than heroicul. And therfore I remẽ ber 1 
haze ſeen ſeme of the ame verſes in this boote cited by 4 good approe 
wed Laureate iranfiuted into Engh/h,the which, though they _ 
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rel the pith and ſirſtauce, of the firſt author yet (excepting ali ies 
better indoements then my owhie) they came very ſhort of that lofty 
and aboundant profluence ,with which many of our moderne Poemes 
are accompanied: conſidering withal,how too labored a tranſforma- 
hion of words and ſence, might haue offered my firſt author capital 
ininry, ſeeing he ſettetb them downe but as authorities wherein mat = 
ter, more them woraes is to bee required : No leſſe dowhte I alſo 
of reprehenſion, for ſome words I haus vſed beyond common ve, pro- 
priety leading me therto, rather then any affettation which conſiſteth 
wot in [0 tolerable and commendable liberty, but rather in a friuo 
tous acrumulation of words vintceſſarily produced in dilating of uny 
argument: pet if any may lay vp in this our common treaſury of lan- 
gudge any choſe ornaments 100 the decorum & coppy of our tongue, 
- [ hnow not who may better then they, conuer/ant in forrame writers, 
cemp beſides a Inudable emulation of others aboundamce, enen very 
neceſſity mexphcation, inuiteth them thereumto: and therefore for 
To of better tearmes ] haus bin drinen to vſe ſome forged words, 


Piritally, vertualy, armiger, and other, which otherwiſe Tcould 
not wel tel hom to haue expreſſed. Another thing there is,” the me- 
ditation wherof maketh my cares to glow, with an imaginatine euer. 
hearing of ſome bitter taxation : eſpecially it conſiſting in that di 
courſe, whereof the leaſt expetJation wil not be had: for iu the meane 
this author ſetteth downe for reducement of quarrels to peace, he 
hath preſcribed 4 tertaine forme of worde, which no doubt to ma. 
ny will ſeeme ridiculous, as ſauouring too much of feare, and puſilant- 
mitie , which ſeuere cen ure notwithſtanding in my indgement, may 
deſerne mittigation , if not in neſpect of the daungerous abuſe of 
armes in theſe times : at leaſt yet in calling to minde, what in the 
former diſcourſes hath bin enioyned euery — rable mam, vpon the 
enſtant of receiuing an miury,to performe:the which once paſt, this 
voluntary, and kind accord, is not to ſpring from themſelues, but ra- 
ther from ſome other, who ſhall offer themſelues to ſuch vertuous 
fobcitations, when it milbe requifite (as he himſeIfe ſaith) to ſo good 
an end, to 5 al commendable fallation, and by words of equinalent, 
and le ſigmſicatign to couer offences,prenenting by this meanes 
60 — effecti, as tov, — 1 enſue, — inueterate, 
amd 
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ſe gratiouſi paſſe auer Au that cher is no doubt bar fer al this they wil 


worthy contromerſie touching precedence of Letters or Armes, after 


The Preface. 


and proſecmted quarrells : Theſe be not al, ut the principal is orca- 
ons ( as 1 [zrppoje )which detracticn in this my labor wil takg bold of: 
the which notwithſt,namg curteons, end idicial i will 


them/elues wel [atisfied by Pattitio, in the explanation of true, 
— ſenſible 5 Humane Loxe by Guirino, in Hlo- 
nour, ¶ umbate, and fighting for reputation by Gualingua: in Nobi- 
lity H Varano: in — hy Taſſone nd laſt o al, in that high and 


reſolute conſult beeween Patritio, and Brancaccio noble chai 
on: for each partie, the des indicial doome of gratious Mad 
de Sala,will determine herein al ſcraple, ard attribute due right, 
and deſert : Andtherefare as this worthie circumſtance of Taſfite: 
ſhineth like a bright be«me in euery noble, or liberal minde,/o doe I 


hope al/o for my labour, to reape curteous and fawexrable c 
| en, not aneh of my own imperfethions,Fut 


euen of thoſe adſo that ne 
ceſſarih depend on the error of impreſſion, . 
„ 1 ors or odious ſcof 
fert:di 


uffoni mi beffo:and as it was ſaid of that miſerable Iuco- 
tin: Ceſt Ienfer, que les a crees.. 
To be commanded. 


L X. 


courſe of Count Haniball Ro- 


mei, a Gentleman of 
| Ferrara, . f 
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Inwhich the Ladyes and Gentlemen reaſoning iiber, doo dſe 
7 N , % 


enſſe, of Beaxtie, 


Hat moſtrenowmed Lorde Don A. 
J fonſo d te, the ſecond of this name, 


. 
— 


RJ = 9 this inſtant Duke of Ferrara, liueth 
>| I? with ſo great magnihcence , that his 
I ys liighnes court ſeemeth rather a king- 
0 2 TJ ly andRoyall Pallace, then the court 
22 D 5 & ofa great Duke: for it is not onely 
throughout xepleniſhed with noble Lordes and valiant 
Knights, but further, is a receptacle for the molt learned 
and gentle ſpirits, as likewiſe for men that in euerie profeſ- 
ſion are moſt excellent. This Prince (out of queſtion) in al 
his actions veric reſpectiue, tempereth ſo his affaires with 
leiſure, and with ſo great order me aſureth & diſpenſeth the 
time, that neither doth heweaken himſelfe with the ouer- 
burdenſome meditation of matters ſerious, ot languifh and 
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and through our happie fortune, at 
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| 2 | 
Of Beantte, 


and pleaſant. And therefore his highnefle hath allotted to 
cueric ſeaſon his proper and particular entertainement, at 
to the Carnivale time or ſhrouetide,masking, Laſts, Tur- 
uey,fealts, Comedies, mufick, and other ſuch like content= 
ments, the which with ſuch peace and tranquility are em- 
braced, as it is a wonder in that time to behold the generall 
exhilleration and Iubile ot out Citie. In the Spring time 
they hunt the Foxe and fhe their Faulcons in the great Bar- 
co, which enuironeth the north quarter of the City, where 


in certaine ſtanding waters and marriſh grounds, they finde 
many wilde ducks, for the flight of the Riuer. Aud there be 
certaine houſes called Sgarzare, wherein Herons be enclo- 
ſed and kept, beinga moſt pleaſant fight to beholde his 
highneſſe, when with his court, he entreth into that large 
Medow, accompanied by the nobility ofthe Citie, mounted 
on goodly horſes, and followed by the moſt excellent Du- 
cheſſe, with all the Ladyes and Matrons of the. nableſt ſort, 
riding in molt ſumptuous Coaches: where after they haue 
flowen at the riuer, they approch tlie Sgazare,and let flie the 
Heron, who no ſooner mounteth, but incontinently they 
caſt off rhe Faulcon, who maketh after: and thus with fin» 
gular ſolace they ſtand beholding this battaile in the aite, 
made by theſe two molt hot and cruell foules. Then in the 
ardent heate of ſummer, his highneſle with the famous Du- 
cheſſe and the whole court, retire themſelues to Belriguaras, 
being queſtionleſſe a royal Pallace, wherein are to be ſeene 
as manie roomes, as there be dayes in the yeare, with cham- 
bers, galleries, and hals ſo great, as therein men may conue- 
niently play at ballown. There are alſo moſt beautiful gar. 
dens, abound ing with al manner of fruir, waterd from the 
River of Poe, by conueyances, which by his fi ghneſſe with 
wonderful art, were thither conducted, Which neare the ſaid 
Pallace cauſe certaine mils to grinde, with a faire and ample 
fi h- pound, where there is alwaies found great ſtore of fiſh; 
and the water in this pond being moſt cleare, it ſerueth very 
conueniently to ſwimme in, being as ir were continually 

ſhadowed 
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12 
Of Beautie, 

ſhadowed by verie high popplar trees, which do enuironit. 
White his highneſfleremainerh in this Pallace, he keepeth 
open Court, ſo that the Gentlemen and Gentlewomen of 
the Cuy, are alwayes comming and going: as furthermore, 
al ſuch are there lodged, that come for audience, and to 
negotiate wita his higlineſſe, neare whom euer the Coun- 
ſellors and ſecretaricsare reſident. Here the hotteſt part of 
the day is paſted ouer with delectable entertainment: when 
towards the euening his highneſſe with the Ducheſſe, La- 
dyes, and Gentlemen (being a moſt excellent fight) go- 
eth to fly the Sparrehawke ) killing aboundaunce of Phe- 
ſant and Partrich, where of in thoſe fields there is ſtore and 
plenty. In the end of Autumne, his highneſſe, the Lady Du- 
cheſſe, and all the court, with other gemlemen and gentle- 
omen of e e to the ſea ſide, where among o- 

ther delightſome habitations, neare to Port Gero, in a parke 
called the Meſola, hee hath built a ſumptuous pallace, the 
which pat ke his Highnes certainly with keroical expence, 
hath compaſſed with a wall, which is twelue miles in circu- 
ite, with foure gates, placed according to the foure quarters 
of the heauens, the which ate kept ſhut, that the beaſts may 
not go out, being likewiſe. to open, as occaſion requireth. 
Herein interchangeably they take divers delights ſomtime 
fifhing in the lea by draught, and otherwhiles in hunting, 
and at al theſe paſtimes the excellent Ducheſſe is euer pre- 
ſent wich all the dames and matrons, who with great con- 
tentment take pleaſure in the cliaſe For the huntſmen en- 
ter with their dogges into che wood, and forcibly procure 
the wilde beaſts to iſſue forth in: o certaine large open pla- 
ces made for the purpoſe, where there be dogges placed 
for the nonce, and Gentlemen, ſome on foot with lon 3 bro- 
ches, others on horſe backe, with ſeates and iauelius: and 
thus with notable agilitie, they kill boares,harts, and other, 
beaſts, ſo that we may truly ſay, that in the world there is not 
a Prince enioyeth more excellent chaſe, or commodious fi · 
thing then heres. After wardꝭ in the evening the Court re- 
3 turned 
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4 1 
Of Beautie. 
turned to the pallace; while ſupper, the time is ſpent in ma- 
ny pleaſant entertainements: Wherefore his Highneſſe, ac- 
cording to his wont, being thie laſt yeore towards the end of 
Autumine in the ſaid place, and the moſt tamous Ducheſſe, 
accompanied with thriſe noble Gentlemen, and gratious 
Dames, amongſt x home was the honourable Lady Coun- 
teſſe of Sala, the two right illuſtrous and moſt beaurifull ſi- 
ſters, the Lady D. Marſiſa, and Bradamante, the Lady Leona- 
ra Tien Countelle of Scandiano; the Lady Jſabella Bentiuoglia 
Marquelle of Galtieri; the Lady Camila Coſtabils, the Lady 
Lucretia ¶ alcagnina; the Lady Vittoria Tafſona ; the Lady Ca- 
milla Benclacqua; the Lady Lucretia Mlachiauella; the Ladie 
Camilla Moſts ; the Lady Anne; Srrozza ; the Lady Tarqumia 
Mola; the Lady Leonora Sacrati, with other Ladiesand 
Matrons of account, behdes the Gentlewomen of the re- 
nowmed Ducheſſe. When his Highnes deſirous to go down 
to the ſea ſide, to procure the nettes to be drawne, he made 
it knowne to the Gentlemen and Gentlewomen, that while 
they were abroad, his minde was, thateucry one might laws 
fully betake himſelfe to that contentment,which was to him 
moſt acceptable. Whereupon one part of the Gentlemen, 
the Lady D. arfi/a and Bradamante, aud other Gentlewos 
men of the Court, accompanied his Highneſle , and the 
Ducheſſe tothe fea fide : but the greater part, eſpecially of 
women, vnto whame the ſea winde inthe end of Autumne 
was not pleaſing, went to the Pallace, to the end that with 
ſome delightfome entertaine ment, they might paſſe the 
time till the returne of his Highneſſe. The Counteſſe of 
Sala for her quiet, had retired herſelfe into her lodging a- 
part, vnto whome all the Gentlemen and Ladies 2 * 
manifeſt vnto her their ſauour and good will, as alſo to bee 


pattakers of her moſt gratious conuerſation. The Ladie 


Counteſſe therefore, ſeeing ſo faite and honorable an aſſem- 
bly in her chamber, as ſhe that is the 1nuentrice of freſh and 
honeſt contentments, me thinlees ſaid ſhe ſmiling;that ſoul- 
diers can hardiy keepe their ranckes — 
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Of Beautie. ] 
therefore, I would aduiſe, ſo it be pleaſing to you Lords an 
Ladies, that by lot we chuſe out amongſt our ſelues (to auoid 
enuy) who ought to commaund, and that her empire may 
continue tilthe returne of his Highnes. This motion by the 
Counteſſe propounded, was of all the whole company com- 
mended. The lotte fell to the Lady Counteſſe of Scan aud, 
and with great ioy the was crowned witk a garland of Laws 
rell leaues. This vertuous Lady the Queene, peraduenture 
of more than one heait, conſidering that in this noble con- 
courſe, there were the moſt learned and flouriſhing wittes 
of all the Court, deſirous to heare them diſcourſe of ſome 
matter that miglit be contenting, and acceptable to the 
whole company, ſpake thus: Amongſt all the things which 
adminiſter delight and wonder, it ſeemeth Beauty holdeth 
the chiefeſt place, the which is ſo much the more admira- 
ble, in that the by few being perfectly knowne, is notwith- 
ſtanding by euery one beloued, which thing I with my felte 
hauing oftentimes confidered,it maketh me enter into a ſin- 
gular deſire to vnderſtid,what maner of thing this is, which 
we terme Beauty; whether truely ſhe be to be found in the 
world, or that we forge ſuch a matter, in our fantaſie, percey-· 
uing euery day. by experience, thatqvhat to oe ſeemeth de- 
formed, to another appeareth beautifull. Seeing therefore 
a fauourable ſtarre and gentle fortune haue exalted me to ſo 
great Empire, and that I may commaund ouer che diuineſt 
wittes, I determine to ſatis fie my honeſt deſire: I enioyne 
you therefore Sigmor Franceſco Parritio, vnder paine of the 
loſſe of my fauour, (the which hitherto J haue vouchſafed 
you) to diſcourſe vpon Beautie, endeuoring in the beſt ma- 
ner you can to gme me ſatisfaction. 
This $Siznior Patritio is a Gentle man of Dalmatia, a man 

very learned, but eſpecially in Platonicall philoſophie, who 
hauing bene alittle buffeted by Fortune, in the end retiting 
himſelfe into the ſanctuary of mẽ literate (for ſo is the couit 
ofthis Prince) he was with honorable regard, by his High- 
neſſe embraced. Riſing yp therfore, and making reverence: 
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Of Beautie. 
This curte ſie of your Maieſtie, thrice famous Queene (laid 
he} hath beene great and ſingular, hauing before any deſett 
on my part vouchſafed me fo great a reward, as to bee made 
woorthy of your Maieſties fauour. And whatſo greeuous 
poniſhment can be imagined, that to the loſle of this, may 
be compared; but as with ſo gratious a gift I remaine com- 
forted, ſo vpon ſome further conſideration, I finde my ſelfe 
alrogether perplexed & daubtfull, becauſe in obeying your 
commandement, I am ſure not to ſatisfie your defite, knows 
ing my owne inſutficiencie to intreate of ſo high a ſubiect, 
as is Beautie: and by diſobedience I ſhould incurte the pe- 
naltie ſet done, the which I much more feare than death it 
ſelfe. To ouoyde therefore fo greeuous puniſhment, I will: 
make no doubt to expoſe my l{eife to ſo great an enterpriſe, 
koping, that as thoſe bleſled intelligences, in their ſpheres, 
illuminations and motion, infuſe that, whereof the beautiful 
of-ſpring of Nature in this inferior world is deriued, fo that 
theſe reſplendant intelligences which are heere placed ſo 
neare our hearts, reuerberating vpon me their molt glitte- 
ring beames will kindle light, and (titre vp motion in my 
abſcure and dull vn ſerſtanding: from whence conceits and 
words may ſpring, apt not only to diſcouer that participa- 
ted of, but euen eſſentiall and true beauty. Notwithſtand- 


ing we (moſt famous Qeene) hauing Beauty before out 


eies, leauing the firſt demand, pertaining onely to the blind, 
and ſearching out what thing this is which we call Beauty, I 
will affirme, that it is no other but a moſt pretious qualitie, 
which ſhineth in the vniuerſall frame, growing from pro- 
portions or colours, or from the one and the other, together, 
brought foorth by the chiefe Creator, to no other end, but 
with wonder and delight, to kindle loue in thoſe mindes, 
which can comprehead it. Deſiring therefore to make 
knou ne, that this my definition is perfect, and vnder it 
that all things elſe be comprehended , it is neceſſary, that 
diſcourſing ſome what more deepely, I do ſheriv the proper 
and particular beauty of all thoſe things, which in the mp 
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uerſall frame of this world ate of beauty capable. I fay then, 

that as this great worke which we call the world, is known 

by ſenſe, and by vnderſtanding conceiued, fo.is it diuided 

into two partes, rhe one of which we terme the ſenſible, and 

thother the intelligible world : the ſenſible world hath two 

parts one ſubiect to viciſsitudal generation and corruption, 

& it is this world which wee enioy, being fo deare to vs, the * 
other is the celeſtiall world, ſubiect to no other tranſmuta- 

tion, but one ly locall motion: the corruptible worlde is 

contrived of the foure Elements, Earth, Water, Ayre, and 

Fire, as likewiſe of all things mixed : whereof ſome be per- 

fect, and others vnpetfect, and ot the perfect ſome be liuing, 

othei ſome without life: of lining things, ſome haue onely 

the ſoule vegetatiue, others haue vegetation, and ſence and 

and the third ſ6rt enioy both vegetation, ſenſe, and allo rea- 
ſon. Imperfect mixtions, ſo called, becauſe they want little 

of being ſimple, are the vapours, whereofall thoſe imper- 

fect mixtions are generate in which moiſture beareth ſway, 

as deaw, froſt, miſtes, clowdes, rayne, ſnow, tempe ſts, and 

ſuch like; and exhalation the mother of all ſuch things, in 

which heate and dryneſſe preuaile, as are lightnings, thun- 

ders, thunderbolts, windes, falling ſtarres, comets, and other 

like imprefions, which are ingendred in the higheſt region » 

ofthe ayre; the perfect mixtions without life, are ſtones, 

pretious gemmes, and mine ralles: living things, retaining 
vegetation, are plants, hearbes, and all ſortes of fruites: li- 

uing things hauing both vegetation & ſenſe, be vnreaſona- 

ble creatures, of which ſom be imperfect, others perfect; the 
imperfect be thoſe which haue no other ſenſe, but feeling 
and imagination confuſed: and therefore they liuing halfe a 
hfe, are recounted betweene plants and living creatures, as 
oylters, muſcles, ſponges, and other ſuch like creatures, fa- 


ſtening vnto ſtones: creatures perfect be all the other ſorte, N 
whether they be beaſts on the earth, fifh'of the ſea, or foules 
ofthe ayre; the liuing creature poſſeſſed with a ſoule vegeta- 
tiue, ſenſible, and teaſouable is onely man. The celeſtiall 5 


world, 
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world, although it be al of one ſelfe ſame ſubſtance, and that 


it ſeemeth at the firſt fight one heauen alone, yet notwith-. 
ſtanding by diuers motions wee learne, that it is diſtributed 
iato ten ſpheares: the fiiſt of which aſcending vpwarde, is 
the ſpheare of the moone, the ſecond of Mercutie, the third 
of Venus, the fourth of the Sumthe fift of Mars, the ſixt of 
Jupiter, the ſeuenth of Saturne, the eight of the ſtarrie fir- 
mament, the ninth and tenth, the one of which(if the poſiti- 
on of Aſtrologers be true) giueth motion trepedatiue, and 
the other motion diurnall, called there fore the firſt mouer. 
The intelligible world is comprehended by many and di- 
ucrs orders of bleſſed ſoules and ſpirits, the loweſt of which 
is mans ſoule, and after that enſueth the not erring inteili» 
gence, called the ſoule of the world and Nature, for the 
three effects, ſhe produceth in this vniuerſall frame, ſor in as 
much as ſhe gef. life & preſerueth the world; ſhe is tear- 
med the ſoule of the world, and in that ſhe imprinteth into 
matter with the ſeale of diuinitie, al formes generative and 
corruptible, ſhe is called nature: laſtly becauſe ſhe ditecteth 
cucric thing deprived of vnderſtanding. to their ende, thee 
is tearmed intelligence neuer erring. This is ſe (molt fa- 
mous Queene) tliat procureth the birds with ſo great indu- 
ſtrie to build their neſts , ſhe imprinteth naturall deſire of 
generation in all creatures, and contemning their o/ pro- 
per commodity, with great care and labour to bring vppe 
their yong. She maketh the Bee and Ant to prouige in ſum- 
mer, for the future wants oſwinter, and to conclude, it i ſhee 
that is alwaies intentiue to the good of the Whole world. 
The Angelical ſpirits follow, being the moſt noble orna- 
ments of the celeſlial ſpheares, divided into many Hierar- 
chies: the firſt of which wholly enflamed with diuine loue, 
is that of the Seraphins, the ſecond of the Cherubins, all 
repleniſhed with incomprehenſible knowledge, in the third 
be the thrones faythtull ſecretaries of the celeſtiall minde: 
then follow. Dominations, Powers, Principalities, the An- 
gels and Archangels: aboue home ſitteth as perfect, the 
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firſt vnderſtanding, being the moſt excellent & great God, 
who immouable, dra weth and conioyneth all the other vn- 
derſtandings, as of them beloued & deſited, to himſelfe. As 
this vniuet ſall worke is diuided into two parts, the one cot · 
poreall and ſenſible, the other incorporeal and intelligible, 
lo be there two beauties, the one ſenſible, the other intelli- 
gible. But in that the beginning of all our knowledge, is de- 
riued from ſenſe, we will firſt intreate of Beanty ſenlible:the 
which is no other but that molt gratious qualitie, which ſhi- 
neth in bodies ſenſibſe, ſptinging from proportion or colors 
or together both from the one & other, which adminiſtring 
he roducethToue in thoſe: minds that can comprehed 
it. And becauſe bodies ſenſible are of two ſortes, that is, ſim- 
ple, as the heaueu and foure elements be, or compounded)/as 
al bodies mixed are, we mult obſerue; that of all bodies ſim- 
ple Heauen onely may bee termed beautifull, for tlie e- 
Iements being incapable of proportion, light & colors, they 
cannot properly be called beautifull. Leaving them there- 
fore apart with the mixed hodies, that com not much ſhort 
of being elements, we will atfirme, chat ſenſible beauty only 
in he auen, and bodies perfectly compounded is compre - 
hended, which notwithſtanding is not allone, but as com- 
pounded bodies be diuers, ſo are there beauties diſtinct and 
different: in that ſome are compounded of like partes as 
ſtones, pretious gemmes and mineralles, others of parts vn- 
| like, and in themiſelues diſſenting, as plants, and living crea- 
tures. We wil then auerre, that both the beautie of heauen, 
and of compounded bodies of partes vnlike conſiſteth only 
in colours, for though the beautie of things compounded of 
partes different, conſiſteth in proportion and colours; yet of 
ſome the beautie confiſteth principally in colors, as likewiſe 
of otheiſome in proportion. The beauty therefore where- 
with heauen is adorned, is no other but his moſt bright end 
ſhining colour, which doth net onely make heauen beau- 
tifall, but further, is an occaſion, that al other ſenſible beu- 
tie is faire and appatant. The * of ſtones conſiſteth in 
$1507) 3 
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their colouts, as ot marble, porpherie, alabaſter,” and fuch 
hke. That ofthe diamord in his white and cxcellent colour, 
like tn the (tarres,as alſo the beautie of the rubie is in his red 
and cleere colour. The beauty of mineralles alſo conſiſteth 
in colours; ſor gold in colour like to the Sunne, eceineth Vis 
brightneſſeʒand ſiluer in white neſſe reſembleth the Moene, 
and fo all other mettal es by their proper colours are eſtee- 
med faire and beautifull. Plants haue their beautie in pro- 
portion, and colours zʒbut more ſpecially in proportion: That 
of hearbs and floures, conſiſteth rather in colour than pro- 
portion: but the beautie of creatures itrationall, is placed 
princi pally in the proportion and correſpondencie, that the 
partes betweene themſelues, haue with the Whole, and farre 
leſſe depending on colour. Mans be aut ie corfifleth in pro- 
portion, and in ſplendor of his proper and well placed co- 
lours : But in that Lreſerue the diſcuſsion of humane Beau- 
tic, to the end of this my diſcourſe, we wil now leaue it And 
that no Beautie may remaine vntouched, before we paſle o- 
uer to the Beautie of the world intelligible, we will ſpeake 
ſome what of artificiall Beautie, ſeeing things artificiall alſo 
are termed beautifull; and amongſt thoſe artificiall, ] place 
Poeſie, and Speach or Oration, x one being gouerned by 
Arte Poeticall, the other by the Art of Rethorike. And as 
we find quantitie both inthe one and other, ſo in them both 


I = proportion, and colours Poeticall and Rethoricall are com- 
is prehended ; yet theſe are not knowne by ſenſe, but by the 
5 münde and vnderſtanding , wherefore the beautie of Poeſie 


and Oration, ought to bee called an artificial. intelligible 
| Beautie, differing from other beauties artificial}, which by 
the ſenſe of ſeeing onely are comprehended . The beautie 
therefore of things artificiall, being as it were the image of 
thoſe naturall, conſiſteth as well in colour as proportion; yet 
| in ſome we conſider only proportion, as in ſtatues, building's 
1 and other like, which proceede from manuall Artes, in 
1 which there is little reckoning made of colours. In ſome o- 
ther things the beautie temaineth in colour; and * 
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ſuch as depend on the Arte of Weauing, asclothes offilke, 
wooll,linnen, and ſuch lie. The beauty of plants is reſpe- 
ed both in one and other, that is, in proportion and colors; 
And let this ſpolcen, be ſufficient for Beautie artificial. 
Now paſsing ouer to that Beautie which onely with the 
eyes of the ſoule is comprehended (being Beautie intelli- 
gible ) beginning from the loweſt, and is that which is found 
in the ſoule of man. I ſaye, that as the Beauty of humane 
bodie (as we wil ſhew)is placed principally in the ſuperiour 
part, wluch regardeth heavenlylight;ſo the Beautis of mans 
ſoule is found in the more eminent patte of the ſame, the 
which is expoſed to diuine light. This is called vnderſtand- 
ing, by which our ſoule conceiueth and knoweth, not only 
the being of things corporeall & ſenſible, but alſo by meane 
of thinges viſible, raiſeth it ſelfe to the knowledge of thoſe 
inuiſible, fo that as we obſerue the ſoule of man to be com. 
pounded of parts and diuers parcelli, fo the ſame ſoule from 
the conſent of partes and colours, receiueth his excellencie: 
colours are no other but intelligible kinds, placed in the vn- 
detſtanding, which with colours haue the like ſimilitude, as 
the viſible colours themſelues, and theſe may be termed in- 
telligibleʒ for as colours are not actually viſible, neither can 
their beauty by bodily eie be ſeene, if fitſt that eie, and thoſe 
colours, be not by ſome light, and eſpecially by the light of 
the firſt viſible(whichis the Sunne illuminated, lo the forms 
and intelligible kindes of our vndetſtanding (which is the 
eie ofthe ſoule) cannot be comprehended, it firſt tliat vn- 
derſtanding and thoſe intelligibles, bee not by the light of 
ſuperior vnderſtanding cleered and illumined. Theſe in- 
telligibles, which placed in vnderſtanding, do make it ab- 
ſolutely perfect and beautiful', be of two ſortes: ſome be in- 
telligibles of trueth, others intelligibles of good: thoſe of 
a be decking our ſoules with prudence, fortitude, tempe- 
rance & iuſtice,make them moſt beutiful:thoſe of truth ap- 
parel them with two pretious habites, wiſedom & ſapience, 
throgh which habites, our ſouls becom like to.diuine beuty: 
A158 N C2 propor- 
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proportion; by which one parte of the ſoule with admirable 
ſymetty an{wereth tothe other, is no other but a famous ver- 
tue, which maketh our ſoule ſo faire & beautiful, that if with 
bodily eyes it might be contemplate d, it would produce in 
vs incredible loue, and wonderful] affection : this by the 
eie of the minde is onely diſcoueted, being more excellent 
than a thouſand bodily eyes; and therefore in thoſe whoſe 
minde is not blinde, it bringeth foorth affections not onely 
wonderfull, but out of Jake ſuch, as neither by the tongue 
can be expteſſed, nor by the mind comprehended. 
According toorder,the Beauty of rhe wor!dly ſoulefol- 
loweth, called Nature, and intelligence not erring, whoſe 
beauty in like manner is obſe rued in colours and pro- 
portion. Colours are no other, but diuine Ideaes infuſed in 
the lame ſoule: and proportion is nothing elſe, but an ex- 
emplat forme, of ſuperiot vnde iſtanding im pꝛinte d in the 
ſaid ſoule, after whoſe image by the ſeale ot diuinitie it ma. 


keth matter deformed, beautifull. I he beauty of Angelles 
diuided into diuers Hierarchies, as wee haue ſaide, is no o- 


ther but Angelicall vnderſt anding, garniſhe du and re- 
pleniſhed with all formes intelligible by vnderſtanding di- 
uine. Theſe of all vnde tſtandings, haue the greater propor- 
tion to receiue celeſtiall ſplendor , as thoſe who beeing al- 
wayes pre ſent, do face to face beholde diuine Beauty : and 
therefore thoſe Angelicali vndetſtandings, are alwayes in 
act on of intelligence, and are made beautiful, after ſucheſ a 
ſort, as of de fotmitie they are vncapable, which is Hot 
in humane iræellect, by reaſon it is not euer in action of in. 
relligence , and is capable as well of deformitie as beauty. 
For when the ſoule abaſeth it ſelfe with cogitations, and 
intimation io the obſcurnie of ſenſible delights, the conceit 
of Beauty remaineth extinct and darkened; but when it is 
exalted tothe contemplation of things ſupernall, expoſing 
it ſelfe to celeſtiall light, then procureth ſhee her owne na- 
tiue beauty, to be cleere and excellent. Hitherto (moſt fa- 
mous Queue) we haue intteated of ſenſible and inte lligible 
IT | Beauty. 
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Beautie;in as much as it is Beautie participated o. 
Novy remaineth it vnto vs to diſcourſe of true & eſſential 
Beauty. by mean of which al things created are fo much tlie 
more fayre, by how much the more they are pattakers of i t; 
This is found in the firſt vndet ſtanding, beeing the moſt 
mighty and excellent God, creator and giuer of all Beauty: 
becauſe he alone is abſolute perfection, perfect wiſedouie, 
and incomprehenſible Beauty: eſpecully not to be compre- 
hended by our vuderſtanding: the which at contemplation 
of diuine eſſence, remaineth no leſſe obfuſcate, then is the 
eye ofa Bat ia beholding the ſun; Hauing therefore todiſ- 
cuſſe vpon ſo high a ſubiect, Iwill endeuour to the vtter - 
moſt of my wit and capacity, to direct your maieſtie to the 
contemplation of eſſentiall and true diuine Beautie, by 
thoſe meanes which are granted vnto vs by the Creator: For 
he hath not equally diſtubuted his Treaſures. Angelicall 
vnderſtandinig is repleniſhed by the chieft creator, eſſenti- 
ally with all formes intelligible and to it is permitted the 
cõtemplation of diuinity face to face. Intellect humane, in as 
much as it is vnited to the material body, de priued of all in- 
telligibles, (as a plaine & ſmoothe boord)is yet ia potential 
power to teceiue all the formes & intelligible repreſentati- 
ons, the materiall & ſenſible, by theyr own Ideas, and the 
immaterial and inſenſible hy anothers, ot in anothers like- 
nes Sc ſimilitude: & therefore al dur knowledge proceedeth 
from ſence, things ſenſible being the true meanes which 
guide to the knowledge of thoſe intelligible, being as it 
were ſimilitudes and repreſentations of them. By theſe te- 
eee, therefore & ſimilitudes, I wil ſeeke to make 
nown diuine & true Beauty, the which conſiſteth, though 
ina moſt ſupereminent mannet, in colour & proportion, for 
it is a thing moſt certaine, th at this ſeuſible light is no other 
but a bright colour, colour being like wiſe nothing els, but a 
ſhadowed & obfuſcate light, ſeeing it is generate, not only 
by the mixtion ofthe firſt qualities, but alſo by light and 
ſhado:wthere:isthis differẽce, that the 1 2 owe liglit is * 
644 | 5 0 


theſein 


Phuloſopher,definceth light to be no other then an influen 


of it ſelſe in viſible at;-buttothatisprocured:by briglit co 
fourgwheras bright colour is not only of it ſelf, alwaies in vi- 
ſible actzbut further, is an occaſion that al other things be vi 
ſible, ſeene. & by al mens eyes beheld. And therefore the ſun 
adorned wich this bright colour is the firſt viſible, the firſt 
ſeene. and firſt ſeeing, deſeruedly called by Heraciytus the eie 
of the world. | O69 1-41 | 1 3+ 1183} 

This brighr ſenſible colour, which is the ſunnes 
beauty, eaſily guideth to the knowledge ot brighteſt colour 
intelligible, which is the Beautie ol the firſt . 
being as it were the Image and ſimilitude of it: for as ſenſi · 
ble colours can neither hee viſible not ſeene, without the . 
molt bright colour of the ſun, ſo ĩntelligible colours, which 
be thoſe intelligible forms, cannot haue actualimelligence, 
ner be conceiued, without the preſence of molt bright color 
divine: And as the eies ſhould not be actually ſeeing wnnhout 
celeſtial light, ſo Intellects, which be no other but tucorpo- 


real eyes, ſhould not actually be intelligent without diuine 


ſplendor & brightnes:for as the light of the ſun is of it ſelfe 
viſible, & by it ſelfe ſeene, ſo the molt btight colour divine 
is of it ſelfe intelligbile, and by it ſelſe vin ee. And as 
the ſun by his moſt bright color is the firſt viſible, firſt ſeen, 
and firſt ſeeing, ſo the firſt vnderſtãding, which is god; moſt 
mighty and excellent, with his moſt glutering ſhining co- 
lour, and lighteſlentialiis the firſt intelligible, firſt vader - 
ſtoode, and firſt intelligent. The Sunne by his reſplen» 
dant light, exceedethall the celeſtiall bodies in Beauty: 
tlie firſt intellect (excepring alwayes, ifit bee lawfull to 
make compariſon , berweene the finite and infinite) 
through his divine ſplendor, and moſt ghttering light is in 
the intelligible world, ofal intellects the beautifulleſt, and 
moſt ſupereminent: and as the light of our material fire, in 

Galvin parts,repreſenteth the Sanne; ſo is the light 
of the ſunne in the worideceleſball; the true ſimilitude of 
divine light and brightneſſe. Aud therefore the diuine 
ce 
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of dinine eſſence, into al worldly —— „not being 
any thing throughout the vamerſall. woorkes wherein 
ſome ſhadow of light doth not appeare and ſhine. Theſe be 
the meanes and ſimilitudes (reno w med Queen) arluch ſie 
tliat the Beautie of tlie firſt Inte llect conſiſteth in ls pro- 
per colour, heing the ſame light which beautifieth. and is 
diffuſed throughout the whole world. It remaineth that 
Iprocure you to vndeiſtand the other part of diuine and 
eſſentiail beauty, which is proportion. [Yet let not your: 
highneſſe imagine, that theſe beauties which I place in 
Gods, be in themſelues divers, as alſo diſtin; from divine 
eſſence, as wee ſee in other vnderſtandings. For in God 
there is nothing which is not diuinĩty of it ſelfe, and there - 
fore in God Idea, light. wiſedome, iuſtice, be no other but 
God himſelſeʒ not withſt anding they are diuers by our vn- 
perfect wander of vndei ſtanding: becauſe therfore we vn- 
det ſtand proportion as diuers fromhis light, we will ſo ex- 
teſſe it. Proportion then, which is in God parte of his 

auty, is no other but the Idea and exemplar forme of the 
whole world, in that divine intellect, in which vniuerſall 
frame, al the parts being togither, within themſe lues who. 
ly correſpondent, tliey are in that diuine vnderſtanding 
with greater proportion then in the world. As in the Ar- 
chitects vnde rſtanding the modell and exemplar forme 
of buy lding is much more fayre and excellent then in the 
buy lding it ſelfe : In that the forme of Building may 
receiue impediment from matter which euer reſiſteth I- 
deall reaſon, but that which is in the Soule being pure 
and Immateriall, can haue no defect. So that as the 
Beautie of the buylding and of al the parts thereof, « de. 
pendeth on the exemplar forme, which in the vnder- 

ſlanding ot the Architect, and therefore this in the Bnil> | 

ding is called Beautie participated of, and that in the Ar- 
chitects vaderſtanding, Beautie eſſentiall. 
So the Beauty of this worldly Frame, and al tha parts ther 
of depende th on Ideal form, in minde diuine 9 
2 Bog ed: 
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ded, and therefore that is teaimedBeautie'participated of 
and this in the minde of the dwine Architect, is true and 
eſſentiall beauty, which con ſiſteth as I haue ſayd, in Ideal 
proportion, and his ſhinmg light, Which is not onoly the 
true lig hi, that illuminateth man comming into thu world, 
but further, is that which cauſeth the vniuerſall frame to be 
reſplendant and beautifull. The diuine Prophet ſheweth 
(and it is true) that God hauing created in fiue dayes all o- 
ther things which are comprehended in the whole world, 

he finiſhed his labour the ſixt day in the worke of man. I 

hauing therefore dilated: of the whole world in the firſt 

— of my diſcourſe, as alſo of al the parcels thereof, and in 

the ſecond of corporeal Beauty ſenſible: in the third of Ar- 

tificial beauty: iti the fourth of the Beauty of Intellects, 

and in the fift of eſſentiall Beauty diuine ini mitation of di- 

uine wiſedome, I determine inthis ſixt and laſt part, to con- 
clude with the Beauty of the ſhape humane. Throughout 

the whole world diuiae Beauty obſcureth al other pulchri- 

tude. The Sun exceedeth in beauty al bodyes celeſtiall and 
Beauty humane excelleth all the other of this imferiout 

world, and therefore we may ſay with the holy ſcripture, 

that God created man after his one Image, ſeeing that in 
man the heame of diuinity dothappeareand ſhine, © This 
beauenly creature whome we call man, was compounded of 
ſoule and body, the which body, having to be rhe harbour of 

a moſt fayre and immortall ſoule, was created without co- 

ucring of hide, briſt les, feathers;Skales; brutiſſi tusks, or 

hornet, neyther with bil, orclawing talents, but moſt ex- 

quiſite, with his eyes towards heuuen, and was placed inthe 

midſt of the world, tothe end that as in an ample Theater, 

hee might behold and contemplate the workes of the great 

God, and the Beauty of the whole world: as alſo there was 

granted vnto him perfect tongue& ſpeech, that enflamed 

with loue diuine, and repleniſhed with admiration, he might 
u and with words extoll diuine beauty. In humane 
ody we find proportion & colours, more then in 5 
| ies 
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this ſenfible-world; the one of which is white, like to hea- 

uenly light, and the other is red, like to the ſhining colour 
of material and viſible fare: and thetefore man was worthily 
called a little world, ſeeing the body of man is no other but 
alittle modell of the ſenſible world, and his ſoule an Image 
ofthe world intelligible. The beauty therefore of humane 
body, conſiſteth in due meaſure of propottion, that is, in 
fayre and goodly lineaments, and in colours wel diſpoſed: 
and further, which falleth not out in any other body com- 
pounded of parts vnlike, his beauty principally is diſcoue - 
red in one part alone: & this is in the ſuperiour part, which 
2 towards the light of the Sunne: whoſe beautie 
is that, which by mcane of the eye procureth Loue. Moreo- 
uer (which likewiſe in uo other kind of creature is founde) 
Beautie humane is in women, in farre greater excellencie 
obſerued, then in men, which was thus ſipcaſed with great 
- prouidence by the cheefe creator. For N ited wo- 
man vnto man for a companion, he endowed her with ex- 
cellent beautie, for production of Man, and to enflame in 
him a deſire to generate that fayre an d beautifull. This 
e-ucreonconfirmeth, ſaying, that as running is the orna- 
ment of an hoiſe, and wiſedeme ofa man; ſo beautie is the 
proper honpurof a woman ?; And the Philoſopher in the 
firſt of hu Rhetroy ke, doth in ſuch ſort apptopriate beauty 
to a woman, as he ſetteth it downe principally amongſt fe- 

minine vertues, ſaying, hat the vertues ofa woman be beauj- 
ty, honeftie, and defire ro take paines, without auarice. 
And in the ſame booke ſpeaking of the beautie of many, he 
placeth in the viſage of wan; togither with the aſpe ct, terri- 
ble, regard and countenance, to the ende that, ptouoked in 
fighting, he might be a tetror to his enemies, which doth 
olcare ly manifeſt that 2 is not in man info great per- 
fection as in a Woman beca * as wel 


terror 


hence we ea ſily conceive: for without fauor, beauty would 
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ee eee to women doch vlerales gene- 
rate loue, & neuer procuteth feare. If Lwere willing to de- 


ſcribe the beauty of vilage humane, I might much more ea- 


fily poynt it out with my finger, thẽ expreſſe it by my tong. 
Yerfora this I wil not —— to affirme that to form — 

ect Beauty in humane viſage, foure things fitly concur, pro- 
portionable feature, color wel diſpoſed fauor & preſence: io 
goodly feature & color, faire & comly preſence addeth ſuch 
excellencie, as without it al other Beauties Janguilh & weare 
away. This was wel known and commended by Petrarch in 
the coũtenance of his. Lauretta, im the ſonnet that beginneth; 

From time to time ſhe ſeemeth more to mollißis, 

By hne Angelical and her ſweete ſumpring ſimilet, 

Aud by the fauour that her face doth dignife, 

With rolling eyes a{o,diſciphring wanton wiles.  . 
Whether this be a beame of the ſoule, which glitterech in 
the countenance after the ſame fort as the beames of the in- 
telligeces,ſhine in their proper heauens & ſpheares, or that 
it be an harmony of ſhadowed colours & lineaments, I dare 
not affirme, but cõfeſſe my ſelf to be ignorant, & wil remain 
bound to him, that ſhal make me capable hereof. Ho much 
fauor importeth to the perfection of beauty humane, from 


neither be gracious, nor accepted of: for ſhe accõpanied with - 
fauor, hath force to draw to hir ſelf, al thoſe minds which ci 
comprehend her; & without fauor beauty may be ſayd to be 
vnperfect:therfore the ancients fained the Graces tobe the 
3 of Venutʒ by this inferring, that beauty ought 
euer to be accompanied by fauor, & from hir neuer to be ſe- 
petate. Pre ſence principally is diſcouer ed in the ſweet and 
comly motions of the body, fo the body ſtanding immoue- 
able, is not pere, and for my part I would ſay that pre- 
ſence is no other then a certaive faculty and agilitie, which 
the body hath to obey the ſou fd. 
It remaineth vnto me( moſt excellent Que en) for conclu- 
ſion of this my diſcourſe, that Ideclare ynto; your highneſſe, 


that 
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that humane beuty to on other end, hath by the chiefe crea- 
tot bin ed ſt al beuties ſenſible, moſt exceller, 
but to kindle this honeſt & holy loue diuine, which vniteth 
humane creature with his creator For mi wholly aſtoniſhed 
in beholding humane Beauty, raiſeth vp his mind to the cõ- 
templation of Beauty true & eſſertial, whereof this is a ſha- 
dow and ſinuilitude. This diſcourſe of Patritis was by the 
Queen commended, as alſo by the other Ladies, when S. Gi. 
aan Battiſta Guirinia gentleman moſt iudiciall in choyce and 
excellent learning, added. Queſtionleſſe Sigior Frauceſco 
hath ſo plentiful ly diſcourſęd of Beauty, that little more 
may be adioyned thereunt oʒnotwithſtanding, in euery part 
I am not ſatiſfied, if he looſe not ſome doubts which holde 
bound my mind. For he having ſhewed, that Beauty conſi - 
ſteth in —— or colours, or in one and tſie other togi- 
ther, hath from this his beauty excluded ſome things, which 
are eſt eemed faire;into whica being altogither ſimple; pro- 
portion cannot fall, it being no other but that ſymetrie and 
commeſeration which the partes haue bet weene themſe lues 
cõfotmable togither to the Whole: for we ſay, a beautiful co- 
lour, a faire light, a faire voyce, a faire ſound, & ſuch like: our 
Italian word Bello being vſed in commending of al theſe ex- 
cellencies, & in theſe there is neither proportion nor colors. 
But further, hie auerring that the beauty of bodies compoun- 
ded of parts vnlike, is the proportion that the parts hauę be- 
twe en themſelues, & with the whole, he manifeſtly contra- 
dicteth his friend Piotinu, principal of the Plaomcall fa- 
mily, who maketh plaine demonftration, that beauty can- 
not be in proportion: and amongſt many other arguments, 
this, in my iudge ment, is not of little importance, for ſayth 
hee, if proportion were beautie, it would follow, that 
the partes which compounde the whole, ſhonld not bee 
beautifull; for no compelition be ing in them, there is liłke- 
wiſe no proportion, and they not being faire, how can tlie 
whole bee beautiſull, conſidering that of parts not beau- 
tuful. an whole Beauty . 
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this propoſitiõ wil not be true, that color is beautiful, ext ept 
we vnderſtand it in this ſort, that it maketh another thing 
beautifull. As phiſicke is ſayde to bee healthfull, be- 
cauſe it healeth another : it is alſo ynproperly 6 | 
9 Gl when 
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ding the conſequent is falſe; for the parts which compound 
the whole, are & be termed faire, we vſually ſaying; a fayre 
haad,a faire foot, a faite eie, a beautiful noſe, & ſuch hike; this 
word Bello ſetuing for to commend al theſe perfect ions: the 
antecedent therfoxe is falſe, which is, that proportion is beau- 
ty. Furthermore, he alſo vnmindful of his Plamtinusytiath ons 
y entreated of that ſenſible beauty, wnich is the proper ob- 
ic ofthe ſence of ſeeing, & hath not placed that in the nũ- 
ber of Beauties, which is the obiect of hearing, that being 
of ſo great ptice, as Plotinus male eth it, lie to the beautie of 

the loule: and this is melody ot muſick which ſo greatly de- 
lighteth, there being no doubt but that alſo is te armed by 
the title of fayte, we ſaying for the molt part, excellent mu- 
ſick, ſingular harmony, & pleaſant conſent. I expect therfore 
Signior Franceſco, that you re ſoluing theſe my doubts, doe 
cauſe your beautie to appeare much more reſplendant and 
glorious, then that altogitlier beautifull. n 
Very wi:tily and learnedly ſayd Parritio, according to the 
cuſtome of tus pregnant wit, doubteth Signior Guicini how 1 
haue for born to put in the number ofthungs beautiful, ſome 
other which alſo are called bythe ſame name, as alſo moued 
by the authority of Plotynus, he doubteth that proportion is 
not the beauty of bodies compounded ofpacts different, as 
morcouer, melody is to be numbred amongſt beauties ſen- 
ſible. I anſwering therfore to his firſt doubt ſaid, that beauty 
15 a quality as we hʒue affirmed, & therfore cannot of it ſelte 
conkait, but is neceſſary that it be reſident to a ſubiect, & this 
ſhalbe ſubſtance. For ſubſtance as the ſound thereof impor- 
teth, is that which by it ſelfe ſubſiſteth, and not the quality 
or accident. Colour therfore be ing an accidẽt which cannot 
ſtand by it ſelf, it cannot be the ſubiect of beauty, but rather 
the beauty of the ſubiect. Wherupõ we ſpeaking properly, 
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when wee ſay. a fayre voyce, br afaire ſounde: for beſide: 


that there can be no ſenſible beauty: but that which is com- 
prehended by the ſenſe of light, ſound, and . 
certayne maner the ſayd proportion with Muſicall conſent 
as hath the colour, with the body coloured; for as by colour, 
beauty is repreſented to the eies: ſoby ſound and harmony, 
the voyce repreſenteth melodie to the eares: whereupon as 
we cannot ſay a beautiful color, ſo can we not likewiſe terme 
the voyce by bare „Lay ſpeaking properly: but inſteede 
heereof, wee might better terme, a melodious, or good 
voyce, and a good or ſweete ſound. I haue not in like ma- 
ner placed in the number of things beautiful thoſe which bo 
the obiects of hearing; for onely proportion in bodies, ac- 
cording to Platoes minde, is called Beauty t and in number 
it is termed, harmony in humos health, and in the minde 
vertue. For as it would be no proper but tranſlated ſpeach 
to lay inſteede of, beauty of the body, harmony of the body, 


and for the health, the beauty ot the humors, ſo would it be 


improper to ſay, the beuty of number, or health of number, 
in that the ſcience it ſelfe, which intreateth oſ Muſicke, ter · 
meth his proper ſubiect, number harmonious, and not beus 
tifull. That harmonie, which: is the obiect that moſt de- 
lighteth hearing, is not properly beauty, as that of bodies, it 
* this manife ſtʒfor beautie of bodies is abſolutely a-work 
ol Nature, ſnining of it ſelf, without the help ot adoperation 
of Art: But harmonie is not vholy a worke of Nature, but 
dependeth of ſcienee, and art humane, vhuch the vnderſtan- 
ding retaineth, by muſicall habite; and therefore in Multke 
it ſee meth, that not onely ſenſe , but alſo vnderſtanding is 
wakened and delighted. Further, beautie in bodies, is al- 
way es in action, neither needeth it humane art to be ſeene, 
but ſodainly at the apparance af light doth diſcouer it ſelſeʒ 
harmony, notwithſtanding it be alwaies potentially in num- 
ber, neuertheleſſe without humane Art, it cannot be in acti- 
on, nor be heard: Net this(and with Plotme leaue be it ſpo- 
ken) is much. different frombeaucie « by the argument of 
ieh eit 1m e ieee | 12145 Deen 
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PLoynur himſelfe, which is, that proportion in bodies com: 
pounded, of partes vnlike, cannot be Benutie. For though I 
eſteeme him as Prince and chiefe of all the Platoniſts , ne- 
uertheleſſe, deſiring to haue trueth my friend, I can not in 


this conforme my ſelſe to his opinion: For hee conſidered 


not, that the different partes which c the whole, 
are alſo framed themſelues, of partes and parcelles vnlike: 
For the hand is compounded of fingers, and the fingers of 
10ynts and nayles, and in it doe we behold well diſpofed coo 


| lours, and due proportion, as likewiſe in the feere and all 0+ 


ther members, in which out of doubt, we finde proportion 
of the parts and whole: andthetfore when we call the beu- 
tifull, we reſpect them not as parts, but alſo as entire wholes, 


& compounded. I further affirm, that as of matter & forme, 
the heauy, and light, is compounded, although neither 
the matter not forme, is either heauy, ot lightʒ ſo will it bee 
no ſuch: great inconuemience; that of partes not faire, an 
entire beautiful ſhould be compounded. Guirini ſeemed to 
be ſatisfied with the anſwer of Parritio, who now withdrew 
himſelf, to giue plate to the L. Lara Penerara,that by com- 
maundement of the Queene, had taken the Harpe into her 
hand for muſilce: When the ladie Tærquinia Mol ca: go not 
away ſaid ſne, Signior Patritio, for T haue alſo a doubt to caſt, 
neither do Ithinke that the Queenes mind is, I ſhould here 
reſt diſcontented,as I muſt needes, you not ſatisfying me, in 
my own I cannot ſay, but euen inthe generall doubt of eue- 
ry one: for he is there, eſpecially among vs women, which 
knoweth the reaſon(ſpeaking of beautie humane) why ſhee 
with vs is fo rare, & deformitie fo frequent, and yet the quite 
contrary ſhuld be, if that were true which you haue ſpoken: 
That Nature the miniſtteſſe of divine prouidence, and diſ- 
poſer of al formes, doth imprint them in matter, according 
ro example, in vader ſtanding diuine: how can it cherefore 


be, Signior Patritis, that Nature, who hath euer before her 


eies the true modell of Beautie, after the Image whereof the 
iatendeth to form the thing beuriful, like an vnsleilful Pain- 
ter, or Gtauer, ſhould fot the moſt part impart deformitie. 
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rtu | realy worthie of your moſt noble cõ- 
8 — patron my ſelle hetem, to giue 
you ſatisfaction. It is a thing certaine, that Beautie proree · 
deth from forme, and de formitie from matter; the which, as 
it is of his owne proper nature vnformall, fo al deformitie 
hath from it derivation: Fot matter reſiſteth Ideall reaſon, 
ſo that in her ſhe cannot produce the perfect. forme ſhee in- 
tendeth: and from hence commeth it, that the Grauer can 
neuer ſet forth Beautie in Marble, anſwerable to the imma- 
teriall impreſiion of her in his minde: for the marble makes 
reſiſtance to his chize l, hand and art. Applying this then to 
our fe I ſay, that the matter whereof humane creature 
is formed (and it is pure bloud, mixed with mans ſeede, in 
the wombe of the woman) in which the great mother Na- 
ture determineth to introduce the Image of diuinitie, is not 
alwayes one, and the ſelfe ſame, but ſometimes by the mo- 
ther, otherwhiles by the father, and often by the variabilitie 
of celeſtiall infſuence, we find it diuerſſy diſpoſed. Hereup- 
on it appeares, that one more, another leſſe, reſiſteth Ideall 
reaſon. By how much therfore matter is of greater reſiſtãce, 
by ſo much the more looſeth forme his beutie; as on the cõ- 
trary it obtaineth the more, the leſſe it maketh reſiſtance: 
And therfore divine Platiuus de fineth Beuty to be no other, 
but the floure of forme ſubduing matter. It ſeemes you, tepli- 
ed the L. Tarquinia, would charge the heauens, with beautie 
or de formitie, ſee ing it is they that diſpoſe matter, to grea« 
ter or leſſe re ſictance. Without doubt, anſwered Varmio, as 
of the cauſe inſtrumentall, the beauty and deformitie of ce- 
teſtiallinfluence dependeth; ſo likewiſe doth all other cf 
fects ofthis inferior world: for celeſtiall heat, is the principal 
inſtrument ol nature, as alſo vitall heate, is the inſtrument of 
nature in mant procreation, which by the father in ſeede 
impreſſed, hath proportion with the ſtarry element: and 
therefore if nature would introduce like forme, vnto Ideall 
beautie, it is neceſſary, many things ſhould agree ay 
| $ 
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Of Beautie. 
the reſiſtance of matter: as theſe poynts would be requiſite, 
that the fathers ſeede be well difpoſed, that the heate of the 
womb be temperate;as alſo that celeſtial heate be gratiouſly 
infuſed by the fauourable ſtarres: As Perrarch affirmeth, 
ſpeaking of his faire Laura, in the Song a 
Garments ofgreene, yet bloudy,tawny,andobſcure: 
Saying in the ſeuenth Stanza: 3 
O gratious ſtarres, which feruor did infuſe, 
Into the flanke that was ſo fortunate, 
When this faire childe; the world came to peruſe, 
Whom for a ſtarre on earth we celebrate: 
And as followeth likewiſe in the fift Stanza of the Song: 
Silent I cannot be: and feare pteuaileth not. 
When he faith : 
The ſelfeſame day, when ſhe was bound in world below: 
Thoſe ſtarres which io vs haue moſt happy influence: 
In places high, and choice, themſelues did ſoone beſtow, 
One with another, in friendly correſpondence: 
Venus and Teac her fire, with gratious milde aſpeQ, 
Aboue the faire and princely houſes did poſſeſſe: 
When all diſaſtrous lights, euill fortune that detect, 
Were all in heau ne extinct, and darkened queſtionleſſe. 


And as further foloweth : being therefore neceſſary, that 
ſo many things ſhould concurre together for generation of 
Beautie, no maruell (molt gertle Lady,) though Beautie fo 
ſeldome, and Deformitie ſo often manifeſtetli her ſelfe: The 
cauſe of Beautie and Deformitie ſet downe by Patritio, ſee- 
med very probable to the Lady Tarquinia, and when all the 
attendants and ſtanders by, imagining, that in the like argu- 
ment, no other thing was to be ſought after. The excellent 
Ducheſſe, a princeſſe of rare and ſtrange capacitie, making 
Patritio once againe to ſtay. You haue yet further, ſaid ſhe, 
tofatisfe my doubt, which proceedes from hauing by you 
bin affirmed, that the beautic of humane body confiſteth in 

pto- 


— * - 
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a Of Beaut HP 
portion and colours: I deſire therefore to kndw which 
Peldech the chiefeſt place, becauſe by this meanes I ſhall al- 
ſo come to knowledge, hoch is the greater defect in beuty, 
either diſproportion, or deficiencie in colour:. Reaſon, ſaid 
Parritio, perſwadeth me molt noble Lady, to yeeld the clue 
feſt place to ptoportion, not withſtanding ſenſe waketh me 
"ſtand doubtfull , euer obſeruing,that the countenaunces of 
theſe faite Ladies, and of all women, do more ſhine and glir- 
ter through the aboundance of colours, than by great pro- 
portion. Although I, if it ſo pleaſe your Maieſtie, will 
diſcuſſe this probleme, by allegation of reaſons, both for the 
one and other part: and without giuing definitive ſentence, 
will leaue ſufficient armes to euery one, to defend that beſt 
pleaſeth him. And there is no doubt, but taſtes bee diue tie; 
whereupon cuery one enamoured will commend that parte 
in which his beloued is more excellent: for this may be per- 
ceyued in Petrareb, who ſufficiently praiſeth the colours of 
his Lauretta, becauſe her colours exceeded farre her propor- 
tion. He called therefote het faire haire, treſſes of gold, her 
forchead more beautifull than the heauen, he compared the 
eye liddes to ebonie, the cheeks to froſts, ſnewes,and roſes; 
the lippes to rubies, the teeth to peatles, as wee teade in all 
thoſe Sonets which contain the beutyof Laura: where we ſee 
not ſo much as one word, hauing re lation to feature or pro- 
tion. The maner ot handling this conttouerſie plealeth 
me well, replied the L. Ducheſſe, ſeeing euery one may rea- 
ſon to the ir oe minde : yet giue you the onſet, and begu1 
firſt from proportion, the which out ot doubt naturally ex- 
ceeds colors, as do the elements things mixed. When Patri- 
tio cherfore, had alitle pawſed with himſelf, he ſaid: Amon 
al beuties ſepſible, that ſeems the moſt perfect beuty, which 
is neeret to beauty intelligible, as alſo of that moſt participa- 
ting. Proportiõ is ſuch: therfote amongſt all beuties ſenſible 
ſhee is the greater: and conſequently where ſhe is found,is 
that,which to beauty, giueth greater perfection. Proportion 
queſtionleſſe hath greater ſimilitude wyth intelligible 


beautie , becauſe it can not bee proportion without order, 
x E and 
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and order is proper to reaſon, which reaſon is no other, but 
a ſimilitude of beautie intelligible, and of the ſelfe diuine in- 


telle ct: but further it is the more ptircipall parte of beautie 


ſenſible, which reacheth delight, not onely to ſenſe, but alſo 
to the minde, and ſuch proportion: for by the otder and diſ- 
poſition of parts, the footeſtepꝭ of reaſon do in hir appeere, 
and therefore ſhee is very conformable to the nature of the 
minde , being apt to delight, and rauiſh it with vnſpeake- 
able contentment: Further, proportion is the principal cauſe 
ot beuty, throughout the vniuetſal frame, aſwel of the world 
corporeal and ſenſible, as of the intelligible: conſideting that 
by proportion, it is created, and by the ſame preſerued;ther- 
fore n deſerueth the chiefeſt place in the beauty of humane 
body, which is no other but a model of the great world. Ex · 
cept we ſhould fooliſhly beleene, that the worlde was made 
by chance, we muſt neceſſarily conceiue, that with ſpeciall 
prouidence, * built by the diuine architect, as alſo it is 
neceſlary to place in the ſame diuine mind, the Ideal forme, 
as we haue ſaid of the world, by others termed the worldes 
Archtype, euen as it is neceſſary that the model and Idea of 
the building, ſhould be in the minde of the Architect. Now 
the principal and moſt perfect part, as well in the minde of 
diuine, as humane Architect is proportion, becauſe in it or- 
der and diſpoſition are comprehended. According to this 
Ideall proportion therefore was the whole worlde by God 
created, and firſt of figure circular; becauſe to containe this 
vniverſall, worke, that of al other figures was moſt propor- 
tionable, and the heauenly ſpheares were with ſo great pro- 
portion framed, as likewiſetoeucry one, motion, with ſo 
ſingular proportion diſpenſed, that in moouing (as the di- 
uine Philoſopher affirmeth) they procure celeſtiall harmo- 
ny: cuery ſtarre hath his proportion to receive light from 
the Sunne; and the Sunne proportionably to every one of 
them, diſpenleth & infuſeth of his light; and both the ſtars, 
and Sunne, with ſo great meaſure and proportion, doe m- 
fuſe the ir light and lieate into theſe infe riout bodies, as with 
q maruell; 
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. Of Beautie. 


5 wonder from them, ſprin eth the beutie ofthis 


maruel, 
inferior world. Such proportion we finde in the elements, 


as well in quantitie as qualitie, as if of this their proportion, 
the leaſt part were but diſptoportioned, one element would 
conuert al the other into his propet Nature, or els the world 
would be confounded into Chaos. Proportion cauſeth har- 
monie in number, in bodies beautie, in humours health, in 
minde vertue; as contrariwiſe diſproportion, procureth in 
numbers diſcord, in bodies deformitie; in humors infirmity, 
and in the minde vice: But who is it that wil doubt propor- 
tion ta be the cauſe of all delights, as well ſenſible, as inte li- 
gible, in that the good which delighteth, is no good, if it 
ing not with it propori ĩon, neither is there any thing that 
deſireth to be vnited with good ſimply, but with a good toit 
ſelfe proportiorted; and from hence proceedeth the ſaying 
of Heraciytus, that euery thing is rauiſhed with his oαn con- 
tentment, the which ſtandes in vnion of good, to it ſelfe pro- 
ena and this is that which properly of all things is 


eloued and deſired. | | 
To conclude, as there can not bee good in the vniue: ſall 


world, without proportion, ſo can ther not in the litle world 
which is man, be any beauty without proportion : and, as 
ood can not without proportionprocure deſire; ſo can not 
. without proportion cauſe loue : In that loue is not 
generate in the louet, but by ſymetrie, which the thing belo- 
ued hath with the louer:by al theſe, and other reaſons, which 
might be produced, we may conclude, that all perfection 
ſpringeth principally from proportion: and therefore that 
it VP body is 3 part more excelent, than is the beu- 
tie of colours. Me thinkes ſaide the Ducheſſe, the doubt is 
after ſuch a manner cleered, as wee neede not procee de any 
further, and that the palme is due rather to beautifull fea- 
ture, than to faire and well diſpoſed colours. It is a thing 
uſt and requiſite, reno wmed Lady, ſayd Patritio, before 
iudgement to attend the pattie, for his allegations are not to 
be contemned, and therfore that — who is made a ſeruant 
| — to 
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moſt perfect of all beauties ſenſible, oug 


to beautiful rrefſes,rob!ack eyes, to coloured cheekes,toro= 
ſie lips, to a white hand, wil alleage in defence of colors, chat 
the beautie which is part, or rather proper ofſpring of the 
t to bee the ſelte 
ſame, which bringeth principally the name of beautifull 
* _ oo” wherin it is found but colours are wed. __ 
re by colours humane body ſhall principally bee calle 
beavrifat : that colours het , it fs thing! manifeſt : for 
light is the greateſt of all beauties ſenſible, as that which is 
no other but a beame & influence of divine eſſence, diſper- 
ſed ouer the wole world( as J haue ſaid) this being graunted 
to the moſt perfect, of all bodies ſenſible, which is the ſun, 
to the end that by it, it might not only be beautifulleſt of all 
otherereatures, but that it ſhould alſo bee the meane and 
principal cauſe, ofthe apparance of all other beauties: co- 
lours are ſoconioyned with light, and light with colours,afe 


ter ſuch a ſort vnited, as we terme liglit a bright color ina bo- 


dy illumined, & colot a ſhadowed light in a colored body: in 


no poynt differing, but that light is a colour without adum- 
bration, & color a light ſhadowed, whereupon thoſe colors 
which haue leaſt adumbration, as is white, haue the greater 
ſimilitude with the purity of light: Light then beeing the 
greateſt beauty of the world, and colors part of light, and 
of light created, in al reaſon they ought to obtaine the chie · 
felt place in humane beauty. 

This lover wil farther argue,ifthe proper obiect delec- 
table to the ſight, is no othet but beauty, colours being more 
delighiſome then proportion or figure, ſhould alſo haue in 
them greater beautie. That colours be ſuch, it is proued, for 
colours are proper ſenſibles of the ſight, but figure and pro- 
portion ſenſibles common: & by the opinion as wel of the 
Perepatetikes, as Academikes, proper ſenſibles doo more 
moue & delight ſence, then common. Neither want there 
philoſophers of authority, as was moſt learned Fſellus, vhich 
hold opinion, that common ſenſibles are rather knowne by 


reaſon, ſtiried yp by the ſenſes, then by the ſenſe * 
— 


"+. 
A Of Beautie.' 
Toconclude;he will thus reaſon, grounding himſelf vpon 
that propofition, which runneth currant through all vniuer- 
ſities, and is this: that which is the cauſe chat another thin 
is ſuck, is much more the like it ſelf: as for example ſake: 1 
fire be the cauſe that all other things are hot, then ſhall it of 
all other things be the hotteſt: Iwill therefore affirme,that 
il beautie of colours, is a cauſe that the beautie of figure and 
proportion is apparant, then muſt they likewiſe nee des bee 
of more appatant beautie : as light is of all other beauties 
the faireſt, in that lighit is the cauſe of the apparance of all 
beauties ſenſible: and there is no doubt, but colours are the 
cauſe of the apparance of proportion, conſidering that cõ- 
mon ſenſibles cannot be cõprehended, but by ſenſibles pro- 
pet: by the teſtimony of women thẽſelues, of whom beauty 
15 the proper ornament: the ſaid reaſons may be confirmed, 
they being priuic, that colours in beauty humane holdeth 
the cheefeſt place, and are of themſelues apt to produce 
Loue: they imploy all their induſtrie in the beautic of 
colours, by making their haire like the ſhining colour ot 
gold, the chee kes like to white lillies and red roſes, the lips 
to rubies, the teeth to the orient whitenes of pearle, with 
which beuties ſhadowing ſome other of theirdiſproportiõs, 
they yet appeare,& are called faire,kindlingnotwirſtiding 
by ſuch hart, in the harts of me amarous flames. Ile further 
adde the authority of the doctors, of the Moylaical law, who 
de ſirous that me leauing their beſtial appetites, ſhuld be in- 
amorcdof women, ſet down by publike decree, that it ſliuld 
be lawfulfor women to painttheir faces, and that fathers to 
daughters, brothers to ſiſters, & hucbands to wives, ſhuld be 
enioyned to allow money fot the buying of colours: theſe 
wiſemen conceiuing, that there is not a beuty more preuai- 
lent to imprint loue in humane breaſts, then that of coloru 
& thus wil this intangled louer with the beutie of colors cõ 
clude, that colors are the moſt principal poynts ot humane 
beauty. Heere Patritio held his peace, and on a ſodaine 
great murmuring did ariſe, one defending one parte, 
| 2 Aud 
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Of 'Beautie 


e poin- 
ted to the Lady Laura Peuerara. This is a Gentleman 
belonging to the Ducheſle, borne in Mantua, to the glorie 


of that City, married to Count Hambal Twrcho , one of the 


principalleſt Gentlemen of ou Citie: who, as ſhe doth eaſi- 
ly with her beautie kindle loue in any one that beholdeth 


her, ſo with her honeſt cuſtomes and modeſtie, ſhe doth ſo 


aſſwage others flames, that al amarous affection, is reſolued 
into ſingular and ſpecial reuerence, whereupon by all thoſe 
that know her, ſhe is no leſſe reuerenced then beloued. Be- 


* 


ing come therefore before the Queene with her Harpe,the 


ſung ſo ſweetly, as it ſeemed the ſoule at the ſound of that di- 
ume harmony rauiſhed, would haue flowne out from the 


. 


ſhed,the Lady Ducheſſe dwarfe came running, and made it 
knowne that the Court was at hand: whereupon the queen 
riſing vp. the Ladies and knights after order giuen for pro- 
ſecution of theſe diſſcuſsions begun, the day following went 
to meete his NN and the reſt of the day while pes. 

time, was paſled ouer in diuers recreations, and pleaſant 
ſports. After ſupper they trode certaine meaſures, 

which finiſhed, his highneſſe roſe vp, and 

cucricone retyred himſelſe apart to 
his Lodging. 


body of euery one that heard her: when muſicke being fini- 
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The ſecond dates diſcourſe: 
. a Se <1 - | 
. | Y/ herein, an argument ariſing amongſt 
8 the Ladies and Gentlemen, they diſſcuſſe 
> of Humaneloue. : 
==> He day following; bis highneſſe with the 
. Yi! renowmed Ducheſſe, and parte ofthe 
- Court, went into the wood of Eliſea, 


| where was prepared a very pleaſant 
ql chaſe, the huntſmen with their nets ha- 
uing encloſed a'ſuff.cient number of 
— boares, whereof that wood aboue all o- 
thers doth greatly abound : and tlie vſuall company placed 
in otder,returned to the Chamber of the Lady Counteſle of 
Sala, from whence taking, by chance, the Lady Jſabella Bemi- 
noglia, a matron , adorned with moſt noble qualities, ſhee 
” | was ctowned Queene, who after a little ſilence, ſpoke in 
this manner: I beleeue not, that amongſt vs there can any 
one be found of ſo dull a conceit, which did not yeſterday 
find great contentment in the diſcourſe of Signor Patritio, 
hee hauing explaned vnto you, what beauty was, from 
whence ſhe derived her original, and to what ende (hee was 
graunted vnto mortall men, by the omnipotent Creator. 
The which hauing well conſidered, I thinke it not much 
from the putpoſe, to proſequute the method & begun, giue 
ſome occaſion to theſe pregnant and learned wits, to my 
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forth ſuch like del:ghts, which alſo vn:o vs may be a ſingu- 
Jar benefit and commoditie: For what greater pleafure way 
be taſted, then to ſatisfie that naturalldefire we have to vn- 
derſtand. Signior Patritio ſayd yelterday, that beautic was 
the mother of loue, and therefore, as of the mother I remai- 
ned out of doubt, ſo am I deſirous ro haue ſome notiſe c fthe 
ſonne, and in effect to knowe , what thing this is which 
wee tearme loue: for in the deſcription that Platareh the r- 
of maketh, Tam but little ſatis fied: it ſeeming voto mee a 
meere fable to ſay, that he is a blind boye, winged, aud na- 
ked, witha bow in his hand, & arrowes by his ſide, as like- 
wiſe it is no leſle vanitie to affirme that he is a curteous 
child, or froward old man, & that he ſpringeth from idlenes 
and humane iolitie. I command you thertore Signior Guirms 
(if my fauor be with you of any worth) that you dilate vp- 
pon this ſubiect, becauſe I am aſſured; that al will attende 
you with great pleaſure and contentment, for the de- 
lire cueric one hath to knowe the Tyrant, or rather this 
greedie deuourer of humane hearts. A moſt grievous 
burden(thriſe excellent queene) doth your maie ſtie lay vp- 
pon my ſhoulders (anſwered Suicino) in ſodainly enioyning 

mee to entreate, of ſo high an argument, as loue is, in con- 
templat ion whereof, the moſt refined wits haue bin con- 
foũded. Neue rtheleſſe, to make known how deare the fauor 
of ſo great a Qꝛieene is vnto me, I wil couragiouſly attempt 
the enterpriſe, hoping that love himſelf, vnto whom frõ my 
cradle I haue dedicated my life, wil ſtirre vp my inuention, 
and moue my tong, ſo that conformable to your highneſle 
entention, I may make his noble eſſence & other myſteries 
= him appertaining, molt perſpicuous and mani» | 

Cir, f | | 
Here Gairine ſaying & pauſing a little with himſelf, be- 
gun aft erwards in this manner. Our ſoule(moſt excellent 


queen) being deriued from true and eſſential beautie, there 


15 mit ſuch an inclination, and knowledge of beauty im- 


preſſed, that no ſooner by the eye, beautie diſcouereth 


t ſodainely without any reaſonable aRi- 
on teioycing with her ſelfe 3 ſhee is greatly delighted. 
Hereupon it proceedeth, that there is not ſa harſha ſpitit 
adcspacitie, which at che preſence ef ſume beautifull 
thing, bee it paturall, or artificiall, Nayerhinot Wh won- 
det and delight to beholde it, although hee can neither 
comprehend the proportion, order, or ary other part of 
this 1 in that (moſt illuſtrous Queene) as yeſter- 
day Signior Patritio made manifeſt, Beauty humane, (as the 
lively image ot diuinitie) ſurmounteth all other in this inſe 
riour world, there fore deſerue dly is it that, vhieh with his 
preſent apparence, hath force to enflame and kindle loue 
in the ſoule of man. Of which loue humane (ſeeing your ma- 
ie ſtie fo commandeth) I haue determined todiſcourſe, lay- 
ing apart that generall aigument, whereof others ſupe i flu- 
.oully haue entreated: it being rather a certaine inclination, 
which cuery creature ha: h to his owne particular good, then 
a true & infailible loue.Whẽtherfore we wold attain to the 
pretfect knowledge of any thing, theſe foure _ eſpeci- 
ally we are wont to ſeeł out: firſt whether that, after which 
wee ſeeke, be extant: ſecondly, What it is: thirdly, from 
whence it hath his origimall: and laſtly, what end it hath. 
Now therefore, I ſuppoſing, (which of all theſe Ladies and 
gentlemen will bee e; vnto mee) that loue is: Iwill 
paſſe ouer ynto the other three ſought after, the which I in- 
tend to make manifeſt ynto you, in the deſcription I (bal ſer 
done of Loue: but befare Igo any furtlier, Ithinlce it not 
amiſſe to lay open ſome definitions. i. two of diuine Pla, & 
one takE out of e Ariſtotle, ſor talcen out I may verie well lay, 
becauſe hee neuer hath defined it. Plato therfore in his book 
called Pheard, ſaith, that loue is no other thing, but a deſite of 
vnition with that which is Beautifull, and in his { vnuiuio, as 
alſo in Oiotima, hie affirmeth, that loue is adeſite of bringing 
forch that which is beautifull : In like manne t, out of the 
wordes of Ariſtotle in his Rhetorick. may be gathered, that 
loue is no other but a deſire of anke e affection. 
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F bumane Lone. 

The Words of Plaroes firſt definition be tive, hut yet being 

too much reſtrained, they declare not ſufficiently the na- 

ture of loue: the ſecend is onely proper to one linde of 
humane Joue, and therefore can hot bee taken for a generall 
de ſinition. That of Ariforke, notwithſtanding it bee vni- 
uerſall. and hath his verification, as well in loue as in good 
will, beeing in a manner the end both of one and other, yet 
is it ſore defectmue, becauſe there wanteth the effici- 
ent cauſe, as in it no mention being made of beautie, which 
properly doth generate and pie ſerue loue: but in that the 
de tei of theſe, definitions wil be made manifeft, in the con- 
ſiderat ion of that I intend to propound. I vill in this pro- 
ceed no further, but come to define humane love, accor- 

ding ta the power of my ſlender wit: ard admit I preuaile 

no fuither, yet by this meanes ſhall I giue occaſion to thee 


learned vnderſtandings,to thinlet better onit . Iaffirme, that 


loue is no other but a forcible pertutbation of humane mind, 
{tured vp by ſome knowne beautie, through a ſecret con + 
formitie of Nature, which the lover hath towards the thin 

beloued,reſolung with lumſelfe in deſire, to be vnitcd wit 

this beautie in loue corporeal. That loue is a violent pertur- 
bation of our ſoule aud ininde, it may be confirmed by the 
authority of Plato in his Cenmuaio , where he termeth loue a 
great ſpirit or Demon : and if the authoritie of fo greata 
Philoſopher were not ſufficient, yet might theſe noble La- 
dies giue ample teſtimoniall thereof, who peraduenture 
haue telt more then once, and often doo feele the ſame, in 
whole delicate & chaſte breaſts be the moſt lively and fer- 
vent flames of loue, as like wiſe theſe amorous yong Gen- 
tlemen , amongſt whome' peraduenture, more then one 


may be found, whoatthe preſence of ſucha ſplendor and 
beautie, murmuting to himſe Ife, may ſay. 


If this be not blind loue what may I then, call this my fir? 
But Lone if that it be. O God,what manner of thing is it? 


There is no doubt but among al the paſsions and affecti- 
| ons 


Of bumane Lo. 
ons of minde, lone holdeth the cheefeſt place, there being 
no other affection that maketh aſteratiou, as well in the bo- 
dy as minde, then joue dorh, as Petrarch wittily expreſſeth. 
deſcribing in a ſonnet his amorous paſsion, when hee 
ſayth: 1 8 : 


1 find no peace, and yet to warre,dare not be bolt 
I feare,and hope, J | Raid (yet. luke ice am cold, 
. And in another place, 

I feare and tremble,fric and freeze. | 
That to procure loue, it is neceſlatie that beautie, as a cauſe 
efficient, ſhould be knowne, it may be proued by the Philo- 
ſophers authoritie, in the ninth of his Moralles, where he af- 
firmeth, chat it isimpoſzible any one thould bee enamored, 
without hee be firſt drawne vnto it by beautie: and the rea« 
ſon alſo here of is in readineſſe, in that knowledge euer go- 
eth before affection, which is no other but a ſodaine motion 
of the ſenſatiue facultie,& cordial ſpirits, procured by ade- 
lectable or odious apprehenſion, re ſoluing either into deſire 
of vnion or ſeperation; whereupon enſueth either pleaſure 
or greefe. I have alſo placed that little clauſe, as neceſlaric 
in the definition of loue, through a ſecret conformirie of na- 
ture, that the lover hath with the he loued. For it is not poſsi- 
ble that any ſhould be enamored, except in ſinding a woman 
confo! mable in beautie to his one proper diſpoſition, the 


which is teſtified by the teſtimony of Plato in Lyſide, where 


he cõcludeth, that we are enforced,toloue that which is c&+ 
formable to our nature: as alſo by the autheritic of diuine 
Petrarch, in the ſecond Stan of that excellent Sonnet, in 
the ſweete time of my firſt yeares, where hee ſairhs 

T ſay that from 3 Leue firſt aſſailed mee, 

Were mam yeares yſpent, and faſt away did flee, 

So that my youthful hue I changde for graue and ſage, 

With froſen thoughts my heart was burden d by that age. 

Which had my to Adamant connerted quite: 

Nor teares my breaſt did wet with cruel lones deſpighr, 
1 broke not yet my ſleepe,and what was not in me, 
| e 1 
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I diemde moſt ſtrange in others when Idid it ſee: | 
Alanin am I nom lun what haus ſometimes beene? 
By end the life,at enening wee the day eſteeme. 
bis, cruell boy marke wel, of whom I do complaine, 
That vntill then my garments onely did remaine , 
Hit with his dart be therefore with his wity ſnare, 
A mighty Dams did catch;when ſhe was vnaware, 
Wuh whom Inener cola, or euer can preuaile 5 
By force, wit, penitence, bus with theſe three do faile- 
Tuheſe two haue me transformae into this ſtate you ſee 
Out a liuing man making a Laurel tree, * 
NHlere Perrareh ſheweth that hauing in his dayes ſeene 
many faire women, (as it is likely) hee neuer wasenamored, 
but rather had an heart made of Adamant, till by that migh- 
tie Dame hee was ſurpriſed, ' whoſe Beautie was con- 
formable to his oe proper Nature, arid therefore this 
ſweete conformitie is one of the priticipalleſt and moſt _ 
eſlentiall cauſes of Eoue; which | hath his originall of 
no other thing, then from the celeſtial! influences in hu- 
mane generation 2 becauſe theſe infuſe ſeperate ly, into e- 
uery thing, as well without life, as liuing, and eſpecially 
into mans bodie, a peculiar and particular temperature, 
by which euery man is in ſome thing different from ano- 
ther in complection. From whence ſpringeth diuers in- 
clinations and appetites, in that it cannot bee defied , but 
that the ſenſible faculty. having alwaies his operation ioy= 
ned with the body. followeth the temperature of the body; 
and therefore it is no maruaile (as the Poet ſayth) if euery 
one be tranſported by his particular delight, and that the 
beauty which is apt to rauiſh the minde of one , ſcarce- 
ly toucheth another. This loue, which is no other, but that 
moſt vehement paſsion wee ſpole of, reſolueth into a de- 
lire of vniting it ſelte, in reciprocall loue, with the thin 
beautiful: and here let vs obſe rue, that though a man bat 
the greater parte of his affections common with other 
3 Creatures, 


. 
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creatures, yet iche from them verie different: for in other 
creatures, affection, deſire, action, if they be not hindered, 
they moue as it were inone moment, in that they want rea- 
ſon, hich ſhould ſtruggle with ſence. But in man, though 
aſfection fodainely mooueth, yet it is not ſo teadily transfor- 
med into deſire, or q nekely mooued to action, in that this 
cannot be without the conſent of teaſon: the which as a mi- 
ſtris, oftentimes permitteth not affection to breake fortlvin- 
to defire,or ſo — to proceede to action: If ther- 
fore loue be willing to reſolue into deſite, of neceſity rea - 
ſon muſt thereunto conſe nt, it beeing ſhee that perfectly 
knoweth the hope, v hich is the true foundation of this de- 
ſite. Therefore when any rare beautie or pulchritude con- 
formable to our appetite, diſcouereth it ſelfe, it is not in our 
wer at that inſtant, to reſiſt amarous affection: bit if this 
eauty be placed in too high a ſubiect, as in a Princeſſe, hope 
of vnition and loue reciprocall, failing in vs by the light of 
reaſon, affection is not conuerted into amarous deſire, but 
rather into ſpeciall reuerence. By this true concluſion, we 
may coniectute how vainely it was ſpoken by our Poet; 
Although thou haſt thy heart placed full high abo, * 
Maile not though die thou dooft,ant languiſh in hex lone, * 
For it had beene atruer ſentence to haue ſaid: © 
Who placed hath his heart mounting too neare the hit, 
May well lament if he languiſh through want, and die. 


That loue changeth himſelfe into defire of aunſwerable 
affection, theſe amorous and valiant Gentlemen, will ſerue 
me with moſt certaine aud infallible teſhmonie, whoſtir- 
red vp by ſuch a deſire, to mike themſelues woorthy of tlie 
rectprocall loue of their affected miſtreſſes, eduet euer to 
3 gentle and liberall actions: and there is no doubt, 

t in the heart of euery noble lover, the principalleſt de- 
ſire is, tobe beloued mutually, and that he had rather be de- 
priued of the vnion of loue rec procall, than by vnion to loſe 


the mutuall and interchangeable affection of his deere affe · 
F z cted: 
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Qed: aud this may ſuffice for the definition of loue. Vet wil 
I not forbeare , to admoniſh theſe moſt beautifull Ladies, 
that they be not too preſumptuous in the title of Miſtreſles, 
as though they themſelues might not like wiſe come to bee 


louers: For though their hearts be built of plaiſter of Ada» 
mant, yet be they not ſo hard, but that Loue ſometimes with 
his golden arrow may pearſe them;thereforc when I ſay,in- 
amoured, I intend aſwell women as men; and by a Louer, I 
giue to vnderſtand, both the one and the other. 2 ſane 
way and meane, that amorous paſsion, in humane isin- 

endred, as by beautie being an obiect to the ſight,and ther- 
fore is the mother thereof; ſo may we affirme with the au- 
thotitie of Perrarch, that the cies be guides vnto the path of 


loue: and therefore in the firſt Terzerro of his Sonnet, bee 


faith, there was aday when the Sunne was darkened. 
Tome, me 3 age altogither abe 
And ope did make the way, ly eies, my heart to ll. 
I hichto mh teares 8 whence they did diſtil. 
And in the fift Stanza of the Sonet : ſo weake the threed 
is, where upon my yrkeſome life depends: 
Aud alſo with my heart, let both thoſe lights feele ſmart, 
Which tothe 3 did guide me, to depart: 
And not onely the louers eies, as the way, but thoſe alſo 
of het beloued doe neceſlanily concurre, to the imprinting 
of this amorous paſsion, as affirmeth the ſame Poet in the 
Soonet, Love hath me ſet, as white vnto the ſhaft, ſaying; 
Tour etes this mortall blem, did towardes me dirett, 
Cainſt which prenasles no lime, nor place can well protect: 


And in the Sonnet: 
O cruell ſtarre, if heauent in vs hame any force, 
And cruel! woman, of whoſe cies I take remorce: 
es ele the bow mhereto I for a marie did reſt. 
That made the wound whereby, with laue I do not «eſt. 
Andinthe Sonnet: 
When Ey the eies into the heart profound, 


. 
| ane Lone. 
©" A worn doth her bucly imige ſends 

T ben all things elſe depart awayfullround, © 
Aud vertus, which th omprehend: 


which the ſouls doth conpreb. 
Then leaues the reſt of all the members ſtraight 
Immoneable, much labe a ponderons macro! | waight. 49 


We therefore concluding with the Poet will ay,that the 
eyes be thofe that ſwallow e the Idea of the beauty ba- 
loued, and tranſport it to the Louers heart; whereupon the 
minde incited by that moſt delectable contentment, enters 
into contemplation, and feeling of that influence wherwith 
it is moued, and by litle and little fet on fire, eſpecially when 
vnto this there commeth the reuerbetation againſt them of 
thoſe molt glittering beames, feat foorth from the eies of 
the beloued: ſo that freſh fewell added to the former fier, all 
theſe together inflame with amorous heat. Aud as it is not 
19 our power (molt noble Queene) to reſiſt amorous affec- 
tion, as that which in a moment altering the virall fpirites, 
maketh impreſsion in our ſenfible facultie, ſo not being able 
without the conſent of reaſon, to breake foorth into &fice, 
it is in our power to bridle, and induceit to a mediocritie; 
Which if we doe not, it is no more humane loue, but made 
like the loue of ſavage beaſts, is termed beſtiall. Wherefore 
as this diſordinate loue is the noriſhment of all vices, ſo tem- 
perate loue, is the principal] originall of all vertues, Leauing 
therefore apart this brutiſh loue, which deſeructh rather the 
name, of a luxurious and furious ſtorme, then of true love, 
we will diuide humane loue into three ſeuerall kindes, diffe- 
rent one from another, in reſpect of the end to which they 
are directed. 7 

The firſt and excellenteſt of all the reſt, like vnto the 
diuine of · ſpring ot that celeſtiall Venus, wherein the Sera- 
phins immeaſurably burning, do enflame with like affecti 
on all the reſt of the Angelicall ſpirites, is called diuine 
loue . This was defined by Plato in his Phedro, to bee no o- 


ther then a diuine furie , which reduceth to memotie the 
5 | forme 
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this is called chaſte loue,and is in the ſecond degree of tem- 
perance . It ſeemeth kiſsing vnto this Loue, is permitted 
for a rewardin that a kiſle is rather the coniunction of ſoule 
then body, for by meane of a kille , a moſt pleaſing paſſage, 
of the liuelieſt ſpirits being procured both from the or e and 
others heart, the ſoules of louers remaine ſo bound togither 
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forme of true beauty, in that farre from all bruti ſh̃ action, in 
the onely contemplation of his faire and deare beloved, he 
reſteth ſatisfied; who beholding beauty as the Image of Di- 
uinitie, raiſethyp by that meanes his minde to meditate on 
that beauty which is perfect and celeſtiall. This diuine lo- 
uer deſireth that his deere affected ſhould be ſet on ſii e, with 


ſo holy, chaſte, & immaculate a love towards him. With ſuch 
loue, not onely yong men, but olde, teligiou , and men mat- 
Tied may be inameiedʒ and it is in the higheſt and moſt per. 
fect degree of temperature. The ſecond kind, without con- 


taminating chaſte thoughts, rejoyceth onely in beholding, 
diſcourſing, and conuetſing with his beloued, as alſo by her 
to be mutually affected. This ic diſcrepaut, from that in the 
diuine louer, iuſomuch as admiring humane beauty, without 


liſting vp the mind to that from whence ſhe had her begin- 
ning, hee meditateth on this beauty humane, not as the I- 
mage and repreſentation of Diuinitie, but as if it were moſt 


true and e ſſentiall beutie, and reioyceth in this contentment: 


by the vndiuided knot of loue, that of two ther is wade one, 


- which compounded aſter this maner,governcth two bodies, 


and therefore thoſe chaſtely enamored, deſire to attayne to 


a kiſle,as being a true convexion of the ſ{wle. Wherfore the 


diuine Philoſopher in his Conninio, (peaking of one inamo- 
red with chaſte loue ſaith, that kiſsing, the ſoule commeth 
into the lippe · from whence it flieth out, and is receined. 

The third kinde ot hi mane loue, is that, which reſolueth 


into deſire ot vnition, with the ching beautifull, not one ly in 


minde, but alſo corporally, yet by lawful and honeſt meane; 
and this loue is that, which is the beginning of thiice ſacred 
Matrimony , and in this, not one ly an ynion of reciproca!l 

loue, 
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loue. but alſo a deſire of eternitie is diſcouered: for by meane 
of this laſciuious loue, a man communicating his owne pro- 
per kinde, beeing fraile, maketh himſelfe eternall. Thus 
much Plato gaue to vaderſtand, when he ſaid, Loue is a de- 
fire of bringing forth that which is beautifull : although this 
definition hath by others beene diuerſly interpreted, they 
ſuppoſing , that the diuine philoſopher vnderſtoode it by 
that loue, wherewith Socrates loued faire and goodly yeng 
men; which reſolued into a defire of generating in their gen- 
tle wittes, his noble conceits and morall vertucs. There fo- 
loweth (moſt excellent Queene) and with this Iwill finiſh 
my diſcourſe, as the ſhadewa body, ſo this loue, a moſt cru- 
ell paſsion, which many times with his bitter poyſon, ap- 
palleth and infeſteth the happy ſtate of theſlouer : I his 
is wicked icalouſie ; which is no other but a paſsion that aſ- 
ſaileth and freezeth the inamoured heart by imminent dan- 
ger of leeſing, or tobe hindered in the mutuall affection of 
is beloued: This taketh beginning and nouriſhment,from 
the louers ynderſtanding the want of ſome perfection in 
_— which in his cotriuall is aboundant and plenti- 
Heere Signior Cuirino held his peace, and iudging that 
hee had ſufficiently ſatisfied the commaundement of the 
Queene, would haue retired himſelte. When the Queene 
beckened vnto him, that he ſhould fir ſtill, and commaun- 
ded the Lady Tarquinia Molca, with all the ether gentlewo-. 
men, thatſthey ſhould moue queſtions to Signiot Gx/i9 in 
the argument of loue, that by this gentle exerciſe, they 
might beguile the time, till the comming of his Highneſſe. 
his noble defire of your Maieſtie, aunſwered then the 
Lady Tarquinia (miling, is vnto me ſingulat good happe,and 
fortune, ſeeing by this occaſion I hope to reduce my minde 
to tranquilitie, which now is greatly troubled for that which 
Signior Gxirin hath ſayd, holding opinion, that loue is pro- 
cured in vs, by a ſecret conformitic of nature , which theſlo- 
uer hath with his beloued, and that this conformitic depen- 
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dceth on the heauens : which being true, how {hall I be free 
from this amorous ſtorme, notwithſtanding I now ride to 
my great contentment in ſafe porte and harbour? for howe 
ſha!l Ibe able to auoyde, that a beautie conformable to my 
Nature preſenting it ſelſe before my eies, I may not enter 
into this tempeſtuous ſea of loue ? I beſeech you therefore 
by your wonted curteſie (Signior Guirino)explane vnto me, 
whether loue commeth by election or deſlinie. You ſhould 
(Madam Tarquinia) bee over highly e in your ſelfe, 
anſwered Gurine, and too cruell loue, if as youare 
alwaycs be loued, ſo you ſhould * — from being inamo» 
red, andthat delle could not chaſtice your ingratitude : 
that loue Aar rom ce leſtiall influence, it is confir- 
med by Petrarch, and eſpecially in the fift Stanza of his So- 
ner, or ſeſtine, which S e thus: To any creature thas 


doth harbour o on the earth,  fayi ng. 
a0 the in the weed there bes fuck beaft 


Fg hers A faire at leaſt 
7 whotke I ave ſecke, by ſhadow, and __—_— 


85 rim fleepe, when mo 
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Tet doch my firme deſire come from the flarres aboue. 


Here hee confeſſeth that his fitme and conſtant loue to- 
wards Laura, proceeded from the ſtarxes, that is, from cele- 
ſtiall influence, and in the ſeuenth Stanza of the Song. That 
my old ſweete, yet wicked Lord, ſpeaking in the perſon of 
Loue, he faith thus: 

* by his kar, doth ſeeme to be ordainde, 

From ſermile lone of maides, I could not be detaind, 


And in the Sonnet; 7: way be * will thinke that in cum 
mending her : in the third Terzerto hee faith: 
T. hy fate dinine, mortall tongne cannot expreſſed be: 
E elt tion eee 198 define. 
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To abſolue this doubt, and not leaue y ou n tay 
chat loue is planted in the heart of man by deſtinie, but it 
taketh there no roote, but by election: This is evident by 
the deſiuition of Loue © Fot he by a knowne beautie is in- 
cited, through the ſectet conformitie of nature, that the Lo- 


uer harh with his affected, ſo that it is not in our 58 t. h 
conforinable beautie diſcoueterh'it ſelfe to effect, chat in vs 
amorous paſsion ſhould not bee mooued, as like wiſe wee 
cannot procute, that others affeQions, whoſe ſubie ct is tlie 
part c, may not exereiſe their forte famiddeſt feare, 
and ſuch like : but in that theſe affeQighs cannot reſolue in 
to deſire, ac we haue ſaid, if reaſon do not thereto conſent, 
from whoſe agreement ſpringe th e lectionʒit followerh that 
loue cannot — e into defire,or take roote in mans heart, 
but by election, which is an action of free will, neither can 
it by the ſtars be violated, or haue hinderance, as Perrurch 


| ſpeaking of himſelſe affirmethj inthe laſt Stanze but one of 


his ſong: Alas that I am ignorant where hope is to bee 
NN planet | doth mee thus condemn to whls," © 7 
When that my fight is dimide by mortull vaule; * 

What favs is mthe ſtarres, or things in beanty that prevaue? 


The Poetcouetingtsiofer, hat thong the ſtanes enchine, 
yet inforte they not a man, ro offer himſelfe abt wete 4 
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truerhriexperience ſheweth , that Loue managet 
Empire with violence, and where there is leaſt hope of vni- 
on nnd Loue reciprocall, there ar reaſon from 
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ſeate, he principally maketh triall of his force. Vnhap- 
2 irrha po NF pane the loue of her one rnd 
miſerable, Canace with her brother Macareus, and vnbride 
led Phedra richche loue of moſt chaſte Hippohrwus, being o- 
uercome by amorous paſsion: Yaſphas tor loue of a Bull fre» 
quented the woods, and that incontinent young mam Gade 
animated, by this moſt cruell tyrant defiled in the Temple, 
that molt beautifull Ratue of Venus: and who will ſay, that 
the foundations of theſe loues were layed in any action of 
Wa foo no 915 Io, 2 {iy re 

rouoked to this diſordinate loue, rather by deſtiny than e · 
Echon To 1 Ap Sy that loue Geek roach in 
mans heact, by election, in my iudgement is no other, but 
to open the eyes of loue, and of a blinde boy, to make him a 
wakefull and vigilant olde man. My concluſion, learned 
Lady, (aunſwered ꝙuiriuo) ought to giue you ſo. much the 
more conſolation, by how much for the molt part it falleth 
out to be true, and after ſuch a manner true, as thoſe vnna- 
turall and ſordide affetiong,which ſo greatly amaze you, are 
retounted but for wonderfull accidents. Vndoubtedly they 
were beſtial inamorations, as brutich likewiſe all choſe ſhal 
be, whichare rooted in humane heattes, without the action 
of reaſon : of which you are not to preſume in your ſelfe, in 
whome reaſon vſeth to commaund, and ſence to obey. For 
2 hauing 2 8 poſſeſsion of your oo 

cautifull min e, it wall | e tor to extingui 1711 
the diſordinate flames of Loue but | detliny let before your 


5 
STENT IEEE holding it as the repreſenta- 
tion of diuinity, and i auiſhed with diuine loue, will pnoſent- 
ly transforme your ſelfe into the ſame diuiniti yx. 
I am contented r (Signior Gumino) of the ſe laſt 
wordes, anſwered the I 


Lady Targainia, no leſſe for commen- 

ation, then conſolation, neither will I urge furtheb : Then 
the Lady Camilla Canala , a matrone of, magnificent pre- 
ſence and high witte, tooke occaſion to propound a doubt: 
I would alſo willin 


gly know ſaid ſhe, ſceing loue is planted 
in 


* Tt, 


- ms. 


in humane hearts by deſtinie, and taketh roote by election, 
whether it be in the Louers power to extirpate it, for of this 
I greatly doubt. You haue great reaſon to doubt (ſaid Grrri- 

vo) for by the Philoſophers conſent, it is much more hard 
to reſiſt the appetite of deſire, chen of anger. And Plato in 
his Times affirmeth, that cupiditie giveth n no eare to reaſon, 
but no ſooner is ſtirred vp by ſence, then that immedlatly 
ſhe israuiſhed,by theſe e repreſentations: in which 
opinion Plurarch — Loue then beeing the principall 


affection of the part con yet notwithſtanding 
the beauty of the beloued bene . the louer repreſented b 
ſence and imagination, as it hath annexed vnto it I knowe 


not what manner of violence, which forcibly rauiſherh 
the ſoule of the louer, ſo is it impoſtible that the louer taken 
by that baite, nom cleare humſelfe, as Per rob atfirm eth 
of himſelfe, ſaying | 
The mere Hazariy hari ta ell conell Bike: 
The more on beauties hooke to faſten Tawaite, 
And in another place alſo, ſpcaking of himſelfe, he clearely 
ſheweth,that it is not in the louers power to brealce the a- 


mor ous cord, bot in chat ſoanet eſpecially," 


IfI ranifh t with fond deſire oo make great baſe, | 
To follow her that flieth away from me ſo fuſt- 
And — bonas lone doth — fall ſwift, 


j *"Shee to attend me t een 
And vaine it is to (} ſpurve, or yet away, 


When 1 ” lauer _ made Ws * fray. 


And n e ſonnet. 
Oh olefins hbertie what trial I haue had 
Since thy ds to conceive that ſtate ſo bad 
herein I remainde,/ſnce firſt [tooke the wonnd, 
, Of which there newer could yet 9 cure be found: 
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Theſe eyes did then delight ſogreatl in their me,, 
A reaſons — —— ſo. 
And in the ſecond Stanze of the loag alen dente will 
bade it A* ſaith: 8 1 
1 $8 was h me tranſport hence, 
n Abenden dbu der bridle ern d for ſmall uſe aue. 
79 5 in the ſixt Stanze _=_ —— ets 
F If meditate in thought ſhe doth me = ON 
| This fheweth euidently,that — 2 cf5ion 
by mans hart, it is in mans power! to acquite; himlelfot 1 
4 8 ** N ä 
oe 25 7 Aue b bpb ee 
122 Aan eee mee: 
T 52 ů— 
1's That theremto doth thinks hee will hum ſurely leade: | 
And — — — OE Da N 


Vnhappie he, that honor doth attame, 
In 9 — waned 
That drawne by ſe 


Where he a Su 
Aud who can bridle that which — no  raine, 
e ſured that to death at length ſhe will me trame, 
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Notwithſtanding, Ilittle regarding the atithoricie of 
theſe Poets, ſeeing they haue but weake mindes, Tholde 
the contrarie for tructh : and that we haue power to free 
our {clues of amorous paſsion, when, or in what maner ſo- 
euer we pleaſe: and to the end moſt gentle Lady, togither 
with theſe other Gentle women, you may comprehend the 
truth, examining the matter a little more deepely, I ſay, that 
the moſt excellent and great God (principally Architect, 
of this worldly frame) hauing with al be autie bedecked the 
celeſtiall regions willi ange heall Spirits, furniſtung the 
heauenly ſpheares with ſoules eternall, and hauing repleni- 
ſhed this inferior part with all manner of plantes, hearbs, 
and living creatures. The divine maieſtie de ſirous to 
haue an artiſicer, who might conſider the reaſon ot ſo high 
a worke, admite the gteatneſſe, and loue the beauty there- 
of, in the end made man. being of al worldly creatures the 
moſt miraculous , but this divine worleman haulng before 
the creation of man, diſpenſed proportionably of his trea- 
ſures toa{creaturer, & euerie kind ef liuing thing; preſcri- 
bing voto them infallible laws, as to plants nouriſhment, to 
huing creatures ſence & to Angels viderſtanding,& doub- = 
ting with what manerof life he ſhuld adorne this hisnewe 
heire, this diuine artificer,in the ende determined to make 
him vnto whom hee could not aſsigne any thing in proper, 
partaker of al that, which the others enioy ed but in par- 
ticular, Wherupon calling him vnto him, he ſayd: Liue O 
Adam, in what life plealeth thee beſt, and take vnto thy 
ſelf thoſe gifts which thou eſteemeſt moſt deare. From wil 
this ſo liberall a graunt (moſt gracious Lady) had our free 
his original, ſo that it is in our power, to live likea plant, li- 
ning creature like a man, & laſtiy as an Angell t fot if a 

man addict himſelf only to feeding and nouriſiment, hee 
becommeth a Plante, if to things ſenſualkhe is as a brute 
beaſt, if to things reaſonable &cuilhegrowethactleſti- 
al creature: hut if he exalt the-beaurifabgift of his mind, to 
thinges inuiſible and diuine, hee tranſfourmeth\him- 


ſelfe 
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ſelfe into an Angel; and to conclude,becommeth the ſonne 
of God. To affume therefore, that wee haue not power to 
free our {clues from loue, after hie hath planted his roote in 
our hearts, is no other but to reiect the molt high gift gran- 
ted vnto vs by the chiefe creator, for our great perfeclion, 
and to ſay that we can liue no othetwiſe then creatures irra- 
tionall, which are wholly bent to ſenſualitie, is a matter al- 
togither falle;ſecing by the act of reaſon, we may reduce all 
affect: to medioctitie, and pacifie theſe diſordinate mo- 
tions of our mind: and . the reſt, this of loue . The 
Lady Camilla was ſatisfied with this ſolution, which althogh 
it was commended, , yet gaue it ſome yong men not liking 
. thereof cccaſionto mutter, that the empire of loue was vt- 
terly deſtroyed, and that after their ſo wonderfull exceſle, 
hee ſhould not haue authoritie, to make them ſo much as a 
ſafe conduct, ot chuer them vnder his great wings, they hol- 
ding that ſentence true: n 10 
That eaſily then all ſcuſẽ we admit, 
, When Lone of blame, is worthie thought and fir. 

But the Lady Syiuia Villa, whoſe turne it was now to ſpeal 
by propounding her doubt, cauſed ſilence: and her queſtion 
was, whether long diſtance and ſeperation increaſeth or di- 
miniſheth loue. That diſtance increſeth loue (anſwered ui 


rino) is very conformable to reaſon, by howe much the want 
is greater, by ſo much the more is deſire augmented: The 
Louer therefore by reaſon of ſeperation, being more deſti- 
tute of vnion, cauſeth his amorous defire to be the greater; 
or at leaſt impaireth it not atall. ' As Petrarch affirmeth in 
the laſt Terzetro, when time and place before minceies I 
ſet, ſaying. Bob 

That ſunne which-onmine eyes alone doth ſhine, 
11 With ſplendant beames doth ſcorch me often time, 

Being the ſame at night, N mus early in the morne, ' 


* Which far off dothme burus, with griefe, and eke 
Aud freſh in memorie each houre doth repre/e 


ent, 


- 1 The knot the time the place. of my moſt fond intent. 
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Here Petrarch ſheweth that his being in Ia farre from 
Laura, did not extęnuate his loue, iu that the beauty therof 
burned ſo much the more ardently, and remained alwaies 
the more freſh in memotie, and confirnied. Not witliſtan- 
ding I(molt famous Lady) to reſolue this doubt, make this 
atbitrement, that if this ſe paration be but for ſhott time, it 
doth not diminith, but rather increaſe loue , through the 
hope of ſodame returne : but if it bee fot any long time or 
continuance, it doth not onely impaire, but vtterly extin- 
— loue, which is plainely maniteſted by this reaſon: for 

y what meane loue is procured, by the ſelte ſame it is pre- 
ſerued. Loue therefore hauing production in mans heart, 
by meane of the eyes and fight, wee may with good rea- 
ſon couclude, that the fight of his deare beloued, is that, 
which ſweeteh/ nouriſhethloue: and therefore we ſte, that 
one nor other thing, louers are more ententiue, then to be- 
hold their affected:whereas by great diſtant ſeparation, the 
foode and nouriſhment of loue failing, of neceſsitte pining 
away through want, hee mult needes bee weakened, and in 
the end periſh. The Lady Syluia remained ſatisfied, and 
Madam Camilla, oftabile pe ceiuing all the companie to ex- 
pect hir propoſition, without furthet delay, mooued this 
queſtiou: whethet tealofie were atoken of great loue. Whe, 
er replied, it ſeemethꝭ noble Lady, that ieloſie is a 

igne of ſpeciall loue, for we vſually ſay, that whoſo greatly 
loueth, hee is not without feare, ielouſie being no other but 
a maruailous feare, as before wee aſfitmed. To reſolue 
therefore this doubt, I ſaythat the heart of him greatly en- 
amored, is the proper ſubiect ofthis moſt bitter paſsion, 
which we tetme ieloſie, yet doth it not ſo preſently take im- 
pteſsion, which is a manifeſt ſigne, that the great heat then 
beginneth to qnalifie: and when ieloſie proceedeth ſo far 
that hope temaineth dead, by the vicotie feare hath ob- 
tained, then that ſo feruent love; enclihing by little and n- 
tle rowardes his contrarie, is tranſformed into hatred 
and diſdaine. Ielouſie therefore is a ſi me — 
oue 
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Lady Camilla. And the Queene beckened to the 
teſſe of Sala, that ſhe ſhould moue her ſcruple: I his moſt 


out her doubt after this manner; : In the definition of 
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loue paſt, & ſlender affectiõ preſent. This anſwer 2 the 


dy coun- 


beautifull, and in all her actions and geſtures a moſt gracious 
Lady, beſides her other rare qualities, is fo readie of vtte- 
rance, and full of ingenious conceits, that the procureth the 
aſtoniſhment of all them that behold, or attend her. After 
ſhee had therefore pauſed a while, ſhee ſpoke in this 
ſor*. You haue defined loue to be no other but a defire of 
vnion; if this were true, it would likewiſe follow, that in 
things beloued after the vnion and poſſeſion of beautie, 
loue ſhuld reſt extinguiſhed : for where there is he want, 
there can bee no deſite, and yet n teacheth the 
cõtrarie, that after enioyance of the beloued, we yet in loue 


make further progreſsion. My queſtion therefore ſhall 


bee, whether after poſſeſsion of beautie, loue remaineth 
extinguiſhed. 3 eech 15. 

This doubt (moſt excellent * of no ſmal importance) 
anſwered Gzirizo) be cauſe it diſſenteth fro reaſon, that we 
ſhuld deſire the things we haue alreadie in out power. Not- 
withſtanding I would affirme, (alwaics excepting better 
iudgemẽt) that loue may be maintained liuing in two wants, 
theone is in the wat of ſimple vnion, & the other in want of 
vnion perpetual: after enioyanee of beauty, the firſt want of 
ſimple vnion ceaſeth, and then ariſe th the want of perpetu- 
all vnion, for when wee enioy a thing preſent, yet are wee 
by and by in want, of that which is to come, Which want 
3s of force, to maintaine liuing this deſire, that wee terme 
Loue: and therefore in that State, loue is no other but a de- 
fire of perpetuall enioying the thing beloued. With this ex- 
cellent diſtinction Guiriuo ſatisfied the Lady Counteſſe and 
all the ſtanders by: when the Lady Camilla Beuelucqua caſt 


Loue, you affirmed, that it ſprung from the knowledge of 
Beautie: this in my iudgement bringeth with it ſome diffi- 
culty, in that we ſee by experience, that ſome —— 

the 
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the thing truely beautifull, | grow enamoured with that, 
which to all others ſeemeth deformed and odious, there. 
fore neceſlarily you muſt affitme, that either deformiric to 
another may ſeeme beautie, or elſe that not abwaics beautie, 
but deformity alſo ſometimes, may be the mother of loue: 
cleare therefore vnto mee this doubt, that your definition 
remaine not vnpeifect. As things materiall aud corrupti- 
ble, fay te Ladie, aunſwered Suirino, can neuer bee ſo beau - 
titull, as that in them ſome defect may not be diſcouered. 
ſo dos they neper cartie With them ſuch deformitie, that 
ſome ſteppes of beauty may not appeare, for the euill 
diſpoſition of matter cannot ſo greatly reſiſt the Ideall 
ſorme and reaſon, but that in it the excellencie ot the 
diuine artificer will diſconet it ſelfe. They therefore, 
wich vnto many ſeeme deſotmed, are neuer without 
ſome beautiful poynt, which becing neuer ſo little, when 
it ſhall be conformable to anothets nature, inſuch a one 
will it be of ſuch force to ſtirre vppe Loue, and there is no 
doubt but our mindes, as in the reſt, ſo alſo in loue, ate ve- 

rig divers, and therefore ſome are enamoured with a beauti- 
full mouth, and {weere ſmiling countenance, others with a 
fayre breaſt, or iuory necke, ſome wich delicate and white 
hands, others with the breath and comely grace, or ſome o- 
ther hidden beautie in a woman : who no ſooner baite 
theyr wings on this louing limetwigge, but blinde in all 
other deformities of their beloued , beholding onely that 
parte wherewith theyr minde is contented , they deeme 
their owne miſtreſle of all other moſt woorthie, to bee 
beloued and ſerued: and fo likewiſe, the leaſt blemiſſi in 
any fare woman may preualle ſo farre in his minde, vnto 
whoſe nature and diſpoſition it {hall bee diſproportion- 
able and diſpleaſing, as contemning ali other perfections, 
hee ſhall judge her vnwoorthie of any mans loue. This 
therefore is true, that loue proceedeth from kno ne beau- 
tie, becauſe of defortnitic, hatred; and of beaurie, loue is the 
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This anſwere-was commended: and the Lady Leonora Fa- 
crati further replied: tell me Signior Gririno, if loue bee the 
ſelfe ſame with deſire/ hy doth your definitions, fately de- 
lIiue:ed,callit in queſtion, and yet Leontlie Tew in his third 
dialogue of love ,, ſaith, that louè is no other but a defire, 

which is alſo contormable to experience, ſeeing wee loue 
becauſe we delire, and defirebetauſe we loue. Leu the Iew, 
a man queſtionleſſe of quicke and excellent witte, anfwe- 
red Guirino, hat h in this committed an erronãas one that con- 
trad: ctethihimſelfe in the firſt Dialogue? wherein hee 
diſtinguiſhe th loue trom deſire: but tuteſolue your doubt, 
Iauerre, that if we conſider loue as an affetiony it is as dib- 
ferent from deſire, as the begintung from the middeſt: ſee- 
ing love is that ſodaine and firftmiorion;which grown in 
mans minde tlirough apprehenſion of contormable beauty, | 
which without conſent of hape; diftiirticth that thitide, 
and altering the heart and deſire grounded vppon hope, 
| tolloweth loue, n being a meane to attain to the end,which 
| is vnion with beautie. * Notwithſtanding; loue is taken for 
N $a © defire,becauſe afterthe ſirſt motion it is tranſformediatb 
ö de ſite, and then it is true that we lou, becauſe we deſite, and 
| defire, becauſe we loue. The L. Leonora replied no further: 
1 | but Madam T arquiniz Molxa: It ſeemeth, tidded Thee,” that 
this your concluſion is contrarie to the Philoſopher, for he 
| | in his Politikes ſaith thus, that none can foue;exeept he firſt 
1 bed delighted with beautie, and he thus delighted in beautie, 
loueth not ſodainely, but then loueth, When he deſireth, 
the thing beloued be eing abſent, and hath to it as great a 
zeale being preſent. il o) Ut : Rp 

Out of tkeſe wordes wee collect, that deſite pteceed eth 
and followeth not lode Wee muſt obſerue (learned Ladie) 
(aunſwered Suirino) that the Philoſopher” ſpeaketh not 
of loue int his place; as it iss perturbation, and that firſt 
motion by vs before ſpoken of but intèndeth it by louing 
action, de ſitous to inferte; that the Lover is not brought 
to ſuch acte, before Loue bee re ſolued into a- deſire 
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the thing beloued; and this is ſofarre from being contra« 
ry, as that it is conformable to all our pofitions. The Ladie 
T arquinia highly commended this cleere explication of A. 
riſtotles als and vſing no further ſpeech, the Lady Ji. 
Horia Taſſona propounded her doubt after this ſort. Hither- 
to you haue diſcourſed of loue, we giuing attention, not 
knowing as hs „ whetherloue be a good or diſcommenda- 
ble thing, when notwithſtiding this moſt principally ſhuld 
be taught: for all our deſires and actions being moued from 
the knowledge of good and euill, we flying alwayes known 
euill, and following the good: who is hee that would not a- 
uoyde loue, if he thought it wicked, or would not folowe it, 
eſteeming it good: reſolue me therefore of this doubt,whe- 
ther loue be good or wicked: 'Petrarch wittily diſputeth, 
(anſwered Guirino) vpon this probleme, inthe Song, 

That my old Lord, Wicked though ſineete he ſeeme, 

Made to appeere before the Qurene on hie: 

Whom of our parts diuine, men gouernefſe do deeme, 

 Haning her ſeatt aboue the lofty azurde thie. 

Where hee fining to cite loue , before the tribunallof 
reaſon, accuſeth him as wicked and peruerſe: and loue de- 
fendeth himſelfe; in the end of which conflict, reaſon ha- 
uing heard, both the one atid other patt, leaueth the contro- 
ue rſie vndecided, ſaying: 

Suffice it; vbat to your complaints, 
I haue attended well: © 
But yet more time this ſtrife requires, 
Alerrour to repell. 
Notwithſtandingthe reaſons are not of light importice, 
by which our minds ſhould be induced to beſeeue, that loue 
| is a wicked thing. Firſt, in that it is an exceeding perturba- 
tion of our mind; and perturbations being contrary to tran- 
quillitie, whichiis one of the principalleſt conditions ofhu- 
mane felicitie, being good of it ſelfe, and to be deſired, and 
therefore of necelsitie al thoſe of themſelues are wicked and 
odious:ſecondly, becauſe he depriueth 5 of libertie:third v. 
| 2 or 


| + V 


for that further he cõtending with reaſon, auoydeth al good 


73 | operations: As Perrarchatfirmeth , complaining himſelfe, 
1 ot loue, in the third Stanza of this vnderwtitten Sonnet, ſay- 
il | ing: 


6 Theſe haue me made leſſe for to laue my God, 

N Then that I ought, and leſſe my ſelſe alſo, 

| | One woman hath me ſcourged with thu rod, 

[ That equally, all thoughts procure me woe. 

| Anda little more vnderneath, 

'F Thus am I now diſpoilde of my ſweete libertie, 

[ By my moſt cruel! foe, whome I accuſe and flie. 

i And in the triumph of loue: 

Of vs Iwill now ſpeake, and firſt of that great man, 
; That of our life and libertie diſpoile vs can, Ange 

| The ſame whome all the world calles Loue, as I doc learnes 

[| Bat bitter, as | you ſee, and better ſhall diſcerne, * 

If of your quiet thoughts, he prone the ſoueraigne ſire, 

|  eAs in our hearts his thoughts do kindle burning fier, 

* And further, loue is a cauſe, that looſing our ſelues, wee 

= are transformed into another, as Petrarch atfirmeth of him- 

j ſelfe in the Song by me cited. 227 

Theſe two haue me transformd into the ſlate pon fire  *' 

. Of me, a liuing man,making a Lawrell tree, 

| Which planted in cold ground, without leanereaunot be. 
And in the third chapter of loue: | 

Of my great enemy the path I ſearched out, © 
Aud ſeeking her to finde, I was transformd throughent: 

A louer to be loud, ſerene of doubt. ' 

Afrioſto alſo ſuppoleth, that Loue, for the moſt part, iss 

— wicked thing, when be faiths VEL 
| Loue we do not therefore ſo wicked alwayes find, 

i” But that ſometimes he helpes, aſwell as hurtes the minds, 

'Y Notwithſtanding moſt gentle Lady,Iam ofa contrary o- 

b | pinion, and hold, that loue is a moſt excellent thing, and 

E neceſſary to a good and happy life: but I vnderſtand nor 

this by beſtiall loue: For this yndoubtedly is wicked, and 
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that which depriueth of libertie, and auoydeth all good o- 
perations,there being no greater ſeruitude then ſin: and this 
peraduenture Petrarch vnderſtoode when he ſaid: 

Theſe haue me cauſed leſſe to lowe my God, 


But ſpeaking of other ſorts of loue, all are good, and pro- 
fitable to a man: and comming to the firſt, which for his ex- 
cellencie, is called diuine loue: this is moſt excellent, in that 
being a deſire of vnition, wich the thing beutifull, as the true 
Image of Diuinitie, by meane of humane creature, it lifteth 
vp the minde to loue beautie, and is inflamed with incredi- 
ble loue towardes his Creator. Neither can that loue be ter- 
med wicked, which burſteth out into deſire, of generating 
by honeſt meane, the thing beautifull, in that being joyned 
with a deſire of cternitie, of al other, it procureth the great- 
eſt good to mikind. But what ſhal we ſay of the other kind 
of loue, placed in the ſecond degree of temperance? may we 
peraduenture affirme it wicked, ſeeing farre from all bru- 
tiſh action, in the contemplation of beautie onely, and reci- 
procall affection of his deare beloued he contents himſelfe? 
This is that perfect degree of loue , which enflameth- the 
hearts of men to ee Wherefore Petrarch 
calling to minde his erraur, in this Sonnet vnder alleadged, 
bene ſo raſhly indignified Loue, in the ſixt Stanza , and 
alſo in the reſt of the Sonnet he faineth himſelſe by loue, ta- 
ed ofingratitude, ſay ing: 


Ay mortall fe, with bitter frumps aſſayes, 

But woman, marke the other part,alwayes: 
Which ſbal the truth declare with faithfull heart, 
How thus ingrate, this man came to depart: 


In youth he did apply,bimſelfe to ſelling 


Wordes wholly vaine, and lies ele eftſoones telling: \ 
And as it ſeemes, he was no whit aſhamde: 7 
Moon d by this meane, to maize me elbe be blamde, | 
With my delight which doth moſt pure remaine 
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Of bumane Lone. 
From his defive, which wou me gladly ſtaine: 
Aud in ſweete life, which he uexation calles 
Some follies to lament he freſhly falles, 

When by my held, he glorious doth remaine, 
Which of humſelfc, he neuer could attaine. 


And alittle afterwardes in the ſame Song: 
Under my wings I did him ſo conuoy, 
That Knights and Ladies in hs ſpeech tool toy, 
And afterwards him to that fame did bring, 
As that mong ſt ripeſt wittes his name did ring: 
end of his wordes, conſeruaes they did make, 
Il ho in his ſpeech ſo great delight did take: 
Though now in court ſome ſjcophant he be, 
Or with the vulgar ſort m baſe degree. 


i 


loue is acceptable to God and men. 

Neuer was nightly dreame,ſo fond and vane, 57 

As that opinion, which he doth retame ris Ab 

Of vs : whome now he perfect doth know 

Fauourd of God aboue, and men below: 

Thu lofty ſire, for this laments Itrom. 1424 

We will conclude therfore, that loue is a good and ſweet 

thing: and more, whoſoeuer findeth not himſelfe inueigled 
with ſome of theſe louing ſnares, is but a ſottiſh man, and of 
the common ſort. It remaineth that I anſwere the contra- 
rie arguments, for better vnderſtanding : Bee it therefore 
knowne vnto you, that the perturbationsand affeftions of 
the miude, ate no other but ſodaine and forcible motions of 
the concupiſcent & angry faculties ſtirred vp by the know- 
ledge of things delightfull or noyſome, as I have faid,rh;cle 
being procured by Nature her ſelfe, who doth nothing in 
vaine, or which is not conformable to dine prouidence, 


And in the laſt Stanza Cauing one, hee affirmerh that this 


and therefore cannot be ſaide to be wicked; for that were 


no other than to reptehend God, and Nature her ſelfe, who 
| Dae 
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gaue vnto man the vertue of the angry and concupiſcent fa. 
culties: affections therefore in themlelues,are rather good 
and necellary to the creatures and man, than wicked'; for 
without them the patts bert mee einde, could not be 
preſerued, conſidering that thefe moue the creature to acti- 
on, yet may they be wicked in a man, when reſoluing into 
deſire, they obay not reaſon, for then they become brutiſh: 
wherefore affections touching man, may be compared to a 
horſe, who bridled, is very good and profitable, but hurt- 
full without bit; becauſe eaſily hee carieth the rider awaye 
keadlong, affections being greater benefite to man, then to 
other vnreaſonable creatures: for man without affections, 
{ſhould be allo without vertue, vertue being no other, then 
an habit, imprinted in our angry & concupiſcent faculties, 
by meane of which all other affections are eaſily reduced to 
mediocritie, and therefore, as S. Auguſtine faith, to a Chri- 
ſtian, concupiſcence ayd anger be neceſſary, to ſtitre vppe 
temperance, continence, tollerance, and fortitude. And the 
fame Saint in the fourteenth booke'of the cittie of God af- 
firmeth, that affections agree wel, witli the be loued of Goc 
ſaying: that the Cittizens of the holy cittie, who liue ace | 
cording to God, in the pilgtimage ot this life, do feare, are 
angrie, deſirous, ſad, and merry: but becauſe in theſe, loue 
hath a good ordination, in them all theſe perturbations are 
modetate and good: wherevppon that ſhrill Trumpet of 
truth ſaid: be angrie, but ſinne not: to which opinion con- 
forming my ſelfe, L alſo ſaie; loue O yee gentle yong men, 
and be enamoured you faire, and moſt gratious Lak for 
loue is a good thing; but ſinne not. This excellent conclu- 
fon, was with great contentment, eſpecially of the vong 
gentlemen accepted and praiſed: but after their whiſper- 
ings were ſomwhat ceaſſed, the Lady Counteſle Tien wo- 
man of moſt loſtie conceit, whoſe turne it was to propound, 
bethinking herſelfe alitele. At laſt: I would willingly know 
ſaide ſhe, whether the beloued, be bound to reciprocation 
in loue, and by what —— into 2 
2 0 
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of Loues definition, which you Signior Grins haue mad e. 
this ſeemeth an Iniunction, notionely of coui te ſie, but alſo 
of neceſsitie. For that ſecretconformitie of nature, which 
is bete ene the louer and the beloued;as it forceth him ina- 
mored to loue, ſo ought it to vrge in her affected, an anſwe- 
rable loue. For beſides that (crediting me) things of con- 
formable nature, ſhould haue a conformable deſire, and in- 
cli nation. Yet futther, it wee attribute any thing to Daut 
a Poet of great authoritie, wee will be ready to affirme that 
Love is io iuſt a Lord, that he exempteth none beloved fro 
louing, but with his mighty power, and burning firebrands 
he enflameth the hearts of all them beloued, with loue mu- 
tuall towardes their louers. Notwithſtanding how may wee 
credite this, heholding the teares and hot ſighes of thele ina- 
mored yong Gentlemen, whoſhew manifeſt tokens of the 
crueltic of their ingratefull Miſtreſſes? Putte mee there- 
fore out {of this doubt. eArioffo and Petrarch were of 
contrary opinion to Dane, anſwered Gauirins ., who in divers 
places af firme, that Loue doth not force and binde the be- 
loued to affect; but on the contrary, ſeldome are the deſiret 
of her beloued , correſpondent to thoſe of her louer : and 
therefore eHriofto complaining himſelfe, ſaith: 
Wherefore doth Loue ninſt Flamme frame our will, 
To anſwer him with lone, with lowe whom we do hall, 
Perfidious wretch, from whence doth it proceeds, 
That thou with diſcordance, tmo ſenerall hearts doſt frede? 


And alittle after: 15383 b4 bt 
Why doft thou langh and ioy, feede,and maintzine thy life: 
Procuring from the eyes, fountunes of teares by ſtrife; 


| And Petrarch maketh the fubieR 7 of one parte of his 
Sonnets and Songs, ſometimes of the crueltie and ingrati- 
rude of his Laura, other hiles of the treachery of loue, and 


eſpecially in the Sonnet, 


There mu a day when ſunne olſcurrd dai 
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bn of Saying in the laſt Terzerto: 
Loue me(alas mar med, altogether found, 

Aud ope did make the mi, i cies,my heart to bid, 

When 1 transfixed by his greenous mortall wound, 
IMade of my eies wet foordes, frem whence teares did il. 
Tet as I thinks by that, he little honour gaind, 

Wounding me in ſuch ſtate wherein I was detaind, 
Towarmed, not his bowe, once to beholde conftramd, 


And in the Sonnet by me cited, he fayth, ſpeaking of loue: 


Thu cruell boy markt well of whom I now compluine, 

| *' © That wntillthen my garments onely did yemaine, 
Hit with bis dart: he therefore in his wily ſnare 
Anmigbitie Dame did catch, when ſhe was unaware, 

ib whom I neuer could, or euer can prenaile, 

V By force, wit penitence, hut with theſe three do faile. 


And in the third Stauza of the Sonnet which beginneth: 
In time when heauems are furiouſly enclinde, 
Hee ſaith: 
Ab cruell Laue, that doſt me thus enforce, - 
Of this wilde beaff, cauſer of my remorce, 
The woyce to follow pace, and ebe the path, 
When ſhe vnbound, doth flie farre from thy wrath. 


For abſolut ion therefore of this doubt, I ſay that the na- 
tural conformitie which is betwe ene the louer and beloued, 
is a conformitie berweene the obiect and forcible power, 
for the beloued with her beautie, concurreth as obiect, and 
there is but ſeldome conformitie betweene the one and o- 
thets power : And therefore it may eaſily fall out, that 
the beautie of the affected may bee apte and conformable, 


to mooue the minde of the Louer, when in very deede 
Mt ded wade 
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the beautie of the Louer, ſhall not haue the like conformi- 
tie in the minde ot the beloued, or be prevalent to kindle in 


her amorous paſſion. For this cauſe the Poets fained, that 
Loue had two ſorts of darts, that is ſome gilded, and others 
of lead, nd that thoſe gilded had power to enflame, & thoſe 
of lead to congeale & freeſe: as alſo that he pearced louers 
with his golden ſhafts, when the beloued, were for the 
moſt part ſtricken with the leaden ones, and therfore Pe- 
trarch willing to cleare himſelfe, ſweareth ſaying; 


If Imay ſaie ſo much, Lone with his golden dart 
Chargeth on me, when thoſe of lead, fall toher part. 


Notwithſtand ing ſhe beloued, is bound by election, per- 
ceiuing the lotall and faithfull ſeruice of her ſeruant, to te- 
tourne the like mutuall affection, which not doing, ſhe fal- 
leth into the errour of ingratitude, in that ſhee be loued re- 
ceiueth ſecret honour and commendation, by this affection 


ol hir louer, ſhe ſhewing in that moſt notable perfection, & 


ſuch, as that it vrgeth him to be enamored, to loue and ſei ue 
her, and ſo much the more ſhe muſt holde hetſe lf bound, if 
ſhe perceiue herſelfe beloued with one of thoſe kindes of 
loue before rehearſed: for if ſhee obſerue her ſelfe affected 

with this brutiſh and ſordide love, ſhe is no waies bound to 
anſwerable a? ection, neither for this ſhal ſhe be de emed in- 
grate, but rather in hating ſuch a louer, (he deſerueth praiſe 
and commendation. The Lady Counteſſe rephed no fur- 
ther: And Madam Camilla Maſti propounded her doubt, 

which was, whetherit were better to loue or bee beloued. 

Thar to loue is better (anſwered Guirmo) may be affirmed 

by the Philoſophers authoritie, for to loue is action, and 

with ſome contentment, being good, but from the beloued 

there proceedeth no action: and moreoner it is better v0 

kao we then be knowne, and the Louer knoweth, hut ſhee 
affected as hauing loue made to her, may bee depriued of 

knowledge, and therefore thinges without life may be be- 
: loucd 


| 
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loued,but neuer loue : finally, the louer in louing, exereiſeth 
the work ef charitie, which doth not the beloued: And ther- 
fore the Philoſopher affitmeth, that to delight in loving ra- 
ther than to be beloued, is a more commendable thing, and 
a ſigne of greater excellencie in good cuſtome and faſhion. 


On the other ſide, it ſeemeth, that to bee beloued is greater 


perfectionʒ for to loue, being the ſame as to deſite, proueth 
want of perfection in the louer, wherein the beloned doth a- 


bound: and further, by how much the final cauſe is more per- 
fect thã the efficier, fo much doth the beloued exceed in per- 
fection the louer, in that ſhe affected concurretli as the lo- 
uing and deſired end, and the lover is procured to loue, in 
fauour of her affected, or to receiue from her ſome petfecti- 


on. Now clearing this doubt, I fay, that this word to loue, 


may be interpreted in two ſenſes; one is, to deſire vnition 
with the thing beloued, to the ende to obtaine perfe- 
ion from it; the other, in deſiring to giue vnto the thing 


better than pouertie, 
fect. 


his Creator, ſeeking vnition with him, for to participate 
0 1 1 | Fa 11 . . .. * 
of his perfection. In the ſecond fence, it is a thi 


9 


more excellent to loue, than bee cloued : for in the louer 


beloued ſome perfection. In the firſt ſeaſe, as riches is 
o is it better to be beloued than al- 


_ Andain this manner are the kindes of humane loue ſette 
downe by me; for rhe lover ſeeketh vnion with the belo- 
ued, to obtaine perfection fiom her beautie, whereof hee 
hath want. After this ſort likewiſe dooth the creature loue 


ng much 


wee ſuppoſe plenty, aud in the beloued penury. With this 


loue God loueth the creature, and defireth to vnite it with 
his diuine Maie ſtie, to reach vnto it full n 


. . mne. <4 44 | = » 4 . 
this loue the Prince loueth his lubiects, andthe greater his 


inferior, to giue and not receiuę perfection. 


. 


Out of this wee haue ſpoken , you ( moſt honourable 


Lady) ſhall gather this ſingular concluſion, that all loues 


Have their originall from aboundaunce ot defect, as the di- 


o 


0 88 me . err K. Sr * * 
| ine Philoſopher allirmeth in his Cinzii?; and in his booke 


I 3 called 
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deſite, the firſt matter hath of vnition with forme, Goth, 


that it is in ſoft and delicate hearts, the which continualiy 
are nouriſhed with ſweete and pleaſing cogitations, as di- 
uine Petrarch heere teſtiſieth, ſpeaking of loues originall. 


Women therefore b 


Cf lumane Lone. 

called Ly/de, faining that Pore,which fignifieth riches,is the 
father, and Pema,which importeth pouertie, is the mether 
of loue . For love ſpringeth either from thepenutie of the 
Louer, or wealth of the beloued, or from want in the belo- 
ued, and ſuperaboundance in the Louer. The Lady Camila 
commended the anſwer, and all the other Gentle women, 


wiſhing withun themſelues, to be rather rich affected, then 
poore inamored. The Lady Lucretia Machiazella propoun- 


ded this excellent queſtion: whether is more feruent, the 
loue of a man towardes a woman, or of a woman towardes a 


man? 
Moſt gentle Lady aunſwered Cuirino, the reaſons are 
not of ſmall moment, by which wee may conclude, that wo- 
men exceede in loue, whereof the firſt is perfection, which 
women recciue fro vnition with man, as i the Philoſopher 
it is confirmed, where hee entreateth of vniuerſall begin- 
nings of things naturall: ho deſirous to ſhewe the great 


that ſhee deſireth forme, as the female deſireth the male: 
and this is in no other reſpect, but becauſe matter requireth 
perfection from forme, as doth the female from the male. 
Woman therefore attayning perfection from man, and not 


man from woman, ſo amorous de ſite in her is more emi- 


nent then that in man. But further, if wee ſhall but conſi- 
der the proper ſubiect and abode of loue, wee ſhall finde 


when he ſayth: 


| 25 From idle mind, and mautonneſſe humane 


He ſpringe c: nouriſtt with 1 though ſweet,yet Vaine, 


And of vaine folke doth Lo 
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fually idle, being nouriſhed with ſweete and pleaſant cogi- 
tations : and on the contrarie, men beeing ſterne, and 
for the molt part, entangled in ferious meditations, wee 
may conclude, that loue taking greater nouriſhment in 
the heart of a woman, becommeth alſo more preualent 
and vigorous. Al:hough I, notwithſtanding theſe reaſons, 
do hold the contrarie for trueth, and that amorous pafsion 
is much more vechement in man then in woman: and I 
am mooued thereto byithis moſt probable ſuppoſition, 
that the more preualent cauſe, bringeth foorth the more 
forcible effect. The beautie then of woman beeing farre 
more excellent then that of man, as Signior Patritis yeſtet 
day ſhewed: and beauty being the caule which produceth 
love, it will follow, that the beautie of a woman ſhall 
bring forth in mans heart amorous affection: much more ar- 
dently, then {hall the beautie of a man, in the heart of a wo- 
man: and therefore reaſon willeth, that the name of belo · 
ued be attributed to the woman, and the name of Louer to 
man, being proper to a woman (and reward of her beautie) 
to be beloutd and ſerued of man, mans property confiſting 
in louing and ſeruing her, as his naturall miſtreſſe. That 
this is true, experience teacheth, for a woman ſeldome 
| Pricked forwarde withamorous affection, is mooued to 
loue a man, or it ſhee loueth, ſhee doth it but to auoyde the 
ng her ſelle to bee beloued, and 
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vice of ingratitude, knowi 
| 
faythfully ſerued. | 
I Iris no maruaile then, if in the heart of a Woman, 
this fire beeing alwayes fo flenderly ' kindled , it is in 
pobibilitie by euerie blaſt of diſdaine, to bee extingui- 
ſhed, and that ſhee is ſo apt to change, will, and minde. 
Anſwering therefore, vnto the contrary reaſons, and firſt 
to the authoritie of the Philoſopher, Fay it is true, that tlie 
firſt matter de ſireth forme as the female the male. For as 
the female, which in this re ſpect repreſenteth Nature, 
deſireth the male, not for herowne perfeQion, becauſe ſhee = 
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js moſt perfect, but for the conſeruation ef her proper 


kinde, and for generall perfection, ſo matter de ſireth not 
forme for her perfection, becauſe ſhe in her one eſſence is 


perfect inough : neither being matter, hath it neede of 


forme, but the deſireth the vnion of forme, Hot generall 
perfection, to the end this compoſition might be made. To 
the other teaſon I anſwere, that the heart of women is farre 
more folt and delicate then is mans, and ſhee is idle, nouri- 
{hed with ſweete and pleaſant cogitations, but I denie theſe 
to be the principall harbourers of amorous paſsions, al- 
though indeede they bee caſte and pliant ſubiects of com- 

aſsion. For the tender and gentle heart of a woman not 
1d able to endure the feruent {1g hes, teares, and lamen- 
rations of het faythfull Louet, is procured to ſatishe him 
with mutuall affection, by compaſsion rather ſubdued, then 
amorous paſsion. 

I doubt Signior Guirino, replyed the Lady Aachiauella, 
that you haue rather procured your ſelfe diminution, then 
attribution of our fauour, your demerite deſeruing the one 
ſo much more aboue the bond wherein we are tyed to ren» 
der the other, as the meaneſt blame you haue imputed vnto 
vs, exceedeth the vncertain commendation mixed therwith- 
al: and truly this is a new kind of reprehenſion, when vnder 
Praiſe lieth hidden deprauation: but who knoweth not that 


vnder conmendation of our beauty, you haue priuily ex- 


preſſed the rebuke of tyranny? and by ſne wing how we be» 
come louers by election, you hane made vs as it were altogi- 
ther rebellious to loue. But which is worſe, you haue de ſcxi- 


bed vs for flitting & inconſtant, which blame vndouhted ly 
doth ſo far excee de the prayſe of compaſsion as the vice of 
infidelitie ſurmounteth the natural vertueof pietie: & al is 


vntrue: for wee are not tyrannous, nor rebe llious fr loue, 
but leuing, more conſtant and faithfull then men You 
Ladie, aunſwered Guirino, haue interpreted my wordes 
in ſiniſter ſence, for the commendation is true and pro- 
perly belonging to you, and the blame is vncertaine, and 

not 
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not by Your faul. Iconfeſſe that vnder the name of your 
beauty I haue expreſſed tyrann, conforming my ſelſe with 
Socrates, who was wont to ſay(ſpeaking of humane beau: ie) 
that ſhe waz a ty rant that raignedbut aſmal time. Thu moſt 
-Wiſe Philoſoplier, deſirous to inferre, tliat beauty in the ma- 
ver of a tyrant, dotli violentiydeuoure and drawe vnto her - 
lelte all chole mindes, whichmay comprehend lier exerei- 
ſing over them all, tyrannicall empire. Therefore you can 
not auoyde, but be ing faire, 93 
can this be aſcribed yato you fdr qr ſcommendation, ſeeing it 
354 particular priuilege granted vnto you from God and na- 
ture, to the eudghat hy meant laue, yo mighit by autho- 
ritic by vs men, be loved and ſerued : This ſecret anci natural 
vice of tyranny which is in you, haue I yet after ſueh a ſort 
tewpered with pietie, that it ſhoulde not ſeeme greeuots 
vnto you; to bee called Tytants by nature, and grations 
.Queches by election; | neither have; made you altogether 
rebellious to loue, though I haue attributed vnto you ra- 
ther the name of beloued than louing, hauing alſo ſhewed 
that it is greater pet fection to be beloued, than loue: and 
notwithltanding it is true that you are ready to change 
your will and minde, this is in you rather a vertue than vice, 
being a manifeſt ſigne, that amorous affe ction can not pre. 
uaile ſo farre with you, but iuſt diſdaine may much more, 
neyther doe you make your ſelues ſo ſeruile, but that ſtill 
you reſerue your princely autkoritie, wluch neither can nor 
will ſupport the leaſt contempt : and your ſelfe (Ladie) 
giueth heereofample teſtimony, who not for any offence, 
but vpon ſuſpitien, that amongſt divers praiſes of women, 
I had {owed ſome little ſeede of blame, al angry on a ſodain, 
haue changed your minde and opinion towardes me, decla- 
ring me, not onely vn worthy of your owne fauour, but al- 
ſo of the gracious reſpect of al theſe ladies: Notwithſtàding 
confident in my innocencie, and in their iuſt and mercifull 
authoritie, I live in hope, that more than euer heere to- 

fore they will grace me with W q TW 
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whutwolbfcthe impoſtume of /toy-buft wreath : for L af- 
firme it is falle, that wee women are tyrants or rebellious 


to Loue, beeing certaine, that in louing we are more faith- 


tull and conſtapt then men, which vou alſo woulde 


conte ſle „your were not of a malignant minde + lee- 
ing fidelitienand gonſt 


elxhemſclucs' bee of the Fe- 
minine, and not of the Maſcoline gender. Al the ftan- 
ders by, ſuuled at thifzaplication, and the Lady Victoria 
Bentiuoglias, t hoſe heaut ihè Gtaces themſelues accompa- 
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You Sig niet Gr inc H aue here bythenuthoritie of Pe- 
onfimed, dliatbthe lover tłansformeth himſelfe 
into tlie beloued, of Which Jam verie doubtfull, as not de - 
ing able to imagine, at m anner: of transformation this 
ſhould bee; nenher will I bee ſo ſoohſh to beleede. that 
Petrarch-aftes theinianner of Daphne, transformed hi- 
ſelfe into Laura. I am deſirous therefore, that you would 
verifie vnto mec your ſ. aying, manife ſting vnto mee, howe 
it may bee that the louer ſliould bee transformed into the 
beloued. When Curiuo aunſwered : your deſire is no- 
ble, (moſt; gentle Ladie) whereln to fatisfie you, it 
is neceſſarie that I diſcouet ſome ſectets, which to the 
Philoſophers are onely knowne. - ' You ſhall therefore 
vnderſtande, that de cannot perceiue before the inſtru- 
ment of ſence, bee firſt made lilce to the thing percet- 
ped». Which ſimilitude notwithſtanchog, is neither 
reall nor materiall, but wee call it Spiritall and imma- 
tetiall: as for example, I cannot perceive or ſec your 
faite and gracious forme; if firſt mine eyes (the ſenſible 
inſtrument of ſighi) doo not ſo draw it into it ſelſe, as tliat 
p ˙ eee, ve 

Notwithſtanding, you (faire Lady) beholding in mine 
eies, may ſee your geodly ſhape, as ina moſt cleare glaſle: 
For betweene the glaſſe and the eye there is no further 
difference, but that ſhe glaſſe is an eie without life, and the 
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Of bumaune Lou. 
eye isa lining glaſſe. Nove this: your beaurifull Image, is 
traviſporced, by! meane of the moſt ſubtile virall ſpirites, 
and imprinted im thein\gard organe, that is, the intrinſ⸗ ecate 
Part of the btaine, Much alſobecommeth like vnto her, and 
trom thence rece iued ito myiſdule; my ſoule her ſelfe ta- 
keth of youthe whole ſimiltudes ſo that we may ſay, that 
while I ſee and behold. yo ꝙpre ſont, my ſoule holy tranſ- 
figured into yous is no other but the true pourtraiture of 
your ſelfſe. ND NN Nee, eee | 

This which by proofe i verified in exterior ſenſe, 
is alſo as true in ſegſe interiouĩ Which is that vertue ofthe 
ſenſitiue facultie, called fantaſiè. or imagination, which 
is ol force to contemplate and petceiue obiectes, although 
they be abſent, by tboſe: imaginations which remaine im- 
piinted im che interior organ or member : whenſoeuer ther- 
fore our ſoule imaginieth any thing, ſhe becommerh like vn- 
to it, and further, ſpiritally trans formeth herſelfe into the 
thing imagined : the ſame that happeneth to ſenſe, falleth 
out ſkewile to-ynderſtanding, vnderſtanding beeing ina 
manner akogether like to ſenſe: for while the vnderſtand- 
ing conceiueth and beholdeth anything , it is transformed 
into it, and becommeth the ſame : and therefore happic 
are thoſe, who employ the beautifull gift ofthe minde, to 
contemplate divine and highichings; for in that ſtate, they 
become diginitieat ſelſe. By chis vrhich I haue expounded 
vnto you ( moſſ honor able Lady) yu may eaſily compre- 
hend the trans formation of the louer into the beloued. For 
it is not a reall, but a ſpiritall transformation: For the true 
louer bearing always the repreſentation of the beloued im- 
printed in his ſoule, and neuer ay ming his thoughtes, but 
towardes his belougd-gbiect, in tit ſtate hee commeth 
to bee transformed into ii. Whereuppon the divine 
Philoſopher in his Camuiuis, deſcribing the force of Loue, 
Gith, that Love, with ſuch a ſtrong knotte knitteth louers 
together, that of twoo hee maketh one alone, willing 
to inferre, that ee ne eee ouer” | 
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in prey t9 amotous paſtions, are aſter ſueli 3 forte enten- 


tiue on their louing cogitations, as it may be affirmed, that 
the ſoule diſioyned from the body, hiueth in the beloued: & 
therefore no mer uaile, though the bodies of Louers depri- 
ued of vita!l vigor, do confume and Janguiſh '; The which 
heere Petrarch auerteth of himſelte, in TeleTh Tryxetti of this 
Sonnet: At euery pace Iturne my ſelſe about, ſaying: - 

Sometimes amidſimmourmings ſad and dull, 

Adoubt ariſerh how theſe members can 

Line, ſo remote from/pirite; wonder ul: 

But e, Lone, remembreſt not wage N 

That this is priuiledg d to 3 | L129) 

From other qualities humane, | 

Wxhthis anſwer the Ladies add Reb htvreiehbl Ye. 
ry ell ſatisſied, wlio expected worth great tide fire to vnders 

ſtand: t his meruailous. Metainorphoſis. And his NH ftris 

Lucretia Calcagnina, a Matron, e with all gentle fa- 


ſhion, made het doubt ir tiris ſorte. It happeneth oftentimes, 


that aſtet a long and colde conuerſation betwixt man and 
woman, in the ende either one witlithe other, or both of 
them are enflame d with doue reciprocall, the which as it is 


true, ſo bringeth it that into doubt by you ſpoken, that the 


Louer is preſently enamoured, as conſormable beautie diſ- 
coue reth it ſelfe vnts him: for I would reaſon thus: either 
chat the beautic ſo often contemplatediis to the Lover con- 
formable, or not, if it be conformable here fore doth it not 
ina momem tauſe loue i but if there be no ſuch conformity, 
how can it procure: this after long time? cleare mee this 
doubt. When Guirine: Two manner of iviies gratious La- 
dy, may your doubt be re ſolued. Firſt I alleadge, that in di- 
yers re ſpect lia long ſoeuertheit eonuerla tion be; it may 
happens that to the Louer thoſe beauties may be cbitraled 
which were more apt to enamout him, eig a fine foote, 
a beautiful] leg, a taire arme, aquieke and litety gate, or o- 
ther excellencievotthe body! hitherto Gene & 25 

or . chance prreciuedimay' kihdle amoteus flames: T wilt 
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Of bumane Lone. 


alſo affirme, that not onely the ſingularities of body, but 
thoſe of the minde alſo, may procure loue: and becauſe 
theſe do not ſo ſodainely diſcouer themſelues, to the eye of 
the ſoule, which is the reaſonable part, and that by little 
and little, with! obſetuation ſeeth and beholdeth, 
therefore not ſo ſodamely, but after long conuetſation, 
they enflame the louer, fo ſoone as he knoweth them, and 
after he is enflamed, - with that which before with his bo- 
dily eyes he ſawe,” and was not there with contented, then 
woith delight he reioyceth and is glad : for as the beauty 
of the body is of force to conceale from the louer the defects 
ofthe minde, and to male them appeare leſſe waightie, fo 
the perfections of the minde, after they haue with ſweete 
and honeſt corſtentment faſtned on the loner, are of vigor 
to. tranſforme the deformit ies of the bodie be loued, and 
eee lower ſeeme beaatifull, or at leaſt, not bru- 
This aunſwer was taken for ſufficient, when the Ladie 
Counteſle of Sala, I would willingly knowſayd ſhie, whethet 
a louer at one time may joue to miſtteſſes: and this my 
ueſtion ariſeth, in hauing ſeene divers times by experience, 
at they are ſeldome lovers; wo are content with one loue 
alone. No ſeruant ( moſt honourable Lady (anſwered Guiri- 
no) can ſerue t,yo Maſters, neither can one Louer at the ſame 
inſt ant, ſerue more then one miſtris, which by many reaſons 
is manifeſt : And firſt becauſe the beauty ołtwo ſubiects is 
either equal), or elſe we diſcouer the difference of more or 
leſſe: If they be equally neicher of the one nor of the other 
can he become lowing? for finally, loue being no other but 
deſire, and de ſire of it ſelſe being vndetermi ned, it is neceſ- 
fary, that placed between twoobiects, it ſhouſd be determi- 
ned by the better, or the wotſe; by the more beautifull, or 
more de form. ed, otherwiſe it would be alwaies immoueabſe: 
and therefore John Baccoue a Philoſopher, and moſt learned 
divine, was wont to ſay, that if the horſe were in a way e- 
qually diſtant fromtwo barly fieldes of like goodneſſe, he 
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ſhould be in danger to die for hunger. for his appetite would 
not be moued more tothe one then to the other corne. Hee 
therefore, xho were in the preſence of tuo women, equally 
faire, not being able to bend his deſire, mooued through 
knowledge of ſence, more to the one then the other, ſhould 
reſt immouable, and conſeqently, would loue neitherthe 
one, nor the ether: but if there were a diffetence of more & 
leſſe, deſire inclining it ſelfe, would bee er flamed with the 
more b:autifull, and the other ſhould talce no place: but 
further, if the Louet trans formeth biniſelfe into tlie be lo- 
ued, as before wee ſaide, not being able to transfotme him» 
ſelfe into two, but into one Gbied only; ſo ſſl allhe bee able 
to loue but one ſubiect alone: to conclude, as that which hath 
taken place within, is an impediment tothe oiket. but exe - 
rior, which would ſurpriſe him: ſo that obiect which ſhall 
haue taken the poſſesſion of the louers heart. wilbforbid a- 
ny other that attempteth to pearce thereinto: the which e. 
* ſheweth in diuers places, to be true in him elke » and 
Pe in the Sonnet: e ROL 
A thenſand times dee warkke arif mine. 


4 peaking of his heart, now poſſeſſed be hs Lawn, ich: 
And Hin him ſome other miſtris hope, 

In uaine it is: when minde hath noſuch ſcope. © 

And in the ſonnet: urban. 

8 haming ſometunes, alrhough ſhe holde her _— 1531108 [i121 

Saiths : 4 

Calling to mindo the day, when fit I dilebee n , 

For neuer will there one, to me ſo pleaſmg bee, «1 | 

And in the ſonnet: 1 Es 100» 

Full ofthat ſweet; vnſpeabable delight: M 597614 

1 ee ſaith: bg l | 

wry minds, | | 


T his cuftome hath ſo crept into 
Her to beholae, whom Te Lſo glorious finde | 
That any other, if chance to ſee, acti 
This cuſiome makes her odious ſceme to mee. 24: 
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And in the ſonnet: 
Seeing that fer my hire, this muy is mee debard-. 
e ALLELE He faith: | wo: ; 
And to one Image I addifled was, 1%. 
lich Zeuxis did not make nor Phydias, 
Mor yet Praxiteles who car de ſũ well, 
Bt one for art that did them al excel. 1 
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Touching experience of thoſe louers, which are not eon- 
tentetſ vvith one loue alone, it is altogether falle, becauſe 
they are no true Louers but treacherous rebels to loue, as 
thoſe, who caried away with a furious ſtorme of luſt, fancy 
rather beaſtiall, then humane fone. The anſwer pleaſed the 
Lady Counteſſe, and all the other Gentlewomen. But Ma- 
dam Hlauis Villa a yong damoꝛel of moſt beautifull and gen- 
till preſence, ſeeing vou conclude, ſaide ſhee, that a Louer 
cannot loue two Miſtteſſes, ſhewmee'alſo if one beloued of 
two ſeuerall friends, to auoide ingratitude, ought to content 
both Louers with intercourſe ofaffeRion? From the forme r 
concluſion anſwered Gxirimo, proceedeth the abſolution of 
this preſent doubt. For the beloued, not being able to per- 
forme cotreſpondencie in loue, except ſhe alſo become en- 
amored, and it beeing in the Louers power to affect but one 
ſubiect, ſhee can loue and fauour but one alone; for doing o- 
therwiſe, [hee ſhall not only. not auoyde the vice of ingrati- 
tude, but defrauding the firft louer, ot his part inthat whole, 
which is his in all reaſon, ſhalbe moſt vnthankfull. The La- 
dy yluia cõmended this anſwer, when Madam Anne Strox- 
da, Matron, whoſe fauor is accompanied, with modeſt af 
fabilitie, propounded aſter this manner i Men inamored 
amongſt many wordes, which they vtter, intetmixed with 
teares and ſighs, they are wont to their be loued, with oath 
to affirm, that they aſſect them aboue themſelues:on which 
wordes, hauing many times muſed, I euer found my ſelte in 
greater doubt thẽ betore, neither can I be reſolued whether 
1 It | 
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Ofbumane Lone. 
it may be true, that the Lovers affection towardes his Mi- 
ſtris, is greate n then to his one ſelf. Tell me therefore Sig · 
nior uirino your opinion, It is requiſite anſwered Guiriuo: 
before I reſolue you, that you moſt noble Lady be aduerti- 
ſed, that doubt hath no place in the loue, whereof ee laue 
entreated, which is a deſire of rnion, and ſuppoſetir iudi- 
gence of the _ beloued, for with this loue towatdet our 
{clues we cannot be affected, notwitſtanchng the fable ot 
Narciſſus, firſt becauſe vnion pre ſuppoſeth two at the leaſt, 
ſecondly becauſe of out ſelues wee can haue no want. Ther- 
fore your demaund hath place in that love, which we terme 
good will Which is no other. but a deſire of giuingꝭ or fees 
ing perfection in ſome ſubiect; touching which wee haue 
to conſider, that all loues haue originall rom the affection 
towardes our ſe lues, tlie which is ſuch, and ſo great: that all 
things created conteud euet to woorłke in fauout of them- 
ſelues, and hee that ſhould further ſay, that the creator fa« 
{bioned the world for no other cauſe, but to pleaſe himſelte, 
ſhould not ſpeak muchamiſſe which being true as iris, how 
vaine are the wordes of flattering lcuers, when they affirme 
that they loue their miſtreſſes better then themſelues: But 
becauſe there is no lie ſo great as in it there may not appeare 
ſome ſhadow of truth,it may ſo happen, that the louer deſi · 
reth ſome ſort of. humane good more in his miſtreſſe, 
then in himſelſe, as niches, honour, and ſuch like, and in this 
ſence it may bee true, that he could wiſh better to his be- 
loued;thento hunfelfe But he defireth ſuch good to pleaſe 
himſelſe, it cannot therefore be ſaycꝭ that he loueth his mi- 
ſtreſſe better then himſelfe. But wee ſee by experience re- 
plyed Lady Ame, that ſome louers depriued of the hope of 
theit beloued, haue alſo ſuffered the prination of life, 
and wee reade that the fait full wife of Ametus, refuſed 
not to offer her ſelfe to voluntarie death for the loue of her 
hushandrwhich is a manifeſt ſigne. that the louer may affect 
his beloued aboue himſelfe. And if we may credit Petrarch, 
it may bet ſayde, that the louer may not one ly loue oy _ 
K reue 
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Of humane Loue. 


ſtreſſe abouc him ſelfe. but hating himſelſe. may plant all his 
affection in her: as hee affirmeth of himſelte in the ſonnets 
I fade no peace: laying: : 

Hy ſelfe 1 hate, andloue an other beſt. — 

Be aſſured( noble Lady)anſwered Guirio,thatviolent killers 
of themſelues, do that for no other end, but in a loue to heir 
own perſons, and to pleaſe themſelues,being of opinion, that 
death ſhuld be to thẽ as an eaſe, of ſome inſupportible grie fe: 
and the wife of Ametua(ſuppoſing the fable to be erocywith- 
out doubt perfourmed that louing offer, in fauour of her 
ſelfe, either as deſirous ofiglotie, or to auoide the ſorrowe 
which by the death of her husband, (he thought in her ſelſe 
inſupportable : neither want there examples of men moſt 
ſtudious of glorie, who te acquire immortall fame vnto 
themſelues, haue embraced voluntarie death as we reade ot 
Curtius, of the Decy, of Attilins Ręgulus and other noble 
Romaines, whoſe attempꝛs out of doubt were vnderraken, 
more for their own contentment, then for loue of their col 
trie. So that I thinke there is not ſo ſimpſe a woman, which 
beleeueth ſuch vaine wordes, produced by-Louers for their 
owne contentment, and by ſuch like disſimulations, to ob- 
taine recipracall affection, from their affected. This opini- 
on of Guirino was by the gentle women approued true, not 
without ſome ſecret heart · burning of the gentle men ena- 
mored: and neuer a gentle woman remaining to propound 
any more que ſtions, the Queene ſpoke after this ſorte: Al- 
thogh doubt is hitle bef t ing princely Maie ſtie, being a ma- 
nifeſt ſigne of ignorance, the which of all other delects in 
Princes is moſt reptochfull, ouercome notwithſtanding 
with anaturall deſire of vnderſtanding, I defire it may bee 
lawful tor me, Signior Quirino to demand of you, if in the Lo- 
ver not beloued, loue can long time indure. To doubt 
ſaide Cuirino, moſt xenowmed Queene'; proceedeth rather 
from equalitie of contrarie reaſon then from ignorance : & 
to be circumſpectly doubifull, may rather bee aſcribed to a- 
boundance, then want of knowledge - Your highnes there · 
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Of humane Love. 
fore in doubting, hath not only, not offended royall Maie- 
ſtie, but by moving a moſt excellent queſtion, hath giuen 
triall of your noble conceit, and by fauouting me, exetciſed 
your high and magnificent cutteſie. Therefore before I an- 
iwer your Maieſtie, I will declare the fable tecited by molt 
ſingular Themiſtus, in his ſixt oration. The goddeſſe Themes, 
faith he, being before Venus, who had brought forth Cupide, 
hauing highly commended the beauty of that winged child, 
added: ſincere loue may well be borhe, but that he ſhould 
row by himſe lfe alone, vnderſtand O Jens, it can no wayes 
- : Therefore if you deſire that this your deare ſonne, may 
encreaſe to his proportionable greatneſle, beget and bring 
forth another like to him, for ſuch will the nature of theſe 
two brothers bee, that in beholding one another, both of 
them will grow alike, and loolce how much ſhal diminiſh in 
one, no leſſe will there uwpaire.in the other.” Venus periwa- 
ded by this moſt wiſe goddeſſe, produced eAmerora Cupides 
lawſull brother. By this: table wee may eafily comprehend; 
that loue alone cannot endure in the louers heart, and for 
his maintainanceand reduction, to bis due ſtature, it is ne- 
ceſſaty, he beholde, and ſport with his brother e uterotm. 
Jet, Signior Gairino, expetience teacheth the contrarie, an- 
ſwered the Queene: fot euery day, we ſec diuers enamore d. 
without hauing the leaſt ſigne of intetchaungeable affecti- 
on, obſtinate altogether in amorous enterprife, & peraduen- 
ture confident in the ſaying of Dat before repeated: 
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y lome;beloned, eake from lone, are not exempt. teh: 
And Petrurch himſelfe, though his Lauretm we re froward 


and ingrate vnto him, not wir hſtanding as an obſtinate Lo- 
uer, bur ſt forth into theſe yerles, £4.48 
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Vet liue I ſtil in hope, remembring this alwayer, 

That moiſined drops, at length,though with ſome long deluies, 
. In tract of time do pearcez the free, and marble ſtone. 1 

Aud heart ſo hard none 14, which will not ſtraight way 
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Of humane Loue. 
Aloud with vnfained teares, and loues vnde ſſant flame, 


Nor will ſo freezang colde, mhich heates not by the ſame. 
There be two fortes of Lovers not beloved againe, an- 


 {wered Gwirino, the one finding alwaies in his Miſtris,apride 


correſpondent to her beautie, without receiving at any time 
the leaſt ſigne of loue, but euer diſcovering in her counte- 


nance, aduskith cloude of diſdaine; he molt vnhappih lo- 

ueth. In the heart of ſuch a Louer(moſt renowned Queene) 

alfection cannot continue, but giuing place to wrath, anger, 

and diſdaine, flying away, it departeth, being vnpoſsible, 

that it alone ſhould wreſtle long with reaſon; accompanied 

by theſe other molt forcible affe ions. The other ſorte, ſee- 

ing the brow of their deare betoued, ſometimes faire, and 

ſametimes cloudie, the Lover doubtfull within himſelfe, & 

feeding vppon a ſweet aire of hope, affecting, ſerving, and 

Entreating, maintaineth himſelte long time. Such a Lou r 

was Petrarch,as he deſcribeth himſelfe in the verſes recited 

to your highnes, and inother ſongs and ſonnets, but eſpeci+ 

ally in the lonnet: | | 
Il, fade no peace: fayings 

Priſoner Iam, to ſuch an one, 

at neither opes nor ſhuts | 
Nor holdes me faſt,nor yet the ſnare, 
with lones requitall cuts. 1H) 


Guirinos anſwere was ofthe Queene accepted, and by the 
ſtanders by approouedfor good, it ſeeming to all impoſsi- 
ble, that where hope cannot bee ſetled, loue ſhould there 
make any long re ſidence: and with this ending the diſcourſe 
of laue, the Queene commanded that they would practiſe 
ſome pleaſant conceits of diuination and fortune · telling, as 
amougſt women they vſe to do: and while they were inten- 
tiue on thispaſtime, the Dulce, and Lady Ducheſſe, priui- 
ly entting into the pallace, they ſuddẽly cauſed to be put in- 
to the chamber, where this noble cõpany were aſſembled a 
Doe, takequicke in the nets, whi n opping here & 1 
* 2 apt 


f humane Loue. 
leapt vppon the Gentlewomen. Whereuppon' verie 
fearcfull ot this ter. ble creature;cach one without tatrying 
for another, ranne all out into the great Hall, Wwhome 
the excellent Ducheſſe meeting, with the other beautifull 
Huntreſles,in a ſodain their feare was turned into laughter: 
aud aftera while, the huntſmen arriaing with a mightie 
winde of hornes, and ctic of dogges, his highneſſe comman- 
ded, that the chaſe ſhould be brought into the hall, which 
being doone, there were many boares layed out, whereof 
ſome were ſo great, that the women durſt not beholde 
them. The reſt of the day was ſpent in diſcourſing vppon 
ſuch accidents as fell. out in their Game, the gentlewomen 
taking no leſſe cententment to heare of that, then did 
the Hunters in recounting their one exployts, in encoun- 
tring and killing theſe terrible beaſtes. Euening beeing 
come, his higlmeſſe cauſed a moſt pleaſant Comedie tõ 
bee recited by the Griai. Theſe bee certaine Cœmedi- 
ans, who requeſted cuerie yeare by his highneſſe, are 
wont to come in the end of Autumne, and hee taketh them 
along to the ſea ſide, à alſo the whole Carneuale or Shroue- 
tide, to the ir great gaine, and contentment of all the Cit- 
tie, they employ themſelues in Commicall repreſentati- 
ons, and are verie apte in ĩmitating all manner of perſons 
and actions humane, but eſpecially thoſe, which are fit- 
teſt to procure laughter, in which poynte they are ſo 
prompt and excellent, that they would make Heraclitus 
himſelfe to laugh. The Comedic ended; they praftiſed 
certaine paſtimes, and beeing late, his highneſſe roſe vp, 
and each one departed to their ſeuerall lodgings. The 
day following was paſſed ouer by his highheſſe in ano- 
ther pleafant and de lightſome chaſe, in which: they killed 
Harts, and wilde Goats, with other beaſtes, to the ſingular 
conte ntation of the Ladies and Gentle women which 
were preſent. At the ſelfe ſame time, the vſuall compa- 
nie b:eivg retired into the accuſtomed roome, the Ladie 


Camilla Coſtabili, was by chance, drawen Queene,a Matrone 
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Of humane Louk. 


of ſtately pre ſence, and adorned, with molt gentle cy. 
ſomes, who. not to leite {lippe the accuſtomed: wont 
of entertaining tlie time, and judging that the entreatie of 
honor, would be deligiuſbme and profitable to euery noble 
ſpirite, in that honour many times is badly obſerued, by not 
knowing the naturetherof,therforg ihe commanded Signi- 
or Gualeniuo a ge not ohe moſt sbeilfull in handling 
his weapon, but alſo learned, and very iudicial in thinges ap- 
pettining to honor and combate, who deſirous to 
pleaſe the Queene, without othet replie 
began in this inaner. 
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The chird dates diſcourſe: 
 PVhereinis contain eda diſeuſcion 


of Honour. 

=£2£8 Molt notable and 22 ſubiect, 

doth our Queene this day propound 

to be * of which is r 

being with humane life in ſuch ſore 

4 &y connexed , that there is not any 

$ WA condition or qualitic of men, to 

Y, who the knowledge of honor is not 

S commodious : but aboue all others, 

it is ſo neceſſarie in a man noble and ciuill, as without it, be- 
ing ouerſhadowed, as it were with the obſcure darkeneſle 
of ignorance, fot the moſt part, in ſteede of honour, hee im- 
braceth infamie. This is that ardent heate which enfla- 

meth the minde of man, to gloriousenterpriſes maki 

him audacious againſt enemies, and to vices timerous. An 
therefore Plato in his Phedro;compareth the minde of a man 

to a Chariot, whereofreaſonis = 8 the affecti- 
ons of the mind the horſes, & deſire of honor the Whip: The 

diuine N gh minding to inferre, that reaſon without 

honourable deſire, and feare without reproch, are not able to 

bridle the moſt fierce paſsion, of the angry and concupiſcent 

faculties, and to direct man to vertue. I will therefore ende- 

uour my ſelfe. moſt famous Queene, to diſcourſe of Honor, 

ſeeing your hig hneſſe ſo commaundeth me, although to my 

{c1f Lam not ignorit, that ſo high & excellent a 9 


0 7 | .\ © 
farre exceedetk the power of my wit, hoping theſe valorons 
knights. moſt faithfull ſubiec̃ts eo Honour, will be readie to 
ſupply my defects. Honour (excellent Queene)betng aboue 
meaſure deſired by mã, it is a thing manifeſt, that in the nũ- 
bet of humane goods, ſome be appertaining to the body, as 
beautiejhealch, ſtrength, agilitie; and ſome tothe minde, as 
vndetſtanding, wiſedome, knowledge, prudence, and arte, 
as alſo other goods there be externall belonging to fortune. 
Amidſt theſe therefore, Honour, out of doubt, cannot bee 
numbred amongſt thoſe good that appertaine to the bodie 
or mind, but rather is accounted atnongſt them in our felucs 
not reſident; as are likewiſe riches, principalitie, power, 
friendes,a faire and modeſt wife, children, nobility, and ſuch 
like. Vniuerſally therefore wee will affirme, that honour is 
the moſt precious of all goods externall. But becauſe this 
word Honor ae not one alone. but two hotiors of di- 
ners nature in themſe lues. not beeing able to aſsigne ſuch a 
definition, as wherein both may bee comprehended. I 
v diuide them; and one (as a new forger of theſe words) 
I vill tearme naturalb and imperfe&; the other acquired 
Honour, and perfect. By not concebtimg that honors are of 
two lands. & diuers of tliomſe lues, & not one; al they which 
hitherto haue entreated of Honour, haue fallen into wot 
manifeſt errors: and amongſt other, the learned Biſhop of 


. 


Caferta,(prouided, if it bee true, that the booke of Honour, 
ſet forth vnder the name of Puſſomine, were by him made, as 
ot himſe lfe he aff rmeth) is led ints a moſt notable errour 
For he in the ſame booke hauing defined honour, & wrong 
interpreted the ſence of Ariſtotls; in his book of Rhetorike, 
after a long diſcourſe. vpon the ſame, he groundeth his com- 
hate; not obſeruing, that combate is wholly contrarie to the 

nature of that honor by him diſcuſſed and defined. At this 

ume therefore, I not ſwaruing frõ the order of nature, which 
1s ten go from tlie imperfect to the perfect, wil firſt intrcat of 
honor naturall, and conclude in honor acquired:which is one 

otthe principal) circumſtances of humunt᷑ telicity.I ſay Ty 
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fore that honor naturall;isa common opinion, that he hono- 
red, hath neuer failed in iuſtice,nor yalor. I term it honor na 
tural, becauſe man bringeth it from his mothers wombe, - 
and preſerueth it vnſpotted, except through ſome grecuous 
offence or ſuſpition, he looſe this good opinion. This was 
defined by Farito, Longiano in his Combate, to bee no other 
than an incorruptible Nate of Nature, as though to poſſeſſe 
this honor, it were ſufficient to maintaine our ſelues, ſuch as 
wee were barne . This is that honour ( moſt ext ellent 
Queene) whereof there is ſo great fame, and wherein there 
15 not any one, Which profeſſeth not himſelfe ta haue his 
part, as ſurely hee hath, though in no other reſpect/ ati caſt 
yet in his mouth , in chat hee will neyther ſay nor doe apye 
thing wythout the licence ot honour, or except honour pat: 
mit. This is that which giueth occaſion euery day, of bralles, 
hatred, and rancours: and vppon which was grounded . in 
times paſt, wicked combate. Laffirmeditto be an opinien, 
and not a ſcience or uo wledge: For ſcience is grounded on 
trueth and neceſsity: Opinion vpon probability and acci- 
dent, For we may well haue an opinion, that one is an ho- 
neſt man, but ee cannot affirme it wythout vnderſtand- 
ing lo much, becaule externally he may be good, and in le- 
cret, wicked. * &L 4 $01: 211019 eit 
his opinion which is termed honour, is grounded vp · 
pon a ſecret ſuppoſition, that man is good, if there ap- 

care nothing to the contrary; and notwythſtandingthis 
bath in it difficulty; eſpecially for that which the Phuloſo- 
pher ſayth, in the ſecond of his Ethickes, that vertues and 
vices in a man, are neither naturall, nor againſt nature, and 
that good and wicked habite, not by nature, but by cuſtom 
is acquired: notwythſtanding by that which hee addeth in 
his ſixt Booke, it ſeemeth this ſuppbſitioa may be graunted, 
becauſe he affirmeth that man is borne with a certaine vet: 
tue, by meane of which, he ſeemethiaptto.miſtice, fortitude, 
and temperance, ſeeing in a man, by vertus of his mind;chere 
are naturally ſame ah, 


oten by which we may wor- 
 thily 


eloms;;thathe ef wicked: and! 
haue ſet dome cheſe t wo parcels, chat liaue not failed in in- 
D rag hg ing from o OY are a 
onely being immaculate. and without fault, it is neceſſarie 
chat man, accompanied with ſome imperfection. mult of- 
fend, notwithſtanding thoſe ſinnes are tollerable, which 
ſometimesthrough humane fragilitie wee cannot but com- 
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mit, and therefore the Philoſopherat the ſeconde of his E- 
thikes ſayth, that he cannot he tenmed vicious and wicked, 
1 WIDENS | 997 min- 

ing to infer; that tkoſe ſinnes, althougli tliey giue teſtimo- 
nie after a — res that wee — 
vertuous habite, yet are they not ſufficient to make him 
looſe his honour,.. but rather thoſe Ich are committed a- 
| Eat uren ſortitude. Aid that euerie one may the 
better vndet ſtand how honout is pteſerued and loſt; Lhaue 
not thouglit it much fromthe purpoſe to declare, hat it is 
to faile in Tuſtice;and what in Honour. Tofaile in Iuſtice 
therefore, is no other but to performe the things, which by 
good laws are forbidden, and ſeuerely puniſhed, to iniurie 
- another againſt reaſon, aud by ſiniſter meanes, raſhly-to 
commit manſlaugbtet, murther, theft, rapmes, treaſons, a- 
dulteries, and ſinne againſt nature, to be an heretike, con- 
ce iuing ſiniſterly of God and diuine things, to prattiſe vſu - 
ry, and to bee addicted vnto vnlawfull gaine : to bee a 
falfe witnelle, to the preiudice of the goods, life, or honor 
of another: finally, he is ſayd co haue failed in Iuſtice, who 
hath extremely offended againſt any vertue : ſeeing that 


of Iuſtice vniuerſally all things depende. To want va- 
Jour is no other, hut baſely to carrie our ſelues in daungers, 
as that ſhould bee, to ahandon the colours, or battiile, : by 
flying away, or elſe do leaut out fend and * — 
daunger, not to hazard our liues for delence of religion, 
and of holy Chriſtian Church fut his prince, fur his 
countrie, | tor father. wales, children, and ſuch like Tas 
Alſo, hee mamufeſteth eee eee 
een | 1 
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beer lar gel 
therewith mocued. And let this by mee Tpoket;/fatfice, to 


malce knowne the nature of this honour : the which ttue lie 


may be termed imperfect Honour in compariſon of that by 
proper valour acquited. This Henobr prineſpally is inci- 
dent to beneficenee (vndetſtanding this Word Hot enely for 
bountie or liberality as many times M ee doe, but as beeing 
derived of the Latihgawabrds bene and facio, to doo wellor 
good) it being the moſt᷑ excellent of all other vertuous ac 
tions: Rabi ele Philoſopher, to wanner of wayes 


defined an the firſt booke of hisRhetorike; ſaymg: Honor 
is a ſigne of beneficen ropinion: and in the fotirtli of the E- 


thikes, Honour is the reward of vertue : the firſt definition 


hathreſpect rather t the honouter, then tothe hoyoured, 


becauſe it is a ſigne of opinion” which-thehctiourer hath, 


ot tlie beneficent inclination of him honouted. The ſe- 


in that it is a rewaide of vertue, Which 
founde . Going about therefore to deſeribe the Nature of 
this Honour, called by me Honour acquired, I will 'affirnic, 
accepting boththe one & the otlier of theſe definitions;that 


acquired honour is no other, then a reward, manifeſting an 


action of bene ficence, there being no action ſo famous, nor 
that maketh man more like to god, then to be bene ficial the 
vhich the ancients plainly ſhe w, who eſtermed theit great 
be nefactors worthy to be put into the number of the gods, 
conſecrat ung vnto themtempler,dedicating altares, ere cting 
Statues, offeriag ſacrifices; and ſuch like honours, neither 
was Jupiter aal led by the Latines, the cheefe of the Gods for 
any other occaſion, but becauſe adminiſtring all things, he 
i the head enetactour . av fr the like! reafon by the 
Grecians her wal called sas 6 were zen, Which' is as 
much to ſay as liſeſ) being he that giveth and preſerueth 
life in al things of the world. But becauſe this rewarde, 


which manifeſteth action oſ bene ficenee, may be giue wore 
ais then unc: the Philoſopher in'the firſt of his Rhe totllee 


Ofabdotdus,.” 


h.this honour into diuers parti, which not vitfiſtan · 
2 ing I comprebend vnder the ſetwu heades : conſidering 
that, of honoure, ſome anent, and others not. Per- 


manent we 2 —— which. after, wee Haue giuen them, 
nouredsas Sta: 


rener 
like d rene — Ge: which cauſe, not only 
men to bee 8 but alſo make them glorious, and are 
neuer attributed but to gods, and to men heroycall, hs 
haue perfourmed greatand pub lilee benefit: 
Honour not permanent, we tcarme them, wihith —. 
their. performing, remaine not in action: and theſe. by the 
Pliloſoher , ace called, barbarouscuſtomes.,. and by vs. 
much frequented , as to giue the place, to bow. to kalle the 
hand, the! emme of che yeſtute, thekner; tha ſoote, put: 
ing alf the hat, and ſuch like: and tl ſa honoutr ate not on- 
h to them, who haue bin bedeficiall;butatſotothoſe, 
who either for their riches or vertue', ate of power to be · 
nefite, Out ofthe definitions by me ſet 


dowoe, as alſo from 


that, we haue het herto diſcoux ſed it mayeafily be diſterned. 
ho different one honour, is from anathꝛetʒ in that᷑ natural 
honour, may rather he ſaide to bee, a fotmet di ſpoſition of; 
true honour, that by valor is acquired. then honout ablo- 
Jute, and perfect and therefore ic hatli the ſelſe ſame 103 
portion, to true honour, as'the facultie vegetatiue, hath 
e (cola 2 3. orgs vegetation mayfrom ſente hee 
1 an is of it. ſelfe aꝑt to bring fuorth. one ſorte 
ing creatures, as bee; plants and wiites;- ſo this ho- 
nour may ſtand, nay and for che moſt part is from tlie o- 
ther ſepetate; and yet be ſufficient of it A to forme. an 
be TY A men hongured, coulideting all thoſe, 
who 92 1 5 yg be hauè failed — va 
lon, ate cal And as in the ling crea» 
ture 2 the — felt. 1 in nature and opera- 
tion before th c {cy ue, being as it were a former di- 


enge, ſo this hongur, N 
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Off Hondur. 
perfect, being into it a former diſpoſition. And as the ſens 
ſitiue facultie without the vegetathbe can not tand, 16 cin 
che fe not be honour ucquired, where there is not dera 
turall, conceiuiug that he which is re puted a wicked man, is 
ofady honor unorthy. Bur moreouet᷑ its a thing manifeſt; 
that this honor whetrcofeuery-bhemuerly n 18 
Kors labor acquired, in that maa bi inge ch it from his mo- 
thers womb; but true honor is obtained, by excellent ende- 


uaur and indaſtrie, and by the ſelfeſame means is n 


Ofhenour — — > — t, as 
wel the bad a: good may thereof be partalters. Of — Tat- 
quired, it being a manileſt ſigne, and feward of vertue & het 


operations, only the man vertuous and excellent, is thereof 
poſſeſſor. Naturall honor conſiſteth not in any exterior act, 
becauſe ia thus the honotet performeth not, and the honou- 
red rece iueth nothing: fect & true honors ED iI 
by exterior achon by rtaſon in this the honoter, by rexvatd⸗ 
ing. giueth ſome fame thereof, as alſo the honoured; by fel 
ceiuing it: moreouer, honor natural harh his contrary po- 
ſitiue wiucvis in famy: and, honor ac red, his contraty pri- 
uatiue. And, to — your Maie 2 der ft eſe 
philolophical termes, you ſhalbe wwe 64 that tonttitles 
poſitiue, be thoſe ieh have both their reall becing inthe 
nature ofthings; but of cõtraries priuatiue, the one path his 
re all being, and the other huth no exiſtence at all, as for cx- 
amp e ſake s heat and cald;are eontraries poſit itive;becduſe i in 
hat ſubiect which ior hote;;there)salwayes found colde; 
andivhetehocoldeis, heat hach there his reall being. Light 
and darkenoſſe be contraries privative, becauſe light one! 'Y 
hath his reall being, but darknes hath nathing in exiſtence, 
as that which is nd other betabe bare eflente bf tight. Ther- 
fore lenormaturkIthaehlpaftied cory; Fab WH heel 
not, there is reall incamyichut honor ch is the re ward 6f 
beneficerice,hathhis pridktive;for where he ij ppeateth not, 
vet infamyidotiy noxt ere tale placę or diſhonor, bur only 
his pritation-orabſence. Boronethach baths (Fare 14 
643.137] 8 * recte 
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redted to him, nor crowne giuen him,publike gifts, ot magi - 
ſtracie, to whom no preeminence is given; ot cappe moued, = 
neither is by any ſuch like obſetuatiõs honored;ſhal not, for 
all this remayne infamous ox diſhongred, nor in queſtion of 
honor cannot be excepred againſt/ but we will ſay, that he is 
only depriued of that honor whichis the re ward ot benefi · 
4 being a part of humane felicitie. 1 his is as much 
as I can or am able todeliuer(renowmed Queene) vpon this 

ſubiect of honor, wherein, if I haue bin deficient, let theſe o- a 

ther honorable Knights pleade for mme. 
Stay alittle Signior Gualinguo, antwered the Queene, for 
ther isaskirmiſh prepared againſt you, wherin itthal grear- 
ly help you, to be a good and well trained ſouldier. Then ſhe 
commanded al thoſe gentlmen, who were there preſent, that 
they would moue doubts, & contradict qualinguo, in the ar 
gument ot honor, after the ſame methode, as the Gentle wo- 
met had done in the di ſeuſs ion ob loue; and the Gentlemen 
beholding one an other with ſilence, as they who fitting 
round about, knew not from whome the beginning was ex- 
pected, the Queene ſmiling vppon the illuſtrous Lord Don 
Cuvſare d te, (who vnderſtanding of the excellent diſcour- 
ſes tlyat paſſed in the chamber okche Counteſſe, withdraw- 
ing lumſelte cloſelyfrom the chale, vas come in all haſte 
with the Lord Mar queſſe, to finde out the company) made 
a ſigne vnto him, that he ſhould mooue his doubt; and his 
moſt honorable Stgniory, in whom, in his greene yeeres, a 
moſt bright beatne of heroieall vertue doth thine, gratiouſſy 
obeying r e er wy" of the Qgeene, beganne in 
this mauer. nk {aw Lans 


; GLULNITRNT: 

You (O Knights) if I doe carry well in minde, haue 
rounded this opinion, which isxerined Honour, vppon a 
cret ſuppoſition; that a man if there appeare nothing to 
the contrary, is good. Which ſuppoſition I holde to bee 
very doubt full: yea and further, that ſome notable ſigne 
of vertue not appearing, hee may bee coniectured rather a 
wieked than good man # conſidering that humane * 
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SES of it ſelfe, enclineth rather to vice than vertue. Which by: 
this may be imagined; becauſe the way of vertue is aſptous, 
hard, and labotſomʒſo that as a thing myraculous,men point 
at him who arriueth to the end, and becomme th perfectly 
vertuous : and on the contrary, the way that conducteth to 
vice, is ſo eaſie, plaine and pleaſant, asthe number of them is 
infinite whick walke by it, and become vitious; this being a 
manifeſt ſigne, that naturally we arte not enclined to vertue, 
but to vice: bec auſe things difficult, and that ſeldome hap» 
pen, are farre from the condition of natute. Experience 
furthermore ſheweth, that wee rather encline to vice than 
vertue, in that there is none of vs (for what preuayleth it to 
lie) which in hümſelfe hath not triall, with howe great vio- 
lence he is drawne to vice, and howe hardly hee abſtaineth 
from ſenſible cantentment,how troubleſome continence is 
vnto him, and patience bitter. Which being (ar it is) true, 
ſo ſhall your ſuppoſition be falſe: for as allthings hauing no 
impediment, do rather worke according to their inclinati- 
on,than againſt their nature, ſo muſt we preſume not know - 
ing any other, that man for the moſt part, is rather wicked. 
than good: the which is confirmed, by the anſwer of Yytha- 
goras, who being demaunded, what was molt true, made an- 
ſwer, that men are wicked. The ſuppoſit ion therefore be- 
ing falſe, ſo ſhall the opinion ofan others valour, and iuſtice 
be vntrue ; forthe foundation failing. the building falleth 
downe; Notwuh(tanding latrend your anſwere. The rea- 
B ſons of your renowmed Segniory, anſwered Gua/engno, in- 
Io troduced againſt my ſuppoſition and opinion, are ſo preua : 
E-. lent, as I may wel ſay the concluſion pleaſeth me not _ 
| for I know not well how to anſwer the argument: and cer- 


tainly our naturall fragillitie is ſuch, as that it neuer ceaſeth 
to make triall of occaſion while it be brought in ſubie ction 
vnto vice, neyther could diuine Paul effect, although he were 
diuinely illumined/ but that he was dtjuen to ſay, I perceiue- 
in my members, and fleſh, an other lawe, repugnant to the 
lawe of my minds , which ſubdueth mee to . : 
mage I et, 
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Jet, notwichſtanding allthis, Lam ofopinion, that my ſup- 
poſition is true, as alſothat man in his naturalteſtate, is in- 


clined to vertue and not to vice; being good and not wicked: 
the which L hope with ſo lively reaſons to make manifeſt, as 


every one ſhall bee out ofdoubt. I ay therefore; that all 


things comprehended in this vniuerſali frame, having their 


dnes, 


originall from God, as God is chiele bountie and good 
ſo are all theſe partakets of this bountie, and therefore al ate 
good in the fir ſt inſtant of nature. To affirme therefore;that 


man is wicked by nature, is no other but to auerre, that a- 
mongft all the creatures of the Whole worlde , the ſenſi- 


ble image of the inſenſible God ( fot ſo is man) is wicked: a 
matter repugnant to truet h, and the authotitie, as wel of ho- 


hy dwuines, as philoſophers, who are of opinion that in this 


ib ferlor world, amongſt all liuing creatures, only man may 
be vettuous and happy; and as fire ſhould not be lighe, if of 
his nature he did incline to the centre, ſo a man ſhould ney- 
ther be vertuous nor good, if naturally 
vice. Furthermore, it Nature, the miniſtreſſe of God;dooth 
not onely generate, but guideth ab thiags generated to their 
end, and there fore heuuy tinngs deſcend; and choſe light aſ- 


cend, a; alſo beaſts and lining creatures, ſo ſoone as they ate 


gene tate, by nature herſelfe, they are directed to their end & 
perfection: how can it be, that man ſnould only reſt by her 
abandoned; and which is worſe, not onely abandoned and 
contemnedi but further inſtigated, to his tuine and imper- 
fection. Man by the beautiful gift of the mind it true man 
ho as he is dine, fo will wee affirme with the Poet, that; 
L.ile to lus Maker be, duni heauentyſtate remus. 

A AQIETIANRC nee 230132307 ns r- 

And therefore hee deficeth that one ly which is beſt 
and diuine, neyther can hee, knowing the true and prin- 
cipall good; with euill: by wlüch reaſon the diuine Phi- 
loſopher becing mooued, ſubſceibod to the opinion of the 
Stoickes, affirmnginall his concleſions , that man is by 
natute good, and againſt nature wicked, and that hie e as 
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all other things is inclined to this end which is beſt ; and the 
Philoſopher ſay th, that man is never wicked, but when he 
is affected againſt Nature, which commeth to paſſe, when 
in himſelſe hee hath not ciuill gouernment, and that which 
ſhould obey,commaundeth : Which is ſence, ouer teaſon . If 
vee ſhall alſo further conſider, that man naturally is thu- 
ſting after knowledge, as the Philoſopher affirmeth in the 
Proe mium of his duine Philoſophie, wee may eaſily iudge, 
that to vertue and not vice, hee is naturally diſpoſed : for, of 
vice thefecan be no ſcience, it being nothing in exiſtance, 
but otherwiſe a meere priuation, as affnmeth great Dioniſi- 
us in the booke of Diuine Titles, and likewiſe the Acade- 
mikes, and Petipatetickes. If we therefore (moſt famous 
| 22 reſpect tothe Creator of man, hee is his one 
Image, if to the gift of Nature, he is moſt apt, if to the end 
of euetie thing created, man amongſt mortal l creatures is 
onely capable of cheefe good, hauing onely the vie of rea- 
ſon; and good conſultation to him alone is proper: where- 
fore notwithſtanding the reaſous by your Segniory allead- 
ged to the contrarie, wee muſt conclude, that naturally he 
is enclined to vertue, and not to vice: and that it ĩs to be pre- 
ſumed, that he is good, and not wicked. To which reaſons, I 
being to make anſwer , we mult conſider, that in man three 
natures are comprehended, one common to al huing crea- 
tures, which is vegetable: another common to creatures 
and man, and that is ſence: the thud common to man 
and things Diuine, and this is reaſonable Natute. By tlie 
fiſt, man is like to plant, by the ſecond, to other li- 
uing creatures, by the thrid, he commeth to he true mad, and 
a divine creature, and therefore man by participation, is in 
the midſt betwixt.mortall and diuine: ſot᷑ in reſpect ot body 
and ſence, he partaketh of mortalitie, but touching his wind 
he is diuine and immortal: as in man theſe three natures are 
dliſeauered ſo-finde we in him likewiſe,three natural incli- 
nations; one called properly natutallꝭ and dependeth onthe 
vnſatiable knowledge of vniuerſall mature, er 
| 7 8 
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all things deptiued of knowledge, to thoſe operations, that 
may conduct them to their proper ends; and therefore this 
is not ſubiect to the internall vnderſtanding of man, that is, 
to ſence, and the mind. becauſe ſhe gouerneth, augmenteth, 
nouriſheth, mooueth the pulſes, the ſpirits, the Hearts: and 
performeth ſuch other like offices, without the conſent of 
reaſon and wil: the ſecond is called liging Inclination, which 
is deriuedfrom the knowledge of ſence, and in a man is na- 
turally ſubiect to reaſon: the third is reaſonable Inclinati- 
on, and taketh his originall from the knowledge of the 
minde : this in true man, naturally commaundeth ouer the 
inclination of ſence. 

Theſe foundations beeing firme and reall, I gather ewoo | 
concluſions: the firſt, that man in the incorruptible ſtate of 
hisowne nature, isalwaies enclined to vertue, abhorring 
vice, following honeſt contentment, and auey detli that diſ- 
honeſt: the ſecond is this, that man, as he is a creature con- 
toyned with matter and ſence, enclineth naturally to ſenſible 
contentments, and to vice accidentally : the firſt concluſion 
is cleare, by that which I haue before ſpoken, For man, 
produced from God, cannot bee but like to his begin- 
ning, & conceiuing by his proper nature, that honeſt good 
is the true and chiefeſt good, which conſiſteth in vertuous 
action, it is not poſ$ible that naturally he ſhuld will his con- 
trarie. The ſeconde is manifeſt by this: for anie man, 
how wicked {ocuer, neuer doth euill in fauour of vice, but 
of contentment : the theefetherefore ſteales not to bee a 
theefe, but to poſſeſſe and enioy that whereot hee hath 
want, and the adulterer committeth noradulterie,to be ac- 
counted an adulterer, but this hee doth in fauout of luſt, and 
venerous contentment, the which contentment if hee 
could attaine vnto without vice, it would be much more ac- 
ceptable and pleafing vnto him : for ifa man ſhould take 
contentment in vice, and not in vertue, true man ſhould not 
taſte in himſelfe, the incredible contentation of yertuous 
action; which queſtionleſſe is ſuch, as maketh him bleſſed 
f N 
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and happie. Neither ſhould the miſerable man bee ſo af- 
flicted by his owne conſcience, the which without any o- 
ther helpe, brivgeth vnto him moſt gricuous puniſhment. 
Man therefote runne th into vice accidentally, that is, by 
how much the more the vice is comoyned with exceſſe 
of pleaſure or griefe. That vice is centrarie to the natu- 
rall inclmation of man, it may by this reaſon bee prooued. 
becauſe before the vice of intemperance, proceedeth that 
ſa. ne ſemy- vice of incontinence, which is no other but a 
precedent battaile, that extetnall maketh with internal 


Man, beſtiall with reaſonable Nature: and except reaſon 


be made drunke, and ſubdued by ſence, man falleth not 
into vice. This battaile out of queſtion, ſhould haue no 
place, ifa man were naturally inclined to vice, for where 
there is naturall inclination, there can neither be fight nor 
re ſiſtance: and if auy ſhould obiect, that by the ſemi · vertue 
of continence, which preceedeth temperance, the contrarie 
may bee concluded: I anſwer, that in this there is ſpeciall 
difference, becauſe the incontinent after vitious action, te- 
penteth himſelfe, and is daunted in minde, but the man 


continent after vertuous action, is metrie, and comforted: 


the one is toſſed with treubleſome thoughts: the other te- 
poſeth limſel fe with all quiet and tragquilitie, no other- 
wiſe then doth the earth, when after great violence, in 
the end {hee vniteth her ſelfe to the Center, whether thee 
enclineth. -__ "| 

But moreouer, man more then ofuny other outwarde 
good, is deſirous of honor, prayſe, & glorie, he ſhunneth 
and abhorteth more then any other euil!, diſhonour, and 


infamie © acquiring therefore vnto himſelfe , honour and 


 prayſe,by meane of vertue, bur infamie and diſhonour, by 


meane of vice: it is neceſſary, that man naturally ſhuld bend 
to vertue, and contemne vice: for it would be inconuenient 
to loue the effect, and hate the cauſe. But notwithſtanding 
all this, it cannot bee denied, but the number of viticus, is 


Infinite : and contrariwiſe of vertuous, the number to be ſo 


ſmall, 
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ſmall, that good Diogenes ſeeking with a light in the day 

time amongſt a multitude, could not find one: this procee- 
ding from no other, but becauſe the way vnto vice is eaſie, 
and that vnto vertue hard and difficqjt. Of which, if we 
be de ſirous to ſearch out tlie reaſon , wee muſt diſcouet a 

little further, and conſider what maner of thing vertue is, 
as what is vice, and ho we it may be ſayde, that both the one 
and other habite is acquired. I ſay then, that vertue is no 
other , but an habite, imprinted in the ſenfible facultie by 
true and direct reaſon : by meane of which, that facultie e- 
ſily yeelding to reaſon , reduceth all his affections to medi- 
ocritie, and is conuerſant either about pleaſure or griefe: 
and vice is an habite imprinted in ſence, by perueiſe reaſon, 
by whoſe meanes, declining from right and direct reaſon, it 
eaſily burſte th forth into heigth, & exceſſe of pleaſure and 

riete, Kt 8 

: Although man (as I haue ſhewed) bee naturally in- 
clined to vertue, yet is he neither vertuous nor vitious by 
Nature, as wee haue ſaid, but acquireth both the one and the 
other habite, by cuſtome that is with frequent, and like rei- 
terated actions. Furthermore, we muſt obſerue, that man is 
neither capable of vice nor vertue, before he be a perfect cre- 
ature & perfect man: vnto Which perfection hee artiueth in 
the beginning of the fifteenth yeare of his age, for tlien hee 
is a perfect creature, beeing able to generate another like 
himſelfe, and is perfect man, hauing the true vſe of reaſon: 
but while that time, he liueth rather the life of euerie living 
creature, then of man, performing no one action with pree- 
leclion, but ouer : guided with pleaſure or anger, 5 ey 
fore as in that ſtate, he cannot be either vitious or vertu- 
ous, ſo hee is not then woorthie of puniſhment, rewarde, 
praiſe, or reproach. Man therefore liuing firſt an irratio- 
nall,before à reaſonable life, and aiming all his operations, 
to the contentment of ſence, this by liel and little, procu- 
reth in hima former diſpoſition to vice, and contrary to ver- 
tue, ſo that wee may ſay with the Poet: — | 
00-2 From 
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From whence it ſure proceedes that nature quite doth ſwarne, 
From proper courſe ,the lawes of cuſtome to objarne. | 
Whereupon, being neceflarie tor introducing vertuous ha- 


bite, to take away fir{t wicked impreſsion, and tame ſence 
by little and little, which after the manner of an vntamed 


and euill cuſtomed Colt, neuer ceaſing to ſpurne againſt 


O 
reaſon: therefore the way of vertue is hard and vnecaſie, 


whereas contrariwiſe , that of vice is pleaſing and readie. 


This other difficulty alſo offercth it ſelfe, that vertue is in 


the meane, and vice is that which mooueth it ſeife from me- 
diocritic : one way onely directeth to veitue, but thoſe that 
conduct to vice, are infinite, which is plaine ly ſhewed by the 
example ofthe Archer, for hee can bite the white but one 
way only, but to mille it, there be waies infinite. Finally, from 
the ſmall number of vertues, wee may aſsigne this reaſon: 
for as to exerciſe and petforme a vitious habite, few things 
ſuffice, ſo to acquite and practiſe vertue, there bee ma- 
ny inſtruments, and circumſtances neceſſarie. And firſt, li- 


berall birth, and good tempetature of the bodie, is not of 


ſmall importance: for vnderſtanding not beeing able to 
worke, except ſtirred yppe by ſence» asalſo fence cannot 
performe his dutie, ifthe members and body bee not well 


_ diſpoſed, as good temperance aideth the ſences, ſo doth 


it helpe vnderſtanding: and from hencecommeth it, that 
one man more then another, as the Philoſopher affir- 
meth, ſeemeth borne to temperaunce, inſtice, and forti- 
tude : further then this, diſcipline and good education 
are ſo neceſſarie, that without theſe it is impoſsible, or at 
leaft verie hard, that a man ſhould become vertuous: For 
in Children and boyes, the right vfe of reaſon wanting, 
(being the Chariot of vertues) and they euer being by fol- 
ly ſurpriſed, it is requiſite, that the right reaſon of fathers 
and mothers, ſhould be that which ſhould ſupply their de- 
fects, and by little and little inute them vnte vertue. The 
Philoſopher vnderſtanding well of how ſpeciall importãce 
it was to a wel inſtituted common wealth, liberally to beget 
. an 
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and bring vp children well, hee concludeth the Treatiſe of 
his Politiks in procte ation, and good educai n of children. 
teaching all thoſe meanes and rules, which are neceſlary, for 
to diſpoſe and aſſweat them ynto vertue: And Lycurgus the 
Spartane, amongſt other his laws, made this one moſt whol- 
ſome and good, that to all actions of boyes, theit Maiſters 
ſhould be aſsiſtant, who had an eye, that euen in their pa- 
ſtimes children ſhould not commit any vniuſt adde; holding 
this for a firme concluſion, that of wicked children ſprung 
vitious young mer; and of youth vitious, men impious,. as 
alſo of flagitious men, olde ribawdes : and tothis concluſion 
conſenteth the diuine philoſopher ; inthe ſixt of his com- 
mon- wealth; and Arifotle in the firſt othis Politickes, and 
ſixt of his Moralles, they affirming that a man euill brought 
vp,prooucth worſe than any wilde beaſt. Riches alſo 1530f 11 
great moment, to the acquiring and practiſing of vertue, for ot: 
as it is harde without wealth to apply out ſelues to liberall 155 
Artes, ſo is 1thkewiſe difficult where pouertie is, that there 
ſhould be good education, and conſequently, vertus. For 
worldly want, is the mother of Arts mœchanicall, & wealth 
of Artes libe rall, and of noble and vertuous actions. It being 
therefore nece ſſary, that theſe three things ſhould concurre 
together, to the attaining of vertue, that is, temperature, 
good education, and riches, it being difficult in one man, to 
find theſe three vnited, of neceſsitie ( moſt famous Lorde) 
the vertuous mult be fe, & vitious many in number. Wher- 
fore then, replied Don ¶ aſar, may we not ſuppoſe, that man 
is rather in the number of many wicked, than of a few good, 
eſpecialiy beeing ſo hard and difficult to prooue good and 
vertuous. 157 yt | 
Becauſecvery thing, if it be not hindered, continually 
worketh,rather according tothe inclination of his ſpeciall 
forme, than generall, anſwered Gualenguo, and reaſonable 
nature, beeing the ſpeciall forme of man, by which from 
other creatures hee is different, and irrationall cenditien, 
his forme generall, wee muſt ſuppoſe, not knowing to the 
che N 3 contra- 
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contrarie, that hee worketh rather according to reaſon, 
then beaſtial e, for notwithſtanding the contrarie, ma- 
ny times happeneth, this is not by the proper nature of 
man, but becauſe matter and ſence make reſiſtance. Ther- 
fore of becing more men vitious then vertuous, the ſame 
reaſon may bee aſſsigned, which Signior Parritio the other 
day alleadged, from the greater number of deformed, 
then beautifull : For as in forming corporall beautie, mat- 
ter reſiſting Ideall reaſon, procureth, that Nature, often- 
times, againſt ner intention, giveth deformitie, ſo in fra- 
ming vertue which is the proper beautie of the minde, mat- 
ter making reſiſtance to Ideal humane reaſon, is a cauſe, that 
ſhee againſt her intention many times, runneth into vice, 
being the true deformitie ofthe minde. 

The moſt noble Lord Den Cæſar, without any further 
motion, ſhewed himſelfe herewith to bee ſatisfied. And 
Signior Caualier Bernieri who ſate hard by him, doubred af- 
ter this manner: It the priuate ſuppoſition of another mans 
valor and bountie, were true, this incobuenience would en- 
ſue, that an inſolent fellow , whoſe flagitidns were concea- 
led, might bee an honourable man, and yet (if the Philo- 
ſopher in his Ethickes, be worthie of credit) honor agreeth 
not but with an honeſt man. Whenſoeuer a man (anſwe- 
red Gualinguo) committeth amalificence, ſuddenly of him- 
ſelle he falleth into the-pena'tie of infamie. Yet doth he 
delaie his puniſhment, ſo much the longer, by how much 
the ſlower he is in reuealing his offence . A wicked man 
there fore, though of himſeſfe he bee vaworthy , may yet 
bee honourable, becauſe hee looſeth not thatinward ſup- 
poſition of his being good, except hee make it euident 
and manifeſt, that he hath failed in Iuſtice, or valor: And 
this is no greater inconuenience, then is that, when a 
theefe by the Jaw is not puniſhed, his offence beeing con- 
cealed. 1 4 "ew | 
Touching the authority of the Philoſopher, it is true that 


the honeff man is only worthy of honor, yet this is no hin- 
drance 


8 C | | 
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drance but that one flagitious may be: therof na vnworthy 
poſſe ſſor. Put the caſe, replied the Knight, that one had c6+ 
mitted a flagition, or performed ſome villanie, of which, only 
one or twoo had notice; ſhall this man therefore bee infa- 
mous? Cleauimg to our foundations layde, layde Gualengus 
this man ſhal be diſhonorable, and infamous, mary not with 


this malefact. T his woulde bee a maruellous inconuenience. 
obiected Bermers, becauſe it woulde followe, that in one 
inſtant time, the ſame man ſhoulde bee honourable, and 
infamous . It woulde bee inconuenient, anſwered Cua- 
lenguo, whenas at the ſelte · ſame time, and for the like re- 


ſpect, he were honourable and infamous, but being in di- 


ners conſiderations, it is not onely, no inconuenience, but 
moreouer neceſſary, becauſe they to whome the offence is 
knowne, looſe the good opinion they had of him; and they 
thereof ignorant, reſerue it muiolate, While hee maketh 
manifeſtation thereof. And this is one of the principal - 
leſt imperfections, that this our houour hatli annexed vnto 
it, in that an vnworthie man may cafily bee partaker of it, 
which to perfect honour is not incident. Vernieri replied 
no further, and the noble Signior e Adarauo Marqueſſe of 
Carara, a Lord adorned with moſt noble cuſtomes, and of 
good Letters, very ſtudious, propounded his doubt, the 
which was, Whether that an honeſt man might bee infa> 
mous. 71 

When Gualengus: There is no doubt (noble Lorde) 
but an honeſt man, eyther through falſe calumniation, or 
vppon preſumption of maleſjcence, may looſe the good 
opinion, the worlde hadde of him; which hauing loſt, he 
falleth into infamy. But this is a great inconuenience,repli- 
ed the Marqueſle, that he who neuer failed in iuſtice, nor 
valor, may be infamous. | 

The nature of this honor, is ſubiect to theſe & ſuch like in- 
conue niences, anſwered Gualenguo, yet is it a thing very dif- 


ficult, that an honeſt man ſliuld loſe his honor, as alſo it is not 
a 


all men, but onelie with thoſe, who ſhall be acquainted with 
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Of. Honour. 
a thing ſo eaſie, chat a man wicked ſhould auoy d infamie, ſor 
time in the end diſcouereth trutli. Notwithſtãding ſomtimes 
it may happẽ, that an honeſt man, may enter into a bad fame, 

et muſt he endeuor in all his actions, not only to be blame - 
leſſe, but alſo free from all ſuſpition of offence, hauing al- 
wayes his eyes open, that hee giue no occaſion of candle, 
or preſumption to the worlde to iudge euil; for the enuious 
and malignant take occaſion of euery probabilitie, to ſtaine 
the honor of an honeſt man. 
The Marqueſſe wasfatisfied with this anſwere, and the 
Count of Scandiano, a molt yalorous Knight: Mee thinkes 
ſayd he, that you, fir Knight, haue very vniuſtly placed the 
adulterer in the number of men diſhonored, bicauſe cuſtome 
is contrary; ſeeing that men, are not one ly, not aſhamed to 
commit adultery, but as of an enterpriſe honourable, they 
haue no ſooner performed it, as that therofthey vawnr,and 
malce great boaſt: neyther is it intended, that any one ſhould 
euer be retuſed, in compariſon of honour; for being an adul- 
terer, notwithſtanding that of theſe, the number be infinite. 
I am deſirous therefore, that you would giue me to vnder- 
ſtand, how it may be, that an adulterer ſhould be infamous. 
A man, anſwered the Knight, committeth adultery in two 
ſortes. in one, when he being bound, falſifieth the oth of ma- 
trimony,freqenting with a looſe woman. And in this, al- 
though he be worthy of ſome blame, yet looſeth he not his 
honour, becauſe he iniurieth none but his one wife: in the 
other, when married or vnbound, he vſeth the company of a 
woman married. And this man remaineth diſhonoured, be- 
cauſe he ſinneth extreamely againſt the vertue of Tempe- 
rance, and faileth in iuſtice, hee beeing a greeuous iniurier 
or deſtroyer of an other mans honour, the which (as I haue 
ſaide) of all other goods external, is the moſt pretious:and 
therfore deſeruedſy by the lawes, is there impoſed on adul- 
retry a greatet penalty, than ontheftj,, becauſe the adulterer 
endamnifieth in honor, and theft but in goodes. And al- 


though men, through euill cuſtome, are not aſhamed to be e- 
ſtcemed 


— 
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ſteemed ſor adulterers, yetis this no obſtacle, but that they 
are worthy of iufamy: or that in combate they may not be e* 


cepted againſt, when by men honeſt, it ſhal be obiected vnto 


them, as well as theeues. Seeing a man, replied the Count, loo- 


ſeth not his honour, but when hee conuerſeth with a married 


woman, I would willingly vnderſtand, if the like happeneth | 
to a woman, which is, that ſhe ſhall not forgo her honor, but 


when ſhe ioyneth with one married: for in my iudgement, a 
womans condition, in this ſhould not be worſe than a mans. A 
woman, ſayde Qualenguo, as in many other things, ſo in this, is 
ol harder condition than a man: firſt, in that if ſhe be maried. 
with her owe, hee alſo ſtaineth the honour of her kusbanck: 
ſecondarily, for that ſhe being as the Philoſopher affirmeth) 
by reaſon ſubiect to man, committeth the greater iniury con- 
ſidering that the iniurie is greater, of an infetriour to wardes 
his ſuperior, than of a ſupetior towardes an inferior: thirdly, 


becauſe ſhee may bring into her houſe other ment children, 


diſpoſſeſsing the proper childrẽ of her husband, of his goods: 


fourthly, for that a woman, offendeth extreamely agaigft her 
owe proper and principall vertue, which is honeſtie. A wo- 
man thetfore cannot after this maner, accompany with others 
than her husband, reſeruing flill her honour, but thus dooing, 
ſhee incurreth infamie . Scandiano ſeemed to bee well reſol- 


uod. N | 
When Counte Guido Calcagnino, moued this que ſtion. You 


honor: I further deſire to know, Whether a valiant fouldier, 
ſeeing all others forſake the colors, may with honor flie; and 
remoue himſelfe from daunger : or ought, for maintenance of 
his honour, to remaine dead by his auntient or colours. And 
Gualenguo: according to the lawe of Jycurgus, and of the va- 
hant Spartanes, the ſouldier ſhould bee bound tathet to die 
than abandon his enſigne for any accident whatſocuer; and 
therefore the ſeuere and rigorous mother was wont to deli- 
uer vnto her ſonne, that went to battell, his ſhield with theſe 
words, Eyther with this, or in this t giving himto vnderſtand 


0 | there 


ſaide: that he, who 2 his colors, forgoeth his 
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Of. Honour. 
thereby, that either he {uld returne victorious, or remaine 
dead: Iam notwithſtanding of opinion, that when an hono - 
rable man hath performed bis duty in fighting, and yet for 
all this, ſeeth all the other ſouldiours betake themſclues to 
flight, and knoweth himſelfe not able to reſiſt the force of 
the enemies; ſuch an one retiring himſelfe into ſafety, loo». 
ſeth not his honor, but rather, they that firſt fled remaine 
diſhonored. If one,replicd Calcagniuo, fhould abandon his 
friend or companion, in danger, e ſteeming himſelfe not ſuf / 
ficient to defend him, by reaſon of inequalitie in number, 
ſhould he in this cafe looſe his honor? It his friend, anſwered 
2 uo, with armes in hand turned himſelfe to defence, 
and he on the contrary made away, there is no queſtion but 
he ſhould looſe his honour, neyther would the excuſe of in- 
e qualitie help him a whit, for the valiant man is not daunted 


in ſodaine daunger, but the ſlaue and villaine. I would not 


haue thought, added the Count, that a man had beene tyed 
to do more than hee can, but that rather, he had bin raſn aud 
heady, which eſteemeth too much of his owne force, as one 
ſhould be, who to ſaue his frind, did fight againſt ten men 
ſcueral. And Guaingno: he that without any other neceſsitie 


| ſhould makechoiſe to fightar one inſtant againſt ten, ſhuld 
certainly be rather preſumptuous than valiant; but an hano- 


h 


rable man beeing in company with his friend, ought not to 
forſake him, though he ſawe himſelfe incountred by ten ſe- 
ueral ſwords, but muſt rather feare the loſſe of honor, than of 
his life. By the ſelfeſame reaſon, replied Ca/cagnine, whoſoe· 
uer were in battel, he ought to ſtand, though all the reſtfled. 
The caſe is much different, ſayd Gu, becauſe he in 
the field withdrawing himſelfe from danger, and other men 
flying, doth not abandon, but is abandoned; whereas contra- 
riwiſe, one that leaueth his friend in daunger, is he that for- 
ſalceth, and is not left, or abandoned: wherefore he commeth 
to faile in valour, and manifeſting, that hee eſteemeth more 
his life, than his honor, hee remaincth infamous. Cons 
held his peace, and Counnt Palla Strozz4a moſt valiant = 
Ts 


Of Honaur. 

dier, doubtedafter this maner: You haue placed him amons- 
geſt men diſhonourable, who with his proper valour,makes 

no ſhew of being touched with an iniucic : Put the caſe one 

were iuſtly iniumed, ſhould he, to auoyde the loſſe of honor, 


manifeſt himſelfe therewith prouoked ? Out of doubt hee 
ought, anſwered Gzatlingruo,and if he knowing himſelfe to be 
in the wrong, replied Srrozza, ſhould offend him iniurying, 
failed he not iniuſtice, and ſo conſequently,ſhould hee not 
looſe his honor, this honour being principally grounded vp- 
onthe opinion of the world? G uulengus returned: A man, 
how good or wicked ſoeuer hee bee, mult reſpect none o- 
ther thing, but to preſcrue this opinion, if hee defire to 
be an honorable man: For honour periſheth not before this 
opinion be loſt; and opinion cannot be loſt before ſome de- 
fect be manife ſtand made knowne : the iniuried therefore, 
notwithflanding he knoweth himſclfre be iuſtly offended. 
muſt labour that the worlde haue no notice of it;and this hee 
ſhall do, by reuenging the iniurie in propet valor : for by not 
failgg in yolour, his defect in iuſtice ſhalbe concealed: but 
on thEcontrary,if he ſhal beare the iniury, not to commit an 
vniuſt fact, the world wil iudge, that hauing wanted valour, 
he alſo failed in iuſtice: and that therefore he is woorthy ot 
iniurie and contempft. 5 

By this your concluſion, added Strox xi, a great inconue- 
nience would follow: that one to auoide the loſſe of honor, 

ht to maintaine an vniuſt quarrell, a thing not appro- 
ued by any of theſe, vho haue intreated of honor and com- 
bate; they holding it for ſute, that to fight hauing the wrong 


God, in that by many experiences it is wel known, that they 


or vanquiſhed by their enemie, although he in force were in- 
ferior vnto them:wherevpon they affirme, that he which ac- 
knowledgeth his offence & requueth pardon, is leſſe diſho- 
notable then he, that moued by a diabolical ſpirit, obſtinate · 
ly ſeeketh to couer it within the liſtes . All they anſwered 

O2 Cualingus 


on our ſide, is no other but to prouoke the iuſt iudgement 


who haue maintained the wrong, haue either beene ſlaine, 
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Of» Honour. 
| Grating, which hetherto haue written of honor and m. 
bate, are fallen into manifeſt errouis, by not hauing enłire- 
ly knowen, the nature of this honour : for maintenance 
whereof, there is euery day braules, a nd where vppon com- 
bate is grounded: for then amongſt other things, they 
would not haue ſaide, that an honorable man — — not to 
maintaine an vniuſt quarell, for preſeruation of his honor: 
and notwithſtanding what they ſaid; is conformable to a 
Chriſtian, ho neuer ought to enter into an action, which 
offendeth God: yet for al this, it is not conuenient for them. 
who value the honor of the worlde: for ſuch like men deſi- 
ring to be honored, muſt indeuour by tight and wrong, not 
to loſe that opinion, and ſuppoſition wherewith they are 
borne, but que ſtionleſſe this is as oftentimes loft, as a man 
manifeſteth to the world, that he hath failed in iuſtice or va- 
lor. And how can it be, further vtged Strox xa, that an ho- 
neſt man going againſt his own conſcience, ſhould main» 
taine an vniuſt quarell 2 An honeſt man, ſaide Gualingue, 
can neuer maintaine an vniuſt quarel), for reaſon will euer 
with him be at hand, but an honorable man may well fight 
being in wrong, to auoide the loſſe of honor. Then an ho- 
neſt man, & an honorable man, be not all one, added Stroz- 
24: and ualinguo: By the foundations I laide, it may bee 
cleare vnto you, that an honeſt man, and an honorable, bee 
not the ſelfe ſame things: and in this they haue beene decei- 
ned, that write in the argument of honor and combate: for 
i may bee, that an honorable man ſhall not likewiſe be ho» 
neſt; as alſo that one may be a man honeſt, and not honora- 
ble, as wee haue ſufficiently declared. What intend you by 
a man honorable ?ſaide Stroz2i: By a man of honor, anſwe- 
red Gualinguo, I meane all thoſe wharſveuer they bee, good 
or wicked, ho haue not loſt the good opinion that the 
worlde conceiued ofthem. $ 1 2 
Therefore I conclude, that an honorable man, is tyed in 
right or wrong by his own proper valor, to repell an 172 
and alſo to maintaine an vniuſt quaxell, teſt he * 1 
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Of Honour, 

honored. Sir xi ſaide no mere. And although this poſiti- 

on, at the firſt appearance, ſeemed to all the ſtanders by, a 

paradox, yet was it by the greater part of the Gentlemen 

approoucd for moſt true.” When Count Heronles Beuelac- 
0 


5 


vnto whom by ordet it belonged to propound; ſeeing 
nor; aide he, is both an right and wrong te be maintats 
ned, I would 'willingly* vnde ſtand, if an honorable mar, 
within the liftes; and brought 


after he hath valiant y fouglit 
to that point, as he cannot longer defend himſelſe, ought 
rather to yeeid, then permit, that his enimie kill him. This, 
anſwered Onalinguo, is not i doubt of ſmall inportancè: and 
the opinions of famous and learned men be in this poi dl. 
uers: the greater part affirming, that the combatant ought 
rather to die, then yeeld: for in any eaſe, a man of honor ſnuld 
alwaics preferre death, before infamous fafetie! And this 
the Philoſopher teſtificth in the 3 of his morals ſaying, A 
valiant man ought muck more to feate infamy then death: 
and alſo in another place of his Morals that an honourable 
man, ſhould rather chooſe a ſhort life honourable, then a 
life long, but contumelious. And vxon this foundation, the 
Stoikes in ſome caſes, permitted the violent killing of ones 
ſelfe, to auoyde a diſhonorable Ie. As alſo the Lacedeniob 
nians, who in fortitude and wxlike valor, excelled alothet 
Grecians, commaunded ther ſouldiers that they ſhould ne+ 
uer yeeld. they holding it for certaine,thatthey which died 
with weapon m hatidiniigit rather be eſteemed ſſaine, then 
ſibdued:&therefore their great captain Zeomdas, who with 
three hundred ſouldiers ? defended Thermeopolir againſt the 
innumerable arqie of Xerxes, was not ouercome, but killed, 
neither were the three hundred Fabiars vanquiſhed, but 
ſlaine. Diuine Pluto eſteemed it ſo contamelious a thing, to 
yeeld, as that in lis commonwealth lie erda: ned, that there 
ſhould be no redemption for him chatyeelded. but that hee 
might bee ſet as a prey to the enemy and in the twelfe of 
his lawes,he made one moſt ſeuere, Fainſt thoſe,vho in ba- 
taile ſurrendred theniſe lues, as va qui ſhed, affirming, that 
Ne eee e 0 3 | free 
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free men ſhould more feare to bee made ſlaues, then haus 
any dreade of death it ſelfe. He therefore that yeeldeth 
within the liſts to his enemie, remaining his ſlaue, and de- 
priued of honour, whereas being killed, he may rather be ac» 
counted ſlaine, then ſubdued: it ſeemeth, that brought to that 
neceſsity, he ought rather to endure death, the euer to yeeld 
himſelf, yet for al this, I hold the cõtratie opinion to be true. 
& I am moved by this firme foundation: For in Combat, the 
cauſe is no leſſe loſt by death, then by ſubmiſsio;but bet wixt 
ſubmiſsion and death there is this difference i that he who 
yeeldeth, looſeth onely his honour, but the other remaining 
dead, leoſeth both honour, life, and that is worſe, his one 
ſoule: neither will any denie me, but that hee had rather 
chooſe one alone, then all theſe three cuilles togither, and 
no man is bound to do more then his force wilextendvntg. 
Wheras it is a raſh part. and alcogither aduetſe to nature and 
humane conditiõ, — benefit to ſuffer death, without ob- 
taining by the ſame any thing honeſt: Iwill further af- 
firme, that hee which in the Liſts hat h not failed in valour, 
— . vrged by necegzitie hee yeelde th himſelfe, hee re- 
maineth not wholly d. :nay and ſometimes it hap- 
peneth that the vanquiſhed, with men of vxderſt anding,r e- 
taineth a better opinion then the victot, in that the vertue of 
the mind. is knowne rather in aduerſe then pro derous fore 
tune, and a man giueth teſtimony of himſelte, and his valor 
in blood, — of death. Fugally, L 

will further alleadge, that a man not beeing borne ſo nouch 

forhimſclfe, as for his Country, ought not without vrgerit 

necelsity»to depriue his country ofa valiant champion. The 
reaſons alleadged to the contrary are ttue. Suppoſing with 
the Philoſopher, (chick is falſe) that chiefe good cannot be 
without worldly honor; but becauſe they ate grounded on a 
ſuppoſition diuers fom outs, they no waie preiudice our po» 
ſition: For they ſuppie,that —1— honorable de ath, a mi 
ſhunneth infamy, & tlat his former life remaineth ynſpote 
ted, but if I imagin the rutb, his whol life paſt remainet no 
leſſe infamous by death, hen by yeelding himſelfe, becauſe 


Of Honour. 
he which dieth, be hedefenditor aſſailant;refterh inopini6 
to haue failed, either iniuſtice or valor, & cenſequetly is dif 
honored. This opinion of G , was confirmed by the 
greter part of the gentimẽ, & thoſe in points of honor moſt 
wdiciall : when the illuſtrous Signior Fippalito Bemiuogli: 
it I carry well in minde; the Philoſopher affirmeth in his 
Rethoricke, that not only hee which offendeth our ſelues, 
offcreth vs iniurie, butalſo he who wrongeth thoſe thinges 


belonging to vs:as our father, ſon, brother, frend, orſuch like, 
I would know, if in point of honor we are bound to revenge 
ſuch an iniurie. When G : that ſuch an iniuric ſh 


tie vs to reuenge, it is requiſite there depend vppon it theſe 
conditions; firſt, that de performed in contempt of vs, & 
through no manifeſt fault of him offended; further, that he 
iniuried, be impotent, for it he were ſufficient to reuenge of 
himſclfe, by taking vpon him the burden ef his honor, hee 
{hould come to diſhonour himſelfe ; therefore the Father 
is not tied to reuenge the iniury of bus ſtrong & able childe, 
as neither the Sonne his Fathers wrong, when of himſelfe 
he is ſufficient to anſwet the offender: and to conclude, the 
ſtrong & mightie, ſtandeth bound to anſwer for the weake, 
and impotent, confidering the iniurie is done indeſpight;of 
him, that can reuẽge himſelf, when it isriot offred throgh a- 
ny manifeſt fault of him offended: for otherwiſe to reuenge 
his cauſe who is iuſtly offended, were no other, but to faile in 
juſtice, & therfore I lay by manifeſt fault, becauſe if it were 
ſeere t, he is by al means to endeuor to keep itcloſe, that hee 
offended reſt not infamous. Cõſidering that we are, not on- 
ly bound to protect our ſelues, but alſo the honor ofthe that 
belong to vs. Jentiuoglie was ſatisfie d, & count Mfonſo Twrehi 
You, it I vnderſtood well, ſaid he, haue recounted hereſie a- 


mong thoſe defects that depriucofhoner;and this, in my o- 
pinion, hath init Pay wg are 63k difhonor 
agree with aſtion, & not with opiniõ, & ſin or malcficence, 
as the Philoſopher affitmeth, in the ſixtof his Ethikes, is 
not properly of knowledge, nor of opinion, and it is cleare, 
that here ſy is no other but an opiriõ, Which thogh it be falſe 


Of Honour. 


talſe, yet hal not hee nne, reſt infamous; 

and the teaſon is readie, made by the ſame Puulole⸗ 

pher in the thiad of his x —— diſhonor, re- 
ward, ard puniſhment, thoſe actions that depend on 
free ill, and are in out powe ver but the ſin of — is not in 
Our power. we cannot ente rinto what opinion wee 
would, but are inforced to belecue what the nnnde iudgeth 
to be true,or like to truth. 


Guledingme)as' it it is an opini/ 


on, can . _ take away Andy Corermary 
in as much as it is a beginning to s, 
Catholike decrees; I IN a man more then all other” 
ſinnes, infamous, when either by tongue or exterior actiõs 
ſhe commeth ac manifeſt her ſelfe;/ Diſtinguiſſung there 
fore, Laffirme that heretikes are of two ſorts: the one ſecret, 
who neither with words nor deeds, diſcouer their Hereſie: 
and theſe, though they looſe the fauout of God, yet do they 
not forgoe their honour, for the teaſons aboue 2 The 
other kind be manifeſt, which 72 ſt 
the lawes and inſtitutions ot holy Chriſtian — 
ther, ſecke to drawethis — into their peruerſe 
opinion, by ſcandalring the world, and therefore looſe 
their honour , they being held in the opinion ofthe world, 
to haue failed in iuſtice; and tobe molt notable deſtroyets 
of ſoules health, the which of honeſt men ought to be pre- 
ferred before allother goods. Vndoubtedly ſayd * 
eAlonſo, theſe ſotts of men, are not onely worthie ofeter- 
nall intamie, and in compariſon ef honour to bee excepted 
elt, but for chaſticement, are right woorthie,of the 
fire. I am alſo in doubt, ſaide Sripion 


Facrari neither can I 
ſee, how i 2 be, that drvſurer ſhould lool his Bono 
as alſo 1 perteiue\|inwhat reſpeRt 8 ms 
ſtice or babe. be 
learned man, ben keprooveth, that vſutie 18 900 


e 
to liue well and happily. It is neteſſatie, anſwered Gualn- 
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reacheth;andthit they ſliouſd lahcuirʒʒ tat the eaitit may 
fender an hundred fot one, andaftei this manner doth lear- 
ned Spocone entend it in his dial but the vſurer whom 
I place among men diſhonoredis hot ſuch a one: but rather 
e that is vniuſt, and who practiſethi againſt good lawes, 
ſeeking vnlawfull gaine, and'vſing monye contrarie to his 
r nature. And whetefore-againſt his: proper nature: 
replied Sacra?” Becauſe, anſwered quaumguo, mony by the 
law, was te no othet ende found out, but to make contracts 
equall, inthe euchange ofthings, where vpon he that vſeth 
it without any change, imploieth it contrarie to his nature, 
and againſt the ordhinance of the la But ſuch a one is the 
vſurer̃, becauſe he changeth not is mony for commodirie,” 
but mony immediatly for mony, and therefore vſurie by the 
Grecians was tearmed Foros, which ſignifietfi one begotr&; 
for as the ehilde islike him that begot bim, ſo mony imploi- 
ed by the Vſuter, is lixe the mony, which without any per- 
mutatid, but only with the benefit of time, it bririgeth forth. 
The vſurer deſeruedly therefore is put in the number of 
thoſe infamous, becauſe by an tuill'meane; he waſteth o- 
ther mend goods. Sacrati ſaid no more: When Count Her. 
eule T aſſone: ſeeing honor is loſt by falling in iuſtice, ot va- 


lor, I Would furder vnderſiand; Whether ef theſe two de- 
fects deepiyer wound honor. Queſtionleſſe honour eannot 
be joſt but in defect of Taſtice, anſwered ꝙuadeguso; ncirber 
doth want of va lor, touch honor in any other reſpect, but be. 
— — : was. _— annexed — Mae, | 
caracte r thereof: Lvnderſtand you not after my ft linde, ſaide 

Tuſſonet and yalunguo: He which through ib Harkedetty 
not his fies fot Religion, his Countrie, Prince Friends, 
comitteth an vniuſt fact: for a man not being denne to him- 
ſelfe, but for all theſe, defraudeth his Counttrie Prince, Re- 
ligion, and Friends, of that which is their proper good: and 
therefore as vniuſt hee is worthy of infamie; hee likewiſe, 
that is not moved with an iniurie. be ſides that he infringet li 
ine lawe of Nature which permnteihr every vne to repelt 
* P force 
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W — — eres Tea viury. 
iuſtice. 1 cã phed Taſſonc,it to ſuffer iniury 
as the Philoſopher affirmgtby ivfree frõ vice, & to offer it as 
vitious & vniuſt. The Philoſapher ſaith wel,anſwered ua 
linguosb uit yet thistakerh not away my politio, for thogh the 
ſuffung of mumie boywithaut vice, yer giueth it ſome teſli- 
monie of vice ii the patiẽtʒ for that by fiat of ſupporting 
intury;he ſhew eth himſelf worthię of contempt, and conſe · 
quently, vniuſt, and wicked; far only the wicked man is Not- 
thy to be ignominious. Se eing honor is not laſt, added fraſ< 
ſene, but through want of iuſtice, and defect a valor is a kind 
of iniuſtice, tlus word Valor; in the definition of Honor, ſee 
weth ta be ſuperfluous. The common ſort, ſaid ualinguo, not 
lenowing, tliat iuſtice comprehendeth al vertues, & iniuſtice 
al vices» and ordinarily diſtinguiſhing between baſe actions. 
and thoſe of iniuſtice,tomake men learned, as alſo vnleat- 
ned, concehie the nature ofthis our honor : the word valor is 
net only not ſuperfluous, but neceſſary, and ſo much the 
more, by reaſon common opinion haldeth baſe & coward- 
ly men, more infamous then thoſe vniuſt: and in euery one, 
want of valor is mare obſerued, then that of iuſtice. 

Nay, ſaid Count Hercules, the abuſe is growne ſo far, as all 
men valiant g perſon are eſteemed hone ſt men, although in 
the taſtthey be moſt diſſolute. This hapneth anſwered g. 
luguo, becauſe the common ſott, which know not the toward 
vertues ot tlie mind, meaſureth. the goodnes and yalor of a 
mas, from the force of his body. & not from the power of his 
mind, litzle qbſetuing, that as man by the vextue ot the mind, 
excee det the creatures, ſo in ſtrength of body, by many 
beaſts he is-gxceelled.7 aſſore (ard norte FIT count Her- 
cules Noſti bie cted: tel me fir knight, if this our honor once 
loſt, may bę tecouered again. Let eyerie one take heed, ſaid 
Gaualinguo, of looſing his honor, for being once f loſt, it 
can neuer be recouezed:and I ſaid iuſtly, becauſe loſt other. 
wiſe, it may rathet he termtd ee then loſt, as 
it happene ch to thoſe honeſt men, who by falſe ſuggeſtions 
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enter into the euill ppibioniof rhe Woild, ſecing it may 
come to paſle, that time in theende diſcouering the truethy 
they may recouet their good name. Tou impoſe too ſeuere a 
la vpon honor. Signior Gaualiguot replied Count Hercules, 

in that it oneh/ being once luſt, you giue out, it cannot be re- 
coueted: for my part, Liudge it ſcaree reaſonable. that one 
bad action cannot by many other good be recompe nſed for 

this is no other, but to bring an offender inte extreame de- 
ſperation : bywhich meane honour, that in a man ought to 
be the principall cauſe of doing well, would be an occaſion 
for tum to multiplie his flagitions, witliout euer reforming 
them. By my definition ofonour deliueted, you ſfiould bee 
out of doubt (anſwerech (ui that honouriuſtly loſt, 
cannot be recouered. For if it be true that honour ĩs a firme 
opinion in hime aureth, that hochonoured hathne> 
aut ſalled inmuſticendr valor one that bath only failed once, 
Sis knownforitke wan cannot tome wirhin the cbinpaſſe of 
this d fihuĩũ het auſe then je ſhould not be conuertible with 
tlie doſine hd auld be na other, bu as if we ſhould aſ- 
cribe at caſonable ſoule to an aſſe. But if men added. Aoſti, 
ſhould turne to haue as gaod an opicion of ſuch ani one, as at 
the fuſt,might he not, ĩe cout ting the ptiviledge of honour, 
come within this definition? If we ſhauld grants ſaid Gas- 
lingno; that an aſſe had wingess wemightconclude,, that hee 
were à birde and folwle; cherforo Hay vnto you, that tliis caſe 
in him can hardly be admitted; he hath 1uſtly Joſt his ho- 
nor, becauſe they who haue notice of his de fect, althogh they 
Hould, yet ceuld they not of ſuch an one tetaine ſo good an 
'opinions: as: at the fu ſti 5 if they loſt not alſotheyr owne 
memories, the which! is: hand ; 11:08 at; ] taſt votie unfficult. 
For men for the toll parte, being cnuĩous and maleuolent, 
they are vnmindfull of vertueus actjons: keeping them 
cloſe, but they reſerue fteſniun memorie another mans miſ- 
deedes, and continually wil their tongues blaze it abroad: 
and touching this ſeuete andiſtrictlaꝶ ot honor: I ſay it is ſe- 
veres hut. yet iuſt, and W be itt; though 
0734 2 
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auſtere;thar cut off the hues of malefactors, or their mebers, 
the which things, though they be irrecoucrable,. yet cannot 
theſe chaſticements hold malefactors in: but it the feare of 
loſſe were recompenced with the hope of recouerie, who 
ſeeth not ho great the number of wicked men would bee, 
and ot thoſe teady to worlce miſchieſ ce. 

The law of honor then, is the cauſe of wel doing, & not of 
multiplying flagition, becauſe the greater ſort of men hold 
their honor ſo deare, as thatthey date not do euill, for feare 
of the loſſe therof, knowing that it once only being loſt, can 
neuer be recouered. But for al this, I do not affirmesthat a mã 
who hath ceaſed the honor of the world, ſnould vppon this 
multiply in flagitions, without euer reforming himſelfe;bue 
rather the cõtraty, that a mi after the tecouery of theformer 
good opinion, cannot do better, then marifeſt tothe world 
in all his actiõs enſuing, that he is penitẽt & turned ton beer 
life: for thoutzhi it maywel be , that he ſhall be. able 
to return ta his fuſt degtee of honor, yet he ma me a 
good man, & ſhun continuall reproach: Ando ſhould i 
come to paſſe, } replied Aduſh, that proouin 2 good nim, 
he ſhould not likewiſe become honourable : I pray you tell 
me, is not an honeſt man worthy of honor? If you deny this, 
you frame a paradox againſt the Phil — 5 
that one ly the honeſt man is woorthy of An honeſt 
man, anſwered Cauingus, ii two manet of wayes vnderſtood: 
One is he that neuer crackt his credit, but is wel knowne for 
ſuch an one, and this man is truely worthy of honor, and de- 
ſeruedly honored: The other is he, who hauing once or twice 


failed, and knowvne for {ach an one, in the end amendeth, and 


becommeth goodʒthis man is not abſolutely woorthy of ho- 
nor, neither can he be counted honorabe,} but only in com- 
pariſon of a man impious. Count Hercule was content with 
this laſt diſtinction: when Count ꝙherardo Benelacqui, I aw 
{aide he, in the booke of Poſſeniuos; intituled, of Honour, a- 
mongſt many other, this one notable diſputation, whether 
honor conſiſteth in the honoret, o him honoured, and — 
| i wit 
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withſtanding he greatly laboreth to reſſolue this difficultie, 
yet my conceit was not therewith ſatisfied; fot by one rea- 
ſon it ſee mes to haue reſidence in the honorer, ſeeing in him 
is placed that opinion, which you auerre to be honor. On 
the other ſide, it appeareth rathet to be in him honoted, ſee- 
ing he giueth denomination to the ſubiect, and that as milke 
for the whiteneſſe is in it, commeth to be tea: med white, ſo 
the honored is ſo called, for the honor in himſelfe vnder- 
ſtoode: I deſire therefore to heare you ypon this poynt. 
This doubt, anſweted Gualinguo, hath giuen divers occaſi- 
on of diſcuſtion, and eſpecially Peſſeuiuo, but becauſe what he 
ſaith, nothing toucheth this honor whereof we intreat, but 
rather that which is acquired by beneficence,we wil leaue it 
apart: therefore ſtanding on the foundation of our naturall 
honor, e muſt obſerue, that ami ſuppoſed good, it nothing 
appcere ta the contrary, honor proceedeth from the appa- 
Trait image ol the vertue of the honoured, imprinted in the 
7 ie of the honorer:and becauſe good opinion is the pro- 
per eſſence of honor, we will ſay; that honor eſſentially is in 
the honorer, & in the honored vertually (to vic theſe terms) 
eſlentially in the honorer, bicauſe in him remaineth the opi- 
nion; vertually in the honored for that in him is the hidden 


vettue, which of it ſelfe cauſeth . 1 in the fantaſie 
ofthe honorer, procuring opinion. This anſwer well plea- 
ſed Count Gheraras, and replying no further, Signior Her- 
cole Gilioli: There riſeth in my mind a doubt, ſayd he, which 
ſpringeth from that before you affirmed, man to bring with 
him this honor, from his mothers wombe : If this be true, I. 
cannot ſee how honor ſhould eſſentially be in the honored, 
ſee ing hee enioyeth it not from his birth, and if in him it bee 
eſſentially, how can it be recounted amongſt goodes exter- 
nall? Man, as Ihaue ſaide, anſwered Gua. bringeth with him 
honor fro his mothers womb, becauſe he is borne with that 
inward ſuppoſition, that he is good, neither is it requiſit, that 
to preſerue this ſuppoſition, he labour greatly, in that it ſuf · 
ficeth only, he ueuer extremely 1 auff any principal 


3 vertue 
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vyettac. And for that of this fuppoſition > itt the end'4 we th 
opinion, in him honouring, "which is honorꝭ thercfote it is 
aide to be eſſentially in the honourer! Tet is not to him as 
his owne . but as a thing appropriate to the honored. I af- 
firme therefore, that notwithſtandimg the honored is borne 
with poſſeſsion of honor, yet makes not this, that in him ho- 
nor ſhould eſſentially be: for if that were true, e might con- 
clude, that riches likew'fe were eſſentially in the wealthy 
man, ſeeing he is borne to poſſeſsion of them, and that they 
were not to bee placed amongſt goodes external. Signior 
Herculesheld his peace, and the Lord Cæſar Brancuctio whoth 
no it concerned to propound,muſing alitte with hitnſelfe: 
Me thinkes, ſaide he, that this our honor; (and ours J call it, 
ſeeing Nature and Fortune offereth vnto ys, without our in- 
duſtrie) giuetn occaſion of doubt in this, I not hauing hi 


therto heard any one queſtion propounded 7 pertainingtb 
that true honor, which by vertue and vatout is oBtamtd, 8 
though the Knight had ſo amplyentreated,” af that nothing 
remayned whereof you might doubti I not Withſtanding a9 
not altogechet ſatisfied:for ifir be true, that this honor ts a fe 
ward that ſheweth and exalteth the woorke of bene ficence, 
and that hot onely thoſe are honored, who haue performed 
bene fites, but he alſo is eſte emed, that is likely to be bene fici⸗ 
all, this inconuenience inſueth, that a wicked felſo he eye 
ther hath; or is likely to benefit, may be-worthy of honor, as 
on the contrary, an honeſt man vuworthy, bicauſe he neither 
hath ,and is altogether vnable to performe any benefit. The 
man wicked, {aid ualinguo, can in no ſoft be woorthy Ho- 
nor, although he either hath, ot may performe a benefite; al- 
ways prouided, that he be know ne for flagitious: fi ſt,inthat 
he depriued of naturall honor, is mcapable of any other”: [es 
condly, becauſe the woorke of beneficence ſimply ſufficeth 
not, to malte one worthy of honor, being requiſite, that ſuch 
an action ſhould be perfourmed by an Honeſt man, ancꝭ to no 
other end: for he that ſhould place a benefit to then#tort 
therof gaine ox delight; ſuch an one [Houle not * | 
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honor, /Þcichier could he be thougnt ingrate, that were vn« 
mindfulof ſuch a benbfir;or (hobld not therof make any de- 
monſtra . ooʒbut an honeſt man &ſoknowne,doing benefit, 
is worthy of honor, hecauſe he is beneficiall to no other but 
an honeſt end: neither can any be vertuous or good, which 
is not apt to perfotipe beneſites . Ifa vertuous man, replied 
Brancaccia were in calamitie or pouerty, lioẽ could he be be- 
neficiallꝰ And Cual: The means of benefiting be divers: for 
we may do good to the body, to the ſoule, by good examples 
ſetting foxth morall vertues and knowledge, or with phiſick 
procuriag health to the body: Finally, as it cannot chuſe, but 
the Sun muſt ne edes heate and illumĩnate , ſo is it impoſzible, 
that a vertuous and good man ſhould not be beneficiall, and 
conſequently, vnworthy of honor. 

1 they added Brancaccia, that for profit, benefite, and not 
for dne ſtie were not worthy of honour, the Doctours that 
reade publikly, the Phyſitions that adminiRerhealth to the 
body, aduocates that defend goods and titles, and other like 
yertuous men, ho notwithſtanding do great good, ſhould 
be vnworthily honored : ſeeing all theſe practiſe their ver- 
tue for profite. And Gualingus : If theſe were principally 
moued by profit, aod not lioneſty, out of all doubt they could 
not be worthy of honor, but if practiſing for honeſtie, toge- 
ther they attaine proſite, they ſhal not for this be vn worthy: 
and eſpecially the Doctours, who reade publikely, for they 
are publikely payd, and publike ſtipends, are in the number 
of poynts honorable. By good reaſon alſo Plryſitions ate ho- 
nored, becauſe in them there is vertue, and their end is ſup- 
poled honeſt, in that they ſet not their labor at ſale: and not- 
withſtanding they extend foorth the hand, to receiue that 
which is giuen them, yet do they this, becauſe a gift is accoun 
ted as a point honorable, and a reward of beneficent and wel 
dooing action: and there fore as the Philoſopher ſayeth, a 
gift is cquallye deſired by the ambitious, as by the co- 
uetoug, of the ambitious for honour, of the couetous 
man for profite. At this laſt anſwer, the Ladies and Knights 


ſmiled, 


ſmiled, and Signior Brancarcia rephed no futther; But Sig- 
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nior Scipion Cilio took occaſiõ of the doubt propbunded by 
Signor uilio Ceſar: I would willingly know, ſayd he, ſe eing 
a wicked man by the worke of beneficence, cannot make 
himſelfe worthie of honour, whether he may honour ano- 
ther or no: by one reaſon it ſeemeth no] in that hee cannot 


giue what hee hath not: but the wicked man hath no ho- 
nour: on tac other ſide, if a wicked man ſhall recciue ſome 


ſingular benefit, from one honeſt and good, hee may in re- 
compence erect vnto him a Satue, make Himnes in his com- 
mendation, offer him preſents; and ſuch like honours, A 
bad fellow, anſwered Gualinguo, can in this do no honour to 
an honeſt man, who is truely honoured, but rather by ſuch 
like oſtentations hee diſhonoureth him, efpecially when 
the man depraued doth him this honour : for hauing tecei- 
ued ſome benefit, either in his body or goods: for an hone ſt 
man cannot doo good to the! body or goods of one wicked, 
without giuivg ſcandale of himſelfe: ſe eing hee is woorthy 
of n r. that doth good for honeſties ſake, and to a party 
honeſt. | 

You ſaid, replied Signior Scipione, that a man might ma- 
ny waies be beneficiall, that is, to the body, goods, and ſoule: 
put we the caſe, that a good man, by docteine, good exam- 
ples and admonitious, do cure vpon the ſieke foul of ons 
wicked. reducing him to better life, and that hee for ſuch a 
bene fit ſhuld ere& vnto him a ſtatue, as they do who hauing 
eſcaped a ſhipwrack,creR altares and ſtatues, to God & re- 
gion, ſhould not this be honour to a vertuous man? With- 
out doubt it ſnuld, & that moſt great, ſaid Gualinguo, in that 
of al benefits hee hatk pe . the greateſt, which is, the 
health of the ſoule. Then inferred Filioli a man wicked may 


performe a moſt ſpecial honor, & yet not long ſince you de- 
nied it. I ſaid, anſwered Gualinguo, that a depraued man could 


not giue honour, but hee which hauing receiued the health 
of his ſoule, doth honour, honoureth not as hee was wicked, 


but as hee is a good man, and therefore the honour he offe- 
teth 
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reth is not to bee deſpiſed, fot though ĩt bee not honeſt;that 
à good man ſhould further the bodie or goods ofone wic- 
ked, yet is it moſt honeſt to proc᷑ure vnto him the health of 
his ſoule: and whoſoever performeth ſuch a benefit, ma- 
keth himſelfe wotthie of honourʒ Signior Scipione vſed no 
further ſpeech. When Signior e leſſandro e Andlriaſi. Tou fir 
Nuig lit, haue defined this honor whereof we intreate, to be 
the re warde ofbeneficence, it this definition were true; it 
would follow, that the inferior could not honour the ſupe- 
riot, for as ĩt is proper to the ſuperior, to giue, and not re- 
eeiue rewarde, fois it proper to the inferior, to receiue and 
notgiue. And Cuilengus: rewarde may be conſidered, at- 
ter t Wo ſortes, which be; as it is profitable, ot as itis hondra- 
ble: as profitable it concurreth not with the definition of ho 
nor, but as it n honorable it therein taketh place. In this ſort 
therefore confrdered, it may be thus 7855 the inferior, 
at vnto hm affo froth tlie faperior' for the recovhiſance of 
vertue; is dom won Both tothe ohe aud other. Yer is there 
this thfference, by reafonithat hat by the greater is giuen 
to the inferiorbeſids being a note and teſtimonſe of yerrue, 
it ſhewerh alſo ſupereminentie in the ſuperior, and there; 
fore requreth thanſtefulnes and gratitüde: but that from 
Wenferworte che greater, conta ming dure, ij a figne of hu- 


militie, and iFealleditverenice.” This eee 


pleaſed all the ſtanders by, and Andria replying no fur. 
ther. Signior Galla Fiaſchi: I remember faid he amongſt 
other matters I ſaw in the booke of Poſſcuins, this concluli- 
on, that honor conſiſteth more in deſert, then poſſeſʒ ion: 
whereof I doubt: and vpon this expect your opinion. And 
Gualenguo : Poſſeuino, or the author of that booke, as ny 
other thinges, fo doth he maintaine this concluſion again 

eAriſtotle, Rom whom he ſheweth himſelfe altogether diſ- 
membre d, and ſeperate: for if it were true, that honor con- 
fiſted, rather in Feſerving; the poſſelsing thereof, thatlike- 
wiſe ſhuld be falſe, whichthe Philofopher affirmech in the 
firſt of his Ethickes. That honor is not our one, but depẽ- 


Q deth 
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Of H onou. 
deth more ofthe honorer then him honored: neither could 
honor be recounted, amongſt goods externall, or of fortune: 
for though it be in our power, to make our ſelues werthy of 
honor, yet is it not in our power to receive or poſſeſſe it: ſee- 
ing through the ingratitude or ignorance of them, in whoſe 
hands iuſtdiſt;buti6lieth,we are oft times deceiued. I her- 
fore conformable to this, ¶ icero cited this notable ſentence: 
Dertuc for guide, but Fortune far companion, I wonld haue. 
Minding to inter, that if the vertuous man haue not Fortune 
for his companion, he cannot haue peſſeſsion of honor: and 
that vertue without fortune. is of it ſelfe vnto it inſufficient: 

the opiniõ of Cicero was held for truth. When Caualier Gui- 
rino: Seing you fir Reg haue concluded with the Philoſo- 
phers and Fare autforitie, that honor conſiſteth rather in 
poſſeſsion thẽ deſert, I de ſire to vnderſtãd further: whether 
a vertuous & prudent mã, ought to ſeek & demand that ho- 
nor, whereof he knoweth himſelfe meritorious, or holdin 
his peace, to attend while fottune accompany his valor an 
defect, with honorable charge, leauing al other meanes: In 
that by one reaſon it ſeemeth he ſhould not: for in ſeełing 
after them, he incurreth ſuſpect of ambition, which ought to 
be abhorred of an honeſt man: on the other ſide by not labo- 
ring and ſuing after it, hee is in danger to be thereof depri - 
ued, and conſequently, not to be known for vertuous: conſi -· 
dering that honor is the enſigne of vertue: as by effect wee 
ſee, that ſom are eſteemed of valor, by enioying magiſtracy, 
titles, and other ſuch like honors , notwithſtanding that in 
them ſelues, they haue not the leaſt ſhadow of vertue. Then 
Gualinguo: It is the propertie of a vertuous and wiſe man, 
not to ſhew himſe!fe from of honor, neither to ſeeke or 
craue it, but directing all his actiõs to honeſtie, by this mean 
to make himſelfe worthie of honor; yet ought he not to liue 
ſo contemptibly, as after the manner of Diogenes Cinicke,to 
manifeſt, that he holdeth honor in ſcorne, but rather when» 
ſocuer occaſion preſenteth it ſelfe, he ought with modeſtie 


to accept ofthoſe honors that befit him, that he incurre 2 
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the vice of puſillanimitie. If it be true, replied Guirini, that 
honor is deſerued by vertue, and by fortune acquired: I cau- 
not ſce,why a vertuous man may not ſeek at the hands of for 
tune, the honor he de ſerueth, conſidering that fortune is not 
moued except ſhe be ſought vnto & viged: we being wont 
for this cauſe to ſay, that ſhe is not fauorable, to the timerous 
and ſlothfull, but to the bolde and aduenturous: and it is an 
opinion approucd by all the Philoſophers, that a wiſe man 
is the framer ofhis owne fortune; And I know owe gentle- 
men, which to others alſo are wel inough knowne, vertuous, 
prudent, and of great deſert; yet for that they have (as wee 
{layde)bin euer colde, and not vrged fortune, not ſoughtthe 
honors they deſerued , liue in their Cittie without any re- 
noume: where vpon by Court impoſtors,this the 250 
is eſteemd puſillanimitie, not to lay plain ſtupidity:wherẽ 
as on the contrary, euery day we ſee men of al de ſert, rai- 
fed to great honors, by hauing beene audacious, and aſſay- 
ing all means, as wel lawfull as vnlawful, but ſpecially in pro- 
curing to themſelues their fauor, that could beſtow on hom 
honor orriches. And it wee do but thinke vpon the exam- 
ples, as well of the ancienres, as men of theſe times, we will 
conclude, that valiant men ought to ſeek, and hunt aftet ho- 
nors, that they — knownto be the men they are. For 
beginning from the Romaines, as they were vertuous, & of 
reat valor,ſodid they demaund, and by all meancs affect 
Ponel voto them, it not ſeeming ſufficient, to deſerue it, 
except they alſo filbed for it: with great ſute therefore they 
required the 1 Conſu ſhippes, Pontificacie, all 
Magi ſtracies, & other dignities that appertained to honor, 
as alſo the Generals of armies or Conſuls were wont, retur- 
ning into their countric laden with ſpoile of theirencmies, 
with al inſtance to demaund triumph: and oftentimes this 

beeing denied them, they raiſed ſedition in the common- 
Wealth, which ſurely they would never haue doone, but 
that they knewe, that to ſeeke and hunt after honour, F 


is proper to a vertuous man, and to one that deſerueth: 
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* 
and to come to more mode tne examples, let ys ſee hethet 
in the moſt famoys Venetian commonwealth, honours and 
magiſtracie be by the nobility requited:in ſuch ſort, as it ſee · 
meth no whit inconuenient fox agy, enema de 
of lingular vertue, to de maund Nag lacie, with that theyr 
maner of ſupplication, lich they call Braig; ang yet for all 
this are they not caunted ambitious, but e other- 
c 
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ben te thoſe, who gracioufly dpenied ir vn- 
ir phe ore 10 


de wee to v 


ample, do we not — 

riſtotle himſelf with his 
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on, and notin honour, asthe Philoſopher affirmeth inthe 
ſecond of his Ethikes : nay , and as often as hee ſhould per- 
forme honeſt actions, to no other end, but to obtaine honour, 
and not honeſt reputation, ſuch an action of it ſelfe ſhould 
neither be vertuous nor worthie of honour. But the ambiti- 
ous man making ſmall reckoning of honeſty, is hee that al- 
waies worketh in fauour of honour, | ſeeking that honour 
which is not conuenient for him, from the place with him 
not befitting, & with the means for him, no waies requiſite; 

Is wouldbavethought,ſaid Gairme;. that Honour and 


Honeſtie haddde beene the ſelfe ſame thing, eſpecially; 


the Philoſopher hauing placed it amongſt things honeſt, 
or at leaſt ſo, that the one cannot ſtande without the o- 
mer: in ſuch ſorte, that wee cannot endeuour in fauout 
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of honeſtie, withour having an eye ynto honour: aslike- 
wiſe, he that did attend honor, huld haue regard to lioneſty. 
And Gualngee: although there is nothing honeſt, which is 
notalla worthie pf honour, and notwithſtanding honour 
per ly Agreeth with things honeſt, [ yer honour without 
hh Foes) hone ſtie without honor may be ſaund: for as 
one. may de ſetue, and not poſseſſe honouriſo may he vawor- 
thily en Lb that de ſe tue th it not, conſidering that 
the palteſsion of 
Aer beene ſaid. By tho definition of honour 
replied Cuiring, it ſeemeth that honour and honeſtic are in- 
ſeperable: fot it honour be a ſigne of honeſt action, it will 
follow,thatwhere honour is, there muſt like wiſe be hone- 
less alſo where honeſtie is, there mult needes be honour: 
as. (for to vſe the.cxample of Peſſeuino) where ii tlie figne, 
there is the Inne, Rn the ſigne can the Inne 
ſtand and whete aſhes be, there either᷑ is, or hath beene fire, 
for aſhes isa manifeſt token of fire, as milke is of pregnancy 
in a woman. Ii honor (ſaid ualnguo) were as neceſſarie a 
ſigne of honeſtic, as aſhes of fite, or milke of child quick - 
ning and pregnancie, this 82 would quickly bee con- 
cluded, but though honour 


_— 


or vertyous action may ſtand without deſerued honor, when 
{he findeth her ſelſe by fortune abandoned:& to proſequute 
the example of Poſſeuino, as many times there be Lanes, & c- 
ſpecially in Spain, which have nothing good in them but the 
ſigne or garland, that deceiue ſtrangers, ſeeing within there 
is neither bread nor wine, nor any of thoſe that are 


the proper ſuſtentations of an Inne, ſo may divers be found, 


that not hauing in themſelues any vertue. poſſeſſe by the 
ſtroke of blind fortune, the exterior enſigne of verrue,which 
is honor. But to returne from whence. we haue digreſſed, I 
affirme, that to ſeek poſſeſsion of honor by any other mean, 
then by the deſert of vertue, is not a thing honeſt nor conue- 
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on of honour is in the handes of Fortune, and not 


a ſigne and reward of bene fi- 
cence, yet it is no neceſſarie token of honeſt action: for it 
may be honour, though vnworthily, where vertue is not, 
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nient fer a vertuous and good man, ſo that with a quiet ittind 
he ought rather to ſuffer the deptiuation therof, then by de- 
maunding it, to manifeſt himſelte ambitious, and de firous of 
honor, retaining alwaies in memorie this infalhble propofi- 
tion, that to require honour, annihilateth the deſert of ver: 
tue. And therefore the Philoſopher in the third of his Po- 
litikes ſayth, that he who de maundeth magiſtracie, ſheweth 
himſelfe rather ambitious, then deſetuing it, and he adde th, 
that magiſttacies ſhould rather bee giuen to thoſe that mo- 
deſtly refuſe them, then to ſuch as impudently require them: 
which being true, the modeſtie of thoſe gentlemen, by you 
and others knowne to be vertuous, oughit not to bee taxed, 
although they liue a private life, not practiſing cuerie days 
after the manner of men ambitious, and that ſhamefully beg 
honours. But rather that Signior or prince is to be blamed; 


in whole handes it lieth to diſpence rewardes; puniſpnients, 


honours, grace, and fauours, For if hee knoweth not the 
deſert of cucrie ſubiect, but eſpetially of ſuch as bee noble, 
who of themſelues are worthic to be regarded, he'incurreth 
like blame, as the ſhepbeard that knoweth not his ſneep:but 
if he know them, and yet diſtribute his honors & fauors, to 
flatterets, ignorant, and preſumtuousmen,litle eſteeming the 
mode ſt and vertuous, he ſheweth himſelfe vniuſt, & vnwor- 
thy of principality. And touching the example of the Ro- 
manes, if we meſure wel their actiõs, we ſhal find thatan their 
common- xealth they were rather good citizens, then vertu- 
ous & good men. I would haue thought (ſaide Guirini) that a 
good citizen & an honeſt mi had bin al one: And Gualinguot 
In thebeſt common wealth it is al one, becauſe her end is ho- 
neſt: but in that common wealth which preferreth profit be- 
fore honeſtie, a good man & good citizen be not al one: And 


ſuch an one was the Romane common- wealth, ſhee euet ha- 
ung had this ſcope, to ſigniorize ouer others, and there- 
fore the Romanes, notwithſtanding they were good Ci- 
tizens, and profitable for the common- wealth, yet ſurche 


they were not vertuous nor good men, but rather ambiti- 
ous, they ſeeking the honour, not of hone ſtie, but of profit: 
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and chat this is true, by adecree of the Senate it may bee 


prooucd,which thus diſpoſed, that triumph ſhould not bee 


granted, but vpon the augmentation of empire, and not for 
recouery only of things loſt: as alſo, that no captaine might 
triumph, if in one battaile only, he had not at the leaſt wh fix 
thouſand men to the ſword. Whether ſuch an action be ab- 
ſolutely honeſt, or worthy of honor, I leaue to you to iudge: 
for my part, I would ſay, that to ſhedde humane bloud, for 
the wicked deſire of Empire, were anaction rather wicked 
aud diſhoneſt than woorthy of honour: which being ttue. 
the examples of the Romaines, ought not to remooue vs 
from our opinion, ſeeing they ambirious, ſought honor, from 
whence ir befitted not, and after a manner no wayes couue- 
nient: but if they had beene truely good and vertuous, they 
would neuer with ſute haue de maunded magiſtracie and ho- 
nours, being an action much more worthy of an honeſt man 
with modeſtie to be refuſed, thi to be accepted of ambitiou- 
fly. And to vſe the example of the ſelfe ſame Romaines, tell 
me in good crneſt, whether of theſe two iudge you to be the 
honeſter action? That of Faluuus Flaccus, who to auoyde en- 
uy,refuſed triumph, by others ſo much aſpired after: or that 
of 9. Valerius, who blinded with ambition, contended with 
Lumtiu about triumph, not reſpecting how it was not ho- 
neſt, that a Pretor in triumph ſhould be equall with a Con- 


of Iulius Ceſar, in vſurping the perpetual Dictatorſtup, or the 
other of the great African, he hauing bin entertained with 
honors correſpondent to his deſerts, & the Senate determi- 
ning further, to ere vnto him an image, where the people 
vſed to aſſemble, one in the Senate houlſe, another in the Ren- 
ghera,or place of orations, as alſo to place his image in the Ca 
pitoll, where were the ſtatues of the gods, adorned with tri- 
umphant ornaments and further to make him both Conſull 
and Dictator for terme of life: he neuer would conſent, that 


any of theſe honours. might bee attributed ynto him, ney- 


ther by decree of the Senate, nor voyce of the people. 
| | Vadoub- 
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ſent that any of theſe honors, mightbe attributed vnte him 
neither by the decret of the dente: tor vote of the pevplei 
Vndoubtedly this valiant man, did no Tefle ſhe w the gteat- 


neſſe of his minde, in refuſing lo gre at honors, than before 
he had done in deſeruing them: whereas on tlie cortratie, 
the minde of Ceſar puffed vp and full of ambition, by vſut- 
ping the lughelt of all honours,” did not afterle obſcure the 
deſcrt of his reno med valour, making him to be łkò ne, as 
queſtionleſſe he was, for a man ambitious and wicked. 


. Concerning your moderne example, of the Venetian 


Signiorie, as that moſt noble common: wealthis a:med with 
excellent lawes, ſo is tlie practiſe of Brow (as a courſe Teare 
honeſt) by la forbidden. And about reformation hereof 
is the office of Cenlotſhip comuerſant : for truth whereof, 
they graunt no magiſtracie to them, who openly demand it; 
but to thoſe that ate choſen: and therfore, before they eręato 
a magiſtrate, they fitſt call out by ſeruteny, theſe that are tg 
haue the electionzand heto whoſe lot the golden Ballot falles 
our , is the Elector that propoundeth and nominareth him, 
whom he thinketh worthy ofthe magiſtracie; and that of al 
he may be knowne for ſuch an one the Ballotini go abont (for 
ſo are they called that cary about the box with theſe Ballots) 
declaring with am high 7 the honours and magiltracies 
that before they haue perfourmed . It cannot be denied, ſaid 
Guirino, but that common- wealth gouerned by the Holy- 
ghoſt, is furniſhed with excellent lawes: notwithſtanding 
the practiſe of Brow is ſo inueterate, that there is no Magi- 


ſtrate choſen; but by this meane: as alſo they przoccupy to 


be nominated and elected: yea and openly giue one to an o- 
ther the tickets of their names, ſurnames, and offices, they 
haue gone through. This abuſe, aunſwered Gualinguo is not 
ruſhly permitted, but with great indge ment, ſeeing thereout 
they reape a benefir, chat tendeth to the preſe tuation of the 

Se) , the Nobi- 


litie is vnited, cdmoyning therniſelues rogether in loue, pro- 
cured by this mutua ll and interchangeable benefite: and by 
N cf mY 
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ſarname, knowing one another, they are warie to offend in 
any caſe:fo that I allure you, thoſe gentlemen, do more feare 
one of thoſe ragged pelets of paper, rhen do ſouldiers the 
leaden bullet of the hargabuſe. Surely I remaine ſatisfied, 
ſaide Guirius, that a vertuous and good man, ought not to 
-prolecute honor, but with deſert of vertue, and vertuous 
action. And Count Ceſar Taſſone: Seeing an honeſt man 
muſt not ſhew himſelfe fomuch as de ſitous of honor, yet I 
would willingly vnderftand, on whether of theſe two hee 
ought to bee molt ententiue, ether to receine honour, or 
to doe honor to another: for my part I wou'de thinke, that 
honor being a figne which ſheweth vertue , an honeſt man, 
to make himſelte knowne for the man he is, ought rather to 
couet by honor amongſt others to be famous, then he him- 
ſelte to honor another, conſidering that to honor another, 
ſeemeth a token of ſubmiſsion, and noteth I know not what 
kinde of ſupereminencie in him honered. A good man, 
anſwered Qualingus, ought rather to be catefull in doing ho- 
noi, then in receiuing honor from another, and the reaſon 
is in readines: for though wee be not honored by another, 
yet loſe we not the delert of honor: but on the contiarie, ve 
pet hovouring thoſe, to whom wee ate bound to render ho- 
nor, we wholy manifeſt our ſelues vniuſt, and ynworthy of 
honor: Furthermore, to do honor, and eſpecially to him 
that deſerueth. is an honeſt action, and euer proper to a good 
man: but in teceiuing honor, the honored performeth no- 
thing honeſt: and notwithſtanding it be a ſigne of vertue in 
the honored, yet is it no ſuch neceſſary token as wee haue 
faid;'for a wicked man may alſo receive Lonor, although 
he be voworthy. Taſſoxe commended. this anſwer. Whea 
Signior Franciſco, Patritio: You fir Knight haue giuen me 
but {mail occaſion to doubt, yet would Iwillingly, ſome- 
what more exquiſitly vnderſtand, how it can be, that the ho 
nor by youtermed natural, and as it were imperfect, ſhould 
be a former diſpoſition to perfect honor, conſidering you 
explained it fromthis point very HM And G#a/m * 
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The honour which is our owne, and whereof euery one ma- 
keth proſcſsion, is out of doubta former diſpoſition to that 
honor, which with vertue is acquired: for whoſoeuer want- 
eth the good opinion of the worlde, is incapable of all, but 
eſpecially,of perfect honor, as aliuing thing wanting vertue 
vegetatiue, cannot haue ſenſe. It perfect honor, ſaid Parritio: 
(for ſo will we call that, which is the reward of veitue) can- 
not conſiſt without the imperfect, wherefore haue you 
ſaid that the imperfe& honor hath no parte in felicitie, but 
onely the perfect? Vnperfect honor ſaid Gualinguo, may be 
vnderſtode by it ſelfe alone, (as many times we finde it) or 
elſe as conioyned with that perfect: of it ſelfe alone it hath 
no part in fe licitie, becauſe felicitie dependeth on operati- 
on according to the beſt and moſt perfect vertue: and this 
is not deriued from excellent operation, but from not per- 
forming very vitious actien: and therefore it bringeth not 
with it felicitie, but maketh a man indifferent, neither hap= 
py,nor miſerable; but when wee conſider it, as vnited with 
perfect honor, then we may ſay , that it is a diſpoſition and 
preparation to felicitie. 

Patritio was ſatisſied, and Signior Hercules Daraui, who 
hath no {mall taſte of learning, propounded after this man- 
ner: The Philoſopher thewerh in the firſt of his Ethickes; 
in the place aboue cited, that felicitie 13 not honour, becauſe 
hereof 
a reaſon, he vſeth theſe formall words: It ſeemeth honour is 
rather in the performer, than in him that receluethit. Out 
of which wordes, ſome moue this queſtion; whither honor, 
be in the honorer, or honoured: & amongſt others, Poſſeuino 


maketh a large diſcuſsion, concluding that honour, is both . 


in the one and other. In the honorer, becauſe hee dooth his 
ductic, in honouring him that deſerueth: and in the honou- 
red, as receiuing the re ward of vertuous operation. Nowe 
of this honour where with we are borne, you haue ſufficient- 
ly ſhewed howe it is both in one and other; but of perfect 


And 


honor we ſtand in doubt. 
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And Grakngio : It is no leſſe improper, for to ſearch 
Gherher this honour , bee in him honouring, or the hono- 
red, than it woulde bee to demaund, whether the Statue 
were in the Grauer, inthe procurer of it tobe wrought; or 
in him whoſcimage it repteſenteth: therefore I ſay, that 
honour as areyarde, is neither in him honoring, nor the 
honored . And what ſence will you apply to the wordes of 
che Philoſopher , replied Jarani? When Gualinguo: The 
Philoſopher woulde inferre , that honour being no other, 
than that re ward, which ſheweth operation of vertue, it de- 

endeth ofthe giuer, as of the cauſe efficient, which is he 
eee and not of the other honoured , being hee tliat 
receiuethit; ſeeing it is in our power to deſerue it, but not to 
recciue it, as wee haue ſaide: yet to honourable action, hee 
honoured concurreth ina more eminent manner» than the 
honoter; in that he thereto concutreth as the ende, hee ho- 
nouring performing honor, in fauour of the other honored: 
but if by this reaſon, honour were formally, both in the ho- 
norer, and honored, by the contentment, which of honou- 
rable action, is both in the one and other, azaificmeth Poſſe- 
uino, this would bee falſe which the Philoſopher faith, for 
the contentment of recciuing honour, being greater than of 
performing it, it would by this meanes come to bee, more 
in the honored that receiueth,thenin the honorer, that per- 
formeth it. And how can it be added Varauo, that in rece iuing 
there ſhould be greater contentment, than in perfourming, 
conſidering( as the ſame Poſſenino affirmerh )thatit is a thiug 
more excelent to do, than ſuffer:but he that receiueth. ſuffe- 
xeth? This propoſition allo of Poſſeuino, anſwered Gualingo, 
ij falſe, ſpeaking abſolutely;for being alwayes true, it would 
follow that the creature in reaſonable action were more ex- 
cellent than the Creator. But to the end we erre not in this, it 
mult be obſerued, that to giue, and receiue, is conſidered two 
manner of wayes: one, hen wee performe or giue ſimply 
in honeſty, without hauing receiued, or ſo muck as ho- 
ped for any benefit. Aud in this kind, I much more excel- 
| 2 leat 
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no 
lent to giue thẽ to receiue, and the contentment of him that 
giueth, is much more, then ofthe other that receiueth, for 
giuer, abundance appearcth, but in the teceiuer, indi- 
gence. The other kind is, when we giue in retompence of 
a teceiued benefit, & eſpecially the re ward of vertue, which 
is the honour of tlus world : and in this reſpect vndeubtedlie 
it is a matter of greater excellence to receiue then giue, be - 
cauſe it noteth aboundance of perfection in the recciuer, 
and want in him that giuethi: and ſo conſequently, it is a 
greater contentment to receiue after this maner, the to giue: 
conformable to which out opinion, the Philoſoplier in the 
ſecond of his Rhetorick, ſaith: The performer of a benefit is 
much more ioy full in beholding him benefited; then is the 
receiuer in ſeeing his benetfactor: and to conclude, by howe 
much the cauſe finall is more noble and excellent then the 
ethcient , ſo much more excellent is it to receiue, then to 
giue honour. | 
And therefore the moſt mightie God concurreth with 
honour, as of all other things the moſt eminent, being the 
end, in fauour whereofall things do moue. Signiot Hercules 
approoued this anſwere : and Signior Franceſco Villa, thus 
propounded : You, fir knight, haue defined honour vniuer- 
ſally tobe the moſt precious of all goods externall, which 
being ttue, it would follow, that Praiſe, Honour, Glory, and 
Fame, ſhould be the ſelfe ſame things fignified by theſe di- 
uers names, or being different, your propoſition would bee 
fa'ſc,for glorie is much moreeſteemed then honour, which 
ſeemeth to be moſt precious, as that which onely agreeth 
with God. And ꝙualin: Your doubt Signior Villa, 18 no 
leſſe excellent and gracious then your felt 


f 


e, where fore re- 


ſoluing it, I ſay, that if wee confider the foundation, and 
from whence they take their originall, praiſe, honour, and 
glory, be tke ſelf fame things, neither doth one in perfectiõ 
exceed another, ſeing al of them arc grounded vpon vertue, 
and from her are derived. And therfore the Romans ſo iov- 
ned togither the Temple of Veitue aud Honour, as to the 
Temple 
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Temple of Honor one could not paſſe, vnleſſe firſt he wen 
by that of Vertue :but if we conſider theſe termes in them- 
ſelues,they are of divers ſignification: for ſpeaking proper- 
ly,we praiſe habites and vertues, but attribute honour te the 
actions that of vertue depend, and glorie to the excellence 
of vertue and actions togither: diſtinguiſhing there fore eu- 
rie one ot theſe tetmes, we wil affirm, that piaiſe is a ſpeech; 
which ſheweth and exalteth another mans vertue, the which 
in two forts is afforded, with lively voyce,and in writing, as 
alſo by poeſie: and this by the Græclan is called &rcomion, 
and hath his place with honour permanent: Glorie, the 
faithfull here as it were, of Praiſe, is no other but a com- 
mon and approoued opinion, of another mans excellent 
vertue and Heroycall acts, and from honour is different, be- 
cauſe this, without any other ſigne or reward, may be pre- 
ſerued in memory with men, through infinit ages. Fame, not- 
withſtanding it ſeeme the ſame that is Glorie, that alſo be- 
ing apublike rumour, that bringeth forth vniuerſall opini- 
— is it from Glorie different, firſt, becauſe ſhee in one 
inſtant hath her ſorce, and many times is falacious: but Glo- 
rie is euet fitme, as not framed but with long time. Moreo- 
uer, glorie is alwaies taken in good parte, Fame ſometimes 
well, other whiles euill, whereupon wicked men alſo are ſaide 
to be famous : and therefore Fame of Virgil is de ſcribed, to 
be an horrible monſter, then wluch there is nothing more 
ſwift. It ſeemeth alſo that Fame agteeth moſt with the 
dead, but Glorie belongeth alſo to the liuing. For the excel- 
lent Philoſophers, and great Captames, nowe long ſince 
dead, are ſayd by Fame to be exalted to the ſtarres, but glo- 
rie the liuing alſo enioy. 

Signor Jilla was pleaſed with this anſwer, and the Ladie 
Targ.Molza drawing neare,a woman of moſt pregnant capa- 
citie, ſeeing how in that noble aſſembly there was not anie, 
who would further propoundwith the fauot of the Queen; 
ſpoke after this ſort: It appeareth Sir knight, that you 
haue handled this argument of honour, in abroad of 
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men, as though women therein, had no part at al: ſeeing al 
thoſe aduertiſements by which honor is preſerued, do in a 
manner pertaine altogether to men, and little or nothing to 
women; becauſe for my part I will not be of opinion, that a 
woman looleth her honor, if with her proper valor fherepel 
not iniurie, or fight not for her Countrie, Prince, children, 
or husband, performing other ſuch like actions, as belong 
vnto fortitude. Fotbeare not therefore to inſtruct women, 
how they may preſerue their honor: And Gsalnguo: Al- 
thoughin women, moſt gentle Lady, all thoſe vertues are 
found, which proportionally are correſponcꝭent to the ver- 
gues of men, notwithſtanding it ſeemeth, that for preſeruing 
their honor, theyr condition is farre better then mens: for 
Honor feminine is pre ſerued by not failing onely in one of 
their proper particular vertues, which is honeſtie. If a wo- 
man therefore, replied Lady Tarquinia, ſhould committe a 
theft, manſlaughter, or faile in any other part of Iuſtice, 
ſhould ſhenot tor ſuch a fact be infamous? And Gualengus: 
Although ſuch offences, in men and women, are by the laws 
equally punithed, yet as often as in a woman they are not 
accompanied with the act of diſhoneſtie, they make her not 
infamous, Therefore it was not lawfull with the Hebrewes 
nor Romaines, to refuſe their wiues, as alſo at this day the 
ſeperation of mariage bed is not permitted, but for crime of 
diſhoneſtie, ſee ing in a woman, this offence is ſo grieuous, 
as with her one, thee ſtaineth alſo the honour of her huf- 
Hand. — 2 

This is a great matter you acqaint me withal, added Molxa, 
neither can 1 perceive how it may bee, the definition of ho- 
nor, remaining firme, wherein you conclude, that honor is 
Joſt through out own, and not for anothers defect: the a- 
dulterie therefore of the wife, being of a wife the defect and 
offence, and not of her husband, ſhe only ougar there fore 
to bee infamous. Focal TE | 
Ihe wife, anſwered Cua. beeing in herhusbands power, 


and vader his goue rnment, i appereth ſhee cannot offend, 
2 | without 
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without ſome fault in her husband, as he that either by conꝰ 
ſent, or euill gouerument, Hath beene the occaſion of ſuck 
a defect: and therefore it cannot bee that the adulterous 
wife, ſhould not in ſome part offend her hu bands hor our, 
becauſe ſucha man, cannot bee in that good opinien hee 
firſt was, with them who haue notice of this effence, for 
they judge lim ignorant, of finall worth, and worthy of 
that contempt his wife and adulte rer procure him. And 
if the husband, ſaide Mola, knewe not the adulterie of his 
wife, but had thereof all the conuenient care” hee might, 
and yet for all this, his wife ſhould bee ſo malitious, as hee 
not ware thereof, to ſet a creaſt on his head: ſhould the 
husbanil for this loſe his henour? e 
Aman not bee ing able, anſwered Gaalenguo, to auoide 
all ſnares and deceits, nor to preuent thoſe thinges, whereo 
ke hath no knowledge, ſhould not altogether looſe his ho+ 
nour, notwithſtanding, it could not otherwiſe in ſome forte 
be, but that he ſhould be touched, and ſhake his reputation 
with thoſe men, who were acquainted with his wifes adul- 
terie : yet could he not in compariſon of honor be excep- 
tedagainſt, vnleſſe it were prooued, that he tollerated his 
witesd:i{honeſtie, for ſome benefit he hoped for in fimpli- 
citie, or through folly; ſuffering her to go into places diſ- 
honeſt, or to conuerſe with women of cuill name, or 
where there were daunger that ſhee might committe adul- 
terie; for certainly hee is a foole, that putteth fire to 
towe and thinketh it ſhoulde not burne. 

To retournè therefore to our purpoſe, a woman deſirous 
to preſerue her honor, ought to haue an eye to preſerue her 
honeſtie, and not onely to bee free from offence, but alſo 
from d offence: the which Tos ſhall conue- 
niently doo, it ſhee accompanic her -wordes, laughter, 
Iqokes, e wich that aue and 
reuerent maieſtie, as. is beſeeming a chafte and modeſt 
Matrone, and*abouc all, to auoide the familiar con- 
uerſation 
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uerſation ofany man, be his condition hat ſoeuer, except 
her fachet, lonne, and brother: For honor hauing his foun- 
dation and proper eſſence iu the opinion of the worlde, it is 
not ſo much loſt for offence; as by probable preſumptions of 

oftending, With this aunſwere , by the Queene commen- 
ded,and by all theſe molt chafte and vertuous Ladies confir- 
wed, they ended the diſcourſe of honor; and the Lady Las- 
ra Peuerara was called, who with ſingular delight to the hea- 
rers, ſung vnto the Harpe an amorous Sonnet. But the court 
and huut{menarrued, the Queens & company retired them 
ſelues into the lodging of the Duchefle, where,with diuerſe 
entertainements they ipent the time while Supper which 
fini ſhed, and certaine dances exerciſed, the night being wel 
ſpent, the Duke roſe vp, and referring auer his falh- 
ing to the day following they all betoolce 
1 \-. | , themſclnes to Tr 2 | 
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SD the whole company m ſuſpence, till 
dinner time: Finally, by all thoſe ex- 

perienced; the time being thought vnfit, eyther to dra we the 

nettes, or practiſe other manner of fiſhing, as alſo to be dan- 
gerous, for going on the ſea; the Duke, after ti e tabies were 
talcen away, and the rayne euen now ready to deſcend, gaue 
libertie to the Ladies and Gentlemen, to berake themſelues 
to that entertainement of time which beſt ſtoode with theic 
content ment: ſome therefore went to cardes, ſome to tables, 
othei ſome to cheſſe, and divers ſpent the time in pleſant dif 
courſes. Signior Gualinguo was ſet do wne by himſelfe alone, 
al melancholy, leaning his cheek on his hand: which Count 
Alfonſo Turchi perceuing, as he who is deſirous to vnderſtand 
(eſpecially ſuch matters as appertaine to knighthoode) go- 
ing to count Sæumdiano, count Hercules Benelacgqur, and count 
Guido Calcagnins, ho ſtood beholding at a window the tem- 
peſtuous ſea: Let vsgo, ſaide he, to Signior ualinguo, who 
ſitteh there altogither idle and procure we him to diſcoui ſe 
alittle more particular touching Honour and Combate. 
For although y eſterday, he entreated thereof, yet ſtoode he 
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altogether vpon generalities, not extending himſelfe greatly 
to particulars, whichin my opinion, are of no ſmall mpor- 
tance. This motion wel pleaſed the other three Gentlemen, 
it ſeeming vnto them, that they could not ſpend the day in 
more pleaſing or profitable entertamement. Approaching 
the re fore neare Qualinguo, ſir knight, ſaid Count Aſenſo, if 
we be importunate, blame your owne vertue, and the de ſire 
wee haue to vnderſtand: Yeſter evening in fauour of the 
Queene, to our great benefit and contentment, you made it 
knowne, that there were tuo honors in themſelues diverſe, 
the one of which 5 be called perfect, grounded vpon an 
opinion, for the moſt pare falſe; and the other truly perfect, 
as grounded vpon true apparant valour, and vpon the moſt 
excellent ot all vertuous operations. To day ſeeing the time 
forcibly keepeth vs in the houſe, we deſire, that in f. uour of 
your ſe lte, you wil diſcourſe of combare:for thoſe who write 
of combat, not hauing diſtinctly known the nature of honor, 
doubtleſſe, they haue not thereotfincerely intreated. 
Although to this houre, anſwered ualinguo, there hath 
not any written ſufficiently of Combate, and that for this, 
many abuſes haue bene introduced into the Titles of honor 
yet in this, neither] can, or ought to giue you ſatis faction: 
firſt , becauſe the Treatiſe thereof is ſuperfluous, Combate 
nowe being no more in vſe, but remooued out of chtiſt ian 
commonwealths,by Popes and chriſtian Princes, as athing 
ccrtainely, I will not ſay barbarous, (in that amongſt Barba» 
rians wee neuer finde it accuſtomed ) but impious and pro- 
phane: ſecondarily, as a man expreſsing the trueth, I neyther 
can nor ought to dilate, but in diſcommendation of it, ſhe w- 
ing contrary to the vanitie of Dottour Pars de Puteo, and 
Peſſeuinao, t hat it is vniuſt, and worthy tobe wholly bamthed 
out of the commonwealth, as a deſtroyer of humane felicity; 
if you wil not according to our deſire, faid Alfonfe, diſcourſe 
thereof, at the leaſt yet, may it pleaſe you, by vs demanded, 
to anſwer to thoſe points, wherein we do doubt, & haue not 
vnderſlanding. And Gualirgus: I wil not refuſe to make an- 
| | wer, 
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ſwer and teſolue you to my power, if you ſhoulde thereof 
haue any wrong or liniſter opinion. You intreating of ho- 
nour, added Count Afonſo, ſayde, that Combate was who- 
ly grounded vppon that honowr , wee bring with vs from 
our mothers wombe, and whereof euery one maketh pro- 
*felsion , it beeing honour imperfect : and that it hath no- 
thing to doc with that honour which is a parte or circum- 
ſtance offelicitic. Of this I ſtand in doubt: For beſides that 
Peſſeuino holdeth the contrary, hee grounding Combare vp- 
pon that honour which is a f12ne ot beneficent opinion: fur- 
ther then this, alſo it ſeemeth there is ſome reaſon, that a 
man in combate, putting his life to compromiſe, ought ra- 
ther to expoſe it for honour perfect, than imperfect: eſpe - 
cially perfect honour, being part of felicitie, vito which, 
as to his proper end man directeth all his operations. And 
Cualingus: What I told you yeſterday is true, that Combate 
hath not to do with that honor,which'is a part of felicitie, & 
re ward of beneficeuce: the which Iwill make you conceiue, 
by the definition it ſelfe of Combate, which in my opini- 
on ought to be ſuck: Combate is a battaile betwixttwoo of 
equall intereſt, in ſome poynt of honor, in the end where- 
of the vanquiſhed incurreth infamy, and the victot remai- 
neth poſſeiled of Honour: Wee hauing therefore ſhewed 
that infamie is not contrary, to perfect honour , which 
with valour is acquired, it followeth that the honour in 
Combate debated, neyther is, nor can bee perfect honour: 
but that honour, which is proper contrary to infamy. 

This alſo is made manifeſt by the two meanes , where- 
with quarrels are proteſted : For hee which challengeth, 
called therefore the Aſſailant, offereth to proue vpon him 
chalenged, who in thus reſpect is termed Defendant, that he 
hath committed ſome of thoſe offences, that depriue of ho- 
nor, and that therefore he is infamous: in the other kinde, the 
aſſailant offereth to proue himſclfe a man of honor, and that 
hee is ynwoorthy of the injury and contempt , which the 
Defendant hath offered him, * much as if he ſHñoulde 
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ay, that he would proue vpon him, that himſelfe neuer fait. £ 
in iultice, nor honor. For by ſuch defects a man comme th in- 
to contempt: and to ſtand vpon vſe and cuſtome, wee neuer 
do, nor {hall finde, that any quarrels haue beene vndertaken, 
about perfect honor, or that any for this haue come to com- 
bate: for certainely it woulde bee a ridiculous matter, if an 
ſhould offer to proue, that he is a man, worthy of a bn 
mage, crowne, a publike gilt, to be feuerenced, giuen place 
vnto, celebrated with hymnes, or honored with ſuch hke ho- 
nors, as alſo it would be as far frõ reaſon, for a man to proue 

one infamous, not becauſe he had offended, but in that hee 
neuer teceiued any of thoſe honors by me recited. And to an 
ſwer that you ſpake touching Peſſeuino, I know not how he 
came to be ſo blinde, as hauing defined honor, and entreated 
thereof, as the reward and ſigne of beneficence, he afterward 
hath ſo vnaduiſedly thereupon grounded Combate,minding 
that the honor contended vpon, within the liſtes, ſhould bee 
that, which is the te ward ot bene ficence, neither can wee ſay, 
that he intended it by any other honor: for be ſides that in all 
his booke he hath not diſcuſſed or knowne any other honor 
but this, which is a part and proper condition of felicitie; he 
et further in the beginning of the faft Booke manife ſteth 
himſelfe cleerely, ſaying that the honor, which is the end of 
Combate, is exp laned and defined in that part of Pohtickes 
which handleth Cuſtems; and that therefore the Treatiſe of 
Combate, is a matter pertaining to the Moraliſt , and not to 
the Ciuilian: and why might not this honor ſaide count Al. 
fonſo Turchi, be the reward of the victor in the liſtes?conſider- 
ing that to ſuch a one after victorie, great honors were done, 
he being accompanied out of the field, with found of drum 
2nd trumpet, and denounced valorous of all men: and finally, 
the armes hung vp in the church, wherewith he had fought, 
to the perpetual glory of ſuch a fact: which armes, after the 
nature ot a ſtatue, tepreſented the image of the victors valor. 
Relying on the definition of perfect honor, ſaid Guat: by vs 
recited, & by the ſame Peſſeuiuo confirmed, after Ariſlotlet o- 
pinion 
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pinion it cannot be thereward of the victor in the liſtes; for 
e performeth no act of beneficence, but to himſelfe, ouer- 
throwing his enemie: but rather in reſpect of the world, he 
performeth a worke of male ficence, and therefore is worthy 
of blame: becauſe hee offendeth the liſe and honour of his 
neighbour, and depriucth the common wealth ofa cham- 
ion. | 
— touching thoſe, which you tearme honors within the 
lifts theſe be no true honor, in that they neither are, nor can 
be the rewards of beneficence, as a ſo it is no perfect honors 
to hang vp our armes in the church of God: fult becauſe 
he that is conqueror, not to kimſelfe, but to the glorie of 
God hangeth them vppe : and though he had done it in fa- 
uour ot himſelfe, yet could this be no honor vnto him, in that, 
though by our ſe lues, we may be made worthy of honor, yet 
of our ſelues, as we h aue proued, wee cannot bee honored: 
for then it would follow, that for the ſelte ſame reſpect, and 
at the ſelfe ſame time, one may be both honoret and hono+ 
red, which is impoſsible: I hauing many times conſidered, 
ſaide Count Gwido, of hanging vp in the Temples the armes 
of the Champions in combate, dedicating them to God: 1 
could not hut with wonder reſt ſcandalized with ſo great 
an abuſe, eſpecially God in hicholy law, hauing commaun- 
ded, that menquellers, ſhould be remoued from his aultar; 
for what thing could be more impious, and prophane, chen 
to preſent before God the vniuſt ſword, all begoared and 
tainted in humane bloud, and which before had deſtroied 
the image of God, and diſpeai ſed the honot and life of his 
neighbour. The holy Ghoſt euer be praiſed, who yet in the 
end hath vouchſafed, to breath vppon the ſoules of chriſti- 
an Princes, and hath remoued vniuſt combate, which was the 
occaſion of ſo many euils. Queſtionleſſe it was a ſingular fa- 
uor, proceeding from the diuine bountie and goodneſſe of 
God (ſaide Count Hercuier) to root out ofthe world ſo great 
an abuſe. But to returne to Peſſeuino. of whom ſometimes, 


I was wont to be enamoured, I now know, that there can no 
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excuſe bee found, but that, his error is to be blamed: ſeeing 
it is manifeſtly proucd by the ſclfe ſame definition, hee de- 
liuereth, of Combate, that the honour contended of in the 
liſtes, is not that honour hee defined, and whereof in his 
booke, hee hath intreated, which definition hee ſetcerh 
downe with farre greater circumſtances, then you do yours, 
wherfore of neceſſitie either yours mult be detectiue, or his 
ſuperaboundant , he affirming combate to bee a voluntaric 
encounter, bet wixt two men, by which the one armed onte- 
deth to proue vpon the other, by his owne proper valor, not 
therein any way hindred, and in the ſpace ofa day, that he is 
an honotable man, and not worthie to be contemned, nor 
iniuried: as alſo the other hath a determination to proue the 
contrarie. Out of doubt by theſe laſt words in this definition, 
it cannot be entended by perfect honor, and by beneficent 
actiõ acquired, ſeeing he mindeth not to proue, that he hath 
performed any great benefite, that he is worthy of a ſtatue, 
crowne, or ſome other ſuch like reward: except peraduen- 
ture Poſſeuinot minde was, or that he ſuppoſed, the man vn 
worth ie ot contempt, to be alſo worthie of the rewarde of 
bene ficence. Notwithſtanding Peſſeuino, anſwered Gaalin: 
endeuoreth to ſhew, that this his definition, is melt perfect. 
as in it being nothing ſuperflusus or improper, and that it 
might be a perſpi cuous beginning to the vndei ſtanding of 
all e that appertaine to combat: yet to himſelfe o- 
uermuch affected, he is deceiued, for hee hath præpoſtered 
it with wor ds ſupei fluous, de fectiue, and improper. 

Now in all affection, ſir Knight Ibeſeech you(ſaid Count 
Alfonſo)be it not vnto you diſpleaſing, to examine this defi- 
nition by points and parcels, to the end, we may vnderſtand 
the truth, for I for my part euer iudged, that Poſſeuino, by this 
definition had better expreſled the nature of combate, then 
any other, that hitherto had written. Beginning at the firſt 
worde (anſwered ua.) encounter or conflict, wherof in this 
definition, he maketh a generall vſe : it is not a worde pro- 
per, but tranſlated;for it is drayne from he wing down trees, 
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Ouerthrowing houſes, walles,towres, and ſuch like: and it i: 
athing certaine (as the Philoſopher teacheth)that tranſlated 
or metaphoricall wordes, as we call them, are not apt to ex- 
Pee the eſſence of things: and therſore they ſhould neuer 
e placed in definitions, eſpecially, when there bee wordes 
proper to ſerue the tutne: and although without preiudice 
to truth, we /hould grant, that it were not a word tranſlated, 
yet could he not denie, that he, when he might haue placed 
in his definition, a kinde mote neare, hath vſed one more ve 
niuerſal and remote, conſidering that conflict or encounter, 
is much more remote and vmuerſall, then is their word 
battaile, ſeeing euery battaile may bee ſaide to bee a con- 
flict, but yet euery conflict may not bee a battaile: except 
Poſſeuino were of opinion, that to ouerthrewe walles, 
trees, houſes, ot ſuch like thinges, were to be tearmed a bat · 
raile. Heuing therefore in this definition placed the kinde 
remote, for that nearer to the nature ot the thing, it ſeemeth 
he made but ſmall accoũt of his maiſters precepts in his Lo- 
gicke; and the error he hath committed. is no leſſe, then be · 
ing to define man, he hath defined him for a creature, and 
not for a reaſonable ſuhſtanee. But for all this he ſheweth, 
replied Count A onſo, with iudgement to haue fer downe 
theſe wordes : ſaying: from hence wee may gather that all 
both wiſe and ignorant, doe call ſuch an encounter or con- 
flict if we ſo pleaſe, Combate? Although this be falſe (ſaid 
Cualinguo) as I will ſhewe you, yet admit it were true, 
that Combate ordinarily were-called a conflict, it ſhould 
not for all this bee ſetdowneinthe definition of Combate, 
this beeing a worde tranſlated improper, and inſufficient» 
to diſtinguiſh the nature of Combate : For as authoritie 
coupled with reaſon, maketh' great proofe , ſo of rea- 
fon abandoned, it is inſufficient, neither ſhall wee cuer 
finde, that the Philoſopher without reaſon hath preuai- 
led by authoritie: but this is farre from truth, that ſuch a 
ke battai le, is by all men called a conflict: And beginning 
with excellent Doctor Paris de puteo, who is the anceenteſt 
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and of greateſt authoritie, he calleth combate a ſingle bat · 
taile and neuer termeth it an encounter or conflict, and not- 
withſtanding Autio Iuſtinopolitans ſometimes hath named 
it a conflict, yet when heasſigneth the proper definitis ther- 
of, he ſaietb, that combate is a battaile, of body to body, for 
roofe oftruth : and ¶ Arioſto ſpeaking of battaile hand to 
Fand,callerh it not an encounter, or conflict, but ſingle fight 
ſaying: | 
. Fine;or fix dayes, this ſmole fight deferred was. 
And that which followeth : by this authoritie, one ma: 
vnderſtand, that Poſſexivo hath erred in ſaying, that bot 
the wile, and ignot ant, call combate a conflict: but rather a- 
ny one of iudgement, hauing an eye to the latine, which 
ſaieth, ſingle fight: and to the Greeke which tearmeth it 
Monomachia, ſignifying the ſelfe ſame, will define it a bat- 
taile, and not a conflict. But to come to that other word vo- 
luntarie, it is fuperfluous,impropeily placed, and not neceſ- 
ſarie, as he affirmeth, to diſtinguiſh a battaile made by force 
& in this point, he hath no better vſed Ariſtotles doctrine. 
then before in other places he hath done. But how is it ſu» 
perfluous, replied Count Afonſd, arc there not many that 
fight by conſtraint? It is ſuperfluons (anſwered Gualinguo 
becauſe without it, the definition may ſtand, ſeciug ſuch a 
chance can neuer happen, that two combatantes within the 
liſtes ſhould fight, by force. in that manner hee ſpeaketh of; 
and alwaies when there is a battaile, it is ſuppoſed to be vo- 
luntarie but further, he hath vſed this word yoluntarie, vn- 
properly, in hauing applied it abſolutely; for although com- 
bate be Voluntary, yet is it not abſolutely volutary, but hath 
euer mixed with it ſome circumſtance, not voluntarie. I reſt 
altogether perplexed ( ſaide Count A/fenſs) neither can L 
imagine, how combate ſhould be, either voluntarie, or vio- 
lent. To manifeſt this vnto you (returned S and 


withall, to diſcouer the error of Poſſeuino, it is neceſſary, that 


I give you diſtinctly to vnderſtand, what actions bee abſo- 
lute ly voluntary, and what not voluntary, and which _ 
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that is which haue ioyned with thealittle force or cõſtraint: 
and this I will do the more willingly, in that all this I am to 
tell you, wilbe no ſmal asſiſtance, to the vnderſtanding of 
vertuous operations: for no action can be tearmed vertuous, 
of vitious, worthie of honor, or deſeruing blame, demetiting 
reward, or puniſhment, if it be not abſolutely voluntarie. 

L affume therefore that to be abſolutely voluntarie, ſeuen 
conditions are required, as the Philoſopher very well tea- 
cheth in his Moralles; the fit ſt is, that the beginning he in 
him that wor keth, and not external or without him: the ſe- 
cond is, that he vnderſtand his ovyne action: tlie third, con- 
cerning what, or for what cauſe he worketh : the fift, after 
what ſorte: the ſixt, to what end, that is, in fauout of whom: 
the laſt, that he performe ſuch an action, voluntarily, and 
not with griefe: whenſoeuer therefore, any of theſe condi- 
tions ſhall faile, out of doubt the action, cannot ablolute- 
ly be termed voluntarie, but (hal either, not be voluntary, or 
retaine with it, ſome part or circumſtice of conſtraint. Help 
my vnderſtanding(ſaid Count Afonſo) with ſome example, 
tothe end I may better comprehend theſe circumſtaunces 
of abſolutely voluntarie. And Gua. behold an example, we 
may commit an error, not vnderſtanding the matter, as hee 
doth,that putteth away a falfe crown eſteeming it good:this 
action may be tearmed not voluntaiic,for if he had knowne 
ſo much, being an honeſt man, he would not haue ſpent it : 
and therefore is worthie of pardon, and not of puniſhment: 
In like ſort we may erte, not knowing the matter, or cõcer- 
ning what wee worke,as if one ſhould offend his Father, e- 
ſteeming him an enemie, in ſuch maner as vnhappy Oedpus 
did: wee may likewiſe erre by not knowing the inſtrument 
wherewith wee worke, as if one ſhould ſtrike with a ſpeare, 
be leeuing it to be without a head, or with a marble ſtone, ta- 
king it for a pumix: Fiftly wee erre about the maner how: 
as it one thinking to ſtrike ſoftly, ſhoulde ſmite hard. Sixt- 
ly,weerre concerning the end, & of all other errors it is the 
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an impoſtume, and by ſuch inciſion procure him to die: laſt- 
ly, that action is not abſolutely voluntary, but hath ſomwhat 
not voluntary mixt with it: when one worketh hauing know 
lege of al the circumſtances aboue named, & yet inforced, & 
with grief, performs ſuch an action, as it hapneth to him v ho 
to ſaue his life, caſteth his goods into the ſea. Now by abſo- 
lute voluntary, we may conceiue that, not voluntaty, which 
is in two maners: that is, by force or ignorance: by force is 
that, when the beginning of the action conſiſteth not in the 
performer, but is extrinſecall and without him, as if one tak- 
ing my arme by force, ſhould ſtrike another therewith : and 
therefore this action is violent, becauſe the actor conſenteth 
not thereunto, neither as agent nor patient: by ignorance is 
he,that worketh, not knewing any ofthoſe circumſtances by 
me recited:and this, though alwayes it be not voluntary, yet 
is it not euer vnwillingly performed, but ſometimes it hap- 
neth, that tliey be performed both voluntarily, and not. How 
can it be, ſaid count Gm Ao, that one thing may be, not volun- 
tary, & yet voluntarily acted. When aſter an ope ration, per- 
formed 1gnorantly, replied ualin. there inſueth not griefe, 
or repentance, but rather ĩoy and coptentment, that 15 an a- 
ion not voluntary, voluntarily performed: as if one ſhould 
ſhoot an arrow, where he thought ſome wilde beaſt lay hid, 
and with this ſhould kil his enemy there in couert, it might 


be ſaid, that this man vnwillingly, had voluntarily ſlaine him, 


he after the fact ene, ede, hs ſatisfie dʒ but when 


repentance followeth ſuch operations, in ſuch a caſe they are 
not voluntary, and againſt wil performed. There be other a- 
ctions, which (as I haue ſaid)be termed mixed, becauſe the y 
haue annexed to thẽ, ſome reſpects voluntary, ſom not volun 
tary:for voluntary they are, as not being performd by force. 

For the beginning of the action is in the actor, who is pri- 
uy to the circumſtances by me rehearſed; but yet haue ſome 
conſideration in them of not voluntaty, inſomuch, as theyare 
performed for feare of greater ill, or for hope of ſome good, 


&ſo vnwillingly performed: being ſuch actiomas no map of 


ſound 
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ſound minde woulde vndertake : asif atyrant having in his 

wer,the father or children of ſome one, ſhould command 
Fi m to performe ſom infamous fact, with this condition, that 
performing it, his father and children ſhould be free, and on 
the contrary not accõpliſhing it, they ſhuld be put to death. 
The like is as I ſaid by them, who for feare of ſhipwracł, caſt 
out their goodes: for ſimply there is no maa, that of his own 
proper will, caſteth away his goodes: this granted, wee may 
eaſily conceiue, that this word voluntary, placed by Poſſeuiuo, 
in his definition of Combate, cannot be intended by ablolute 
voluntarines, as himſelfe (it ſeemeth) vnderſtands it: for not- 
withſtanding in him that fighteth, the internal beginning of 
ſuch an action conſiſteth, & that it is not performed by igno- 
trance, yet hath it ſome circumſtance ot not voluntary annex- 
ed to it:farſt, becauſe it is done for feare of greater euill, as 
would be the loſſe of honor, which the profeſlor therof pre- 
ferxeth before his ou life: ſecondly, in that no man of right 
ſenſe, would chuſe to put his life, honor, & ſoul, to cõpromiſe, 
as combatants do within the liſts. Poſſ hath erred, by impro- 
perly placing this word voluntarily in his definition;neither 
can this ale gation excuſe him, that he put it in, for difference 
of conflict made by force; ſeeing all conflicts are forcibly at- 
tempted after the ſame maner I haue declared, they beeing 
performed for feare of greater cuil:butif he meant to place 
it as a difference, of violent, & not voluntary; which is of that 
- When the beginning of operation conſiſts not in the actor, it 
would be ſuperfluous, for ſuch an inſtance can not be imagi- 
ned in combatants within the liſts: vnleſſe Poſſeu. meant that 
the wind ſhuld face to face blow the combatants one againſt 
an other with their armes, the one by the other tobe bruſed. 
But procecding further, after hee hath ſaid, that combate is 
a voluntaric incounter or conflict, he addeth: wherein one in- 
tendeth to proue vpon another, that he is an honorable man, 
and vnworthy to be iniuried or contemned; as likewiſe the 
other mindeth to prooue the contrary. 


In this laſt clauſe there he two errors; firſt thatthere being 
1 2 two 
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two kindes of quarrelles, for which the aſſailant, chalengeth 


combate, he hath made mention, only of one: the ſecond is, 
that he katn improperly placed this word, to prooue, in the 


perſon ofthe defendant, which is proper to the aſſailant. 1 


would haue thought, ſaid the Count of Scandians, that quar- 


relles had not beene onely of two ſortes, but rather in- 


Nnite, for which men fight: Although the quarrelley may 


be infinite, anſwered Gualenguo, that procure combate, yer 
ate they all reduced to two heades, as likewiſe iniurie and 
impeaching another mans honor, be of two ſortes: for iniu- 
rie is either committed in words or de eds: in iniury of deeds, 
the aſſailant being euer the partie iniuried, he entendeth to 
prooue vpon the defendant, that he is an honorable man, and 
vnworthy to be contemned: and ſo conſequently, that the 
defendant, in offending him, hath carried himſelfe, as an vn- 
ſtand wicked man; the defendant minding to maintaine 
the contrary . In the iniurie of wordes, the Aſſailant 
is for the moſt part him iniurying, who by the iniuried 
repelled with a lie, is inforced to auerre his ſaying: 
and therefore he entendeth to aprooue vppon the defe n- 
dant, that he hath failed in iuſtice or valor, and that hee 
deſerueth not to bee in the number of men honourable, 
the defendant determining to mantaine the contrarie: 
Yet Poſſeuino, in his definition comprehendeth not the ſe. 
cond manner, which reſpecteth the iniurie of wordes, 
bur onely the firſt, having relation to iniurie in deedes, 
and therefore in this point is defectiue. The vſing of this 
worde. To proue, in the perſon of the defendant, was no 
leſſe error, ſaide Count Aſonſo, becauſe vnto the aſsai- 
lant it is ſo proper, as that there haue be ene ſome (whoſe 
opinion notwithſtanding I do not commend) who ſetting 


IF 


downe preceprs forthe forming of billes, haue aduiſed the 
defendantes, that in anſwering , they ſhou!d not vſe this 
worde, to proouc, becauſe by this meanes, of defendants, 


they ſhould make themſelues affailantes, and bee preiudi- 
Although 


cedin the election of armes. 
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Although after a confuſed maner,faid the count Scandiano, 
I vnderſtand theſe termes, Aſſailant, and Defendant, yer] 
deſire to haue of them more full and ample knowledge, as 
alſo wherefore to prooue, is proper to the aſſailant, and to 
ſuſtaine and maintaine to the defendant : Theſe termes 
(anſwered Fualinguo) are taken out ofthe ciuil lawe, where- 
in hee that demandeth aud mooueth ſtrife, is named the Al- 
failant, and the chalenged Defendant: So that in Combate 
the challenger is called, Aſſailant, and he challenged Defen- 
dant: yes as by the Ciuil law, it concerneth him Plaintife, 
to prooue by teſtimony or writings where fore hee pretend - 
eth to vſurpe the Defendaunts goodes : So in Combate it 
belongeth to the Aſſailant, co proue wherefore he vſurpeth 
the Defendants honor: And therefore it is neceſlary that 
the firſt prouocation proceede from the Aſſailant, in aſſaul- 
ting the Defendant, to which Defendant as a Caſtell, it ſuf- 
ficeth to ſuſtaine the aſſault : wherefore as well in combat, 
as in ciuill lawe, the ſtate of the Defendant,is betrer than of 
the Aſſailant: in that the Aſſailant not ſubduing , looſeth, 
and the Defendant not looſing, ouercommeth. It ſeemeth 
further, ſaide Count Guido, that Poſſeuino thought it neceſſa- 
ry to inſert this word Armes, in the definition of combate, 
ſaying : that the one wil prooue by Armes, and as foloweth: 
whois I am doubtfull, efpecially by the Lombards lawe, 
who were the authors of combate, ſeeing they allow not, 
that the Combatants ſhoulde vſe other armes in Combare, 
than ſtaucs, and if armes were graunted, this was onely in 
quarrels that imported ſome offence againſt the maieſtie of 
the Prince. And Gualrgno: If Poſſenino by armes intendes 
onely thoſe which are made of yron, or ſteele, which cutte, 
pricke,and kill, out of doubt, it is ſuperfluous, ſeeing with» 
out ſucharmes quarrels may be ended, and an enemie van- 
quiſhed, within the liſts. It ſeemeth, ſaide Count Hercules 
Beuc lacqua that hee expreſſeth himſelfe, becauſe he ſaith, he 
putte in armes in that definition, for the difference betwixt 
them, and proofe ef teſtimony, & other means, as with fiſtes, 
| T 3 | buffe- 
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Of Combate. 


buffetting, and other ſuch like offences, vhich are not pto- 
perly termed combate: In my opinion alfo that other cir- 
cumſtance is not neceſſarie, but rather ſupei fluous (in the 
ſpace of one day) ſaying, that the aſlailant in the ſpace of 
a day mindeth to proue, that he is a man of honor. Where» 
fore is that ſuperfluous, ſaid Count A/fon/s; would you that 
there ſhould be no end of the defendants fighting? And 
Gualinguo: Queſtionleſle, it is ſuperfluous, for though ny 
ſhould fight out the battaile, till one were ſlaine, (which 

ſometimes, by conſent of the defendant, they do ) yet could 
it not therefore be ſaide, that ſuch a battaile were not com- 
bate. Poſſeuino, (aid Turcho, inthe beginning of his fift and 
laſt booke of Honor, moueth a queſtion, which hath, and 
will euer bee readye to procure diſputation amongſt 
the curious, and that is, whether the treatic of combate, ap- 
pertaineth to militarie diſcipline, to politicall cuſtomes, or 
to the wiſdome of the lawes: and finally it ſeemeth, that 
with moſt eſfectuall reaſons hee concludeth, that the treatie 
thereof properly appertaineth to politicke cuſtomes, and 
morrall philoſophy, being altogether alienate from profe ſ- 
ſors of the law, and ſouldiers: and our countrie man Pigna, 
was of the ſame opinion, as he affirmeth in his booke intit- 
led of honor, and men heroicall, Touching this alſo I would 
willingly vnderſtand your minde, that relying on Poſſeuino 
and P:gn4 T continue not ſtill deceiued, as I was wont. In 
very deed, ſaid ualinguo, you ſhould bee decciued, if you 
entred into any ſuch opinion, for politick cuſtomesneither, 
can, nor ought in any fort, to entreat of combate, combate 
being a thing vniuſt, & contrary to their foundations. Po/- 
euino, replied Turcho, doth yet by liue ly reaſons ſhe y, that 
combate bach relation to politicke cuſtomes, as that which 
intreateth of tniurics, and determineth honour, which is 
the ende of Combate; for combate is ordained to no other 
end, but to repel iniuries, andrecouer honor: and more, 
by politicke cuſtomes, we conceiue,who is honorable, and 
who not, as who is iniuried, and who not: and not by the 


. — 


policy of lawes, and magiſtrates, which diſcuſſe not of ver- 
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tue, vices, honor, or felicitie: but ſuppoſing all theſe thinge: 
with good lawes, & feare of puniſhment, enforce malicious, 
& igoorant men, to liue according to vertue. By that I haue 
otherwiſe ſaid, anſwered Cn. in the diſcourſe of honour, 
as alſo by that Iam to declare vnto you, it will bee an eaſis 
matter to conceiue the ſophiſtications of Poſſeuiuo, who de- 
ſirous to entreat of combate, with mortal foundations, and 
according to Aritor/e,is fallen into a fea of errors, & manifeſt 
contradictions, giuing to vnderſtand, without other additi - 
on, that combat is no point of morail diſcipline, as it is pnely 
moral: for the morall Philoſopher hauing felicitie for his 
ſcope, as he which entendes no other courſe, but to ſhe the 
meanes whereby a man may become happy, cannot diſpoſe 
of theſe things which are contrarie to felicitie. except by the 
ſame meanes he conſidereth of vice, that is, as of a thing wor- 
thy to be difcommended, and by them altogether to bee a- 
uoyded which deſire humane felicitie: neither preuaileth it 
to ſay, that moral philoſophie defineth that honour, where - 
vpon combat is grounded, for I haue ptoued vnto you, that 
the Moraliſt conſidereth nothing at all, nor neuer defineth 
this honor wherevpon combate is grounded, but onely that, 
which by beneficent action is acquired: fot this by waye of 
combat can neither be acquired, or preſerued, as he fooliſn- 
ly affirmeth, as alſo it were to ſmall purpoſe to lay, that by 
Ethicks wee knowe, who is honorable, and who not:for al- 
though this be tru, yet is it not to be vnderſtood by that ho- 
nor, wherof euery one maketh profeſſionzbut by that, which 
to a few is participated, being the reward of excellent acti- 
on, & a principal circumſtãce of felicitie: for he that vuder- 
ſtandeth ſuch an action, vnderſtandeth likewiſe who is wor- 
thy : and touching that he addeth, howe the Moraliſt in- 
treateth of iniurieʒ for repelling whereof combat isintrodu- 
ced: I ſay, the conſequence isnothing worth: for the Mo- 
raliſt diſcourſeth of 1niuries for inſtructions how to knowe 
the iuſt from the vniuſt, and not that ſuch iniuries, are by 
combat to be repelled, ſeeing injuſtice and iniurie is 5 
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be returned with iuſtice, as the lawes commaund, and not by 


vniuſt me anes, as is combate. But before you numbred the 
ſupportation of iniurie amongſt vices, ſaid Count Gas, and 


not reuenging the ſame with proper valor. The Perepate- 


tike (anſwered Cualinguo) doth not ſpoile a man of affec- 
tions, like the Stoicke, for man being partaker of the ſen- 
ſitiue facultie, can not be inſenſible: but woulde, that with 
reaſon moderating tliem, he might reduce them to the ſtate 
of mediocritie : it is therefore neceſſary, that a man in the 
ſame inſtant hee is offended, ſhould be angry, and therefore 
at the ſame time it ſhall bee lawfull for him to make that te- 
uenge he can, and which honeſtie permitteth : which not 
doing, he runneth into the vice of ſtupiditie, or puſillanimi- 
tie (ifwee may vſe ſuch wordes:) And if hee coulde not, 
replied Turchi at the ſame inſtant returne due reuenge, ey- 
ther through inequality of party, or ſome other impediment, 
to repell the iniury , and not ſee me ſottiſn, ſhall it not bee 
lawfull for him, te haue recourſe to combate, and to attempt 
the recouery of honor, by his proper yalor. It is not requiſite 
for him, anſwered Gualinguo, to haue recourſe to combate:for 
as I told you, he muſt not repell iniurie, with a meane vniuſt. 
but iuſt, according as the lawes commaund: Wherefore oc- 
caſion once paſt, it is not conuenient, that in cold bloud, as 
we vſually ſay, he pa any other matter with his pro- 
per valor:for in ſuch a caſe, the condition of the iniurier is far 
worſe, than of him iniuried. How may it be ſaid count Guiao, 
that the offerer of iniurie,ſhould be of worſe conditiõ in ho- 
nor, than he that receiueth it: I of my ſelfe following com- 
mon opinion, ſhould haue beleeued the contrary : conſidet- 
ing the iniurier vſurpeth the honor of him iniuried , and ne- 
ceſſarily vrgeth him to recouery of the ſame, The conditiõ 
of the iniuried is leſſe wicked, ſaid qual: becauſe, to receiue 
imury, ſheweth no more but impotencie, & is without vice: 
but to offer it, is a thing vitious, and blame-worthy, conſider- 
ing he faileth in iuſtice, and therefore looſeth his honor . In 


like maner, the receiuer of iniury looſeth his honot, ſaid Ca. 


cagnino, 
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eagnino) by failing in valor, and ſhe wing himſelfe worthy of 
contempt, To rece iue iniutie, is not to faile in valor(anſwe- 
red Cualinguo) but ſo to receiue it, at thereofto make no iult 
reuenge. And what vnderſtand you by iuſt reuenge, replied 
Calcagnino > And Gualinguo t the reuenge ſhalbe iult, when 
at the ſame iuſtant hee is offended, hee {tail attempt to 
repell the iuiurie withrhis proper valor: and it is iuſt, tor he 
doth that, which by naturall and ciuill law, is permitted vn- 
to him, which make it lawfull, to repell force, with force: 
and when through inequalitie of partie, or other impedi · 
ment, he cannot performe this, hee is bound after the fact, 
to haue recourſe to the magiſtrate, and by them to ſeeke re- 
uenge, rather then by N the end that Magiſtrates, 
da, achoty wire not in Cittiesto be created in vaine. Hee 
that in ſuch a caſe ſhuld runne to the Magiſtrate (ſaid count 
Hercules) would giue notice of (mall valor, and ſhewe him- 
ſelfe worthy of contempt, and conſequently, to be but ſlen- 
derly honored. No man remaineth diſhonored (ſaide Gua- 
lengus) but hee which offendeth againſt inſtice, or fortitude, 
as wee haue ſaid: therefore he which in receiuing iniurie, 
hath committed no vile fact, looſeth not his honor, although 
afterwarde, he feck reuenge at the hande of the Magiſtrate: 
neither for this, doth he faile in valor, but he ſhould faile in 
iuſtice, if contemning the lawes, and Magiſtrates, hee aſ- 
ſayed reuenge of himſelfe, and fhould attempt againſt the 
lawes. I beſeech you tell mee vnfainedly, hee that goeth 
about to recouer his goods, and ſecketh reuenge of the 
theefe, faileth hee in valor, hauing recourſe to the Magi- 
ſtrates ? I know you will ſay hee doth not, becauſe the laws 
ſo commaunde : and wherefore then would you haue him 
to faile, which aſſayeth to recouer his honour, and ſce- 
keth reuenge from the Magiſtrate, ſeeing the laws ſo com- 
maunde, and that they puniſh them ſeuerely, who attempt 

by any other meanes, as contemners of the Magiſtrates, and 
Jaws, which chaſtice with no leſſe penalty impeachers of au- 
other mans honor, then the offence that * Web 48 


Me thinkes fir Knight, foidthe count of Scandlano, you are 
contrarie to your felfe; for yeſterday you ſaide, that a man 
ofhonor,oughtby al meanesto repell iniurie, not to ſeeme 
worthy of contempr: & rhat he ought not only to enter iato 
combat, but further was bound to maintain au vniuſt quar- 
rel, for the concealing of his defect, ſeeing honor is not loſt 
before offences be reucaled: and now you would haue him 
feek recouerie of his honor, &reuenge not by his own pro- 
per valor, but fromthe hands of the magiſtraterand there is 
no doubt, but relying on the worlds zudgement, hes that at- 
tempted to recouer honor, by this means ſhould bee noted 
for vile & cowardlike. There is no contradictõ iu my words 
(anſwered Gualinguo) it in ſiniſter ſence they be not interpre- 
ted. Ithen faid, and now affirme, that a man of honor ought 
by all meanes to endeuor to maintaine poſſeſsion thereof: 
but/aboue all, by iuſt means, as theſe be I have here ſet down 
vnto you: and if they werte not ſufficient, through ſome euill 
cuſtome, aud that he were in danger to loſe his honour , hee 
ought not refuſe then to fight,notwithſtanding the quarrel 
were vniuſt, & enter into the liſls;itcobatwete in vſe: & this 
is one of the principalleſt imperfectiõs, that this honor hath, 
by me rightly termed, imperfect; wherfore whoſoever ther- 
ot maketh profeſ516,he ought by right & wrong to procure: 
the preſervation of itʒ as was yeſterday ſufficiently ſhewed: 
only Iwil ſay, that the moral philſapher determineth not of 
this honor, he being of himſelfe, and alone, as athing vn- 
perfect, hardly capable of humane felicitie, and conſe- 
que ntly leſſe ought to cenſure, or entteate of vniuſt com · 
bate, ſecing vppon this, honouris altogeather gorunded, 
and bath his foundation. n 
You (replied the Counte 'Scandiano ) euer terme 
Combate vniuft, yet haue you made no demonſtration 
of the iniuſtice thereof and notwithſtanding, this I haue 
ſe ene, ſeme places cited out of ¶Axiſtule by thoſe that are 
lcarned, out of which they gather; that combate is iuſt, and 
ought to bee petmitted: eſpecially in the firſt of his Rhee 
| 67] thoiicke, 
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thericke, where hee admittethreuenge, which not beeing 
granted, faxh hee, diuets inconueniences woulde enſue: 
and in the fift ot his Moral les hee ſaith. that Cittizens mult 
endeueur to repell offence, in that to ſuffer iniurie is 2 
kinde of ſeruitude: And Homer whoſe poeme by opi - 
nion of; the diuine Plyloſopher, is the ſeeing glaſſe of hu- 
mane life, and author of combate, mak eth Yaris and Mena. 
las to ſight hand to hand at defiance, as alſo Hectar and 
Aiax, the which by Vgil & Ariofto hath bin obſerued:nei- 
ther wanteth there ot the gtaueſt authors, who: writing, 
labour to make it iuſt, and worthy to bee admitted, as a 
thing profitable to preſeruation, and tecouerie of honor, 
and to liue well in 2 Cittie amongſt whom is Doctor 
Paris de puteo, and Poſſeuino, neither are their arguments to 
bee diſpiſed, and for my part, I eſteeme them preualent. 

61 e, eſpecially by moſt learned Suſaus, 
ſaide S were not prooued againſt Doctor Pa- 
nis de puteo and Poſſeuino, that Combate is a thing moſt vn - 
uſt , I would labour. to make: you conceiue the iniuſtice 
thereof, but this man hauing philoſophically and learned- 
ly entreated thereof in a booke of his one, intituled of 
the:iniuſtice .of Combate, referring you ouer to that, I 
will ſpeake no further of it. Although excellent Sſſus, ſaide 
Beuelaqua, hath plentifully ſpoken thereof, as you ſay, yet 
wil it be acceptable to vndetſtand alſo ſomething from you 
in this point, ſeeing at this inſlant we haue not Sy booke 
about vs. That you may not account me, luskiſh & ſlothfull, 
ſaid Gua. be holde I deſire to giue you ſatis faction. Combate, 
as repugnant to nature, & contrary to laws diuine, and ciuill: 
To Nature it repugneth, becauſe ſheeentendeth genera- 
tion and preſeruation; Combate to kil and deſtroy: it is con- 
trary to lawes diuine, and ciuill, becauſe neither by the 
one, or other law it is permitted that a particular man ſhuld 
diſpoſe, either of his. own, or of another mans life: conſi- 
dering that the law reſpecteth a particular man, not as of 
kimſel fe, bat as belon ging to the country & Prince, vnder 
D ln! 4. uw 
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whoſe dominion he is ſubiect. Secondly it is vniuſt, becauſe 


it contendeth to the vertue ofthe minde, with force 
and dexteritie of body; which meane is by it ſelfe inſuff1- 
cient, tor if with force of body the vertue of the mind, were 
neceſlacily conioyned, a country man or porter, or ſome o- 
ther more baſe, might eaſily be mote honorable & vertuous 
then one noble. Thirdly, in combate the knowledge of truth 
and equitie, is referred tothe atbitrement of fortune, a 
Iudge moſt vncertaine,andto the {word,depriuedof reaſon: 
therefore it is vniuſt : neither auailerh it any thing to ſaye, 
that in combate God fauoureth the iuſl;for if that were true, 
he ſhould neuer ouercome chat had wrong on his fide, and 
yet we ſee by experience: that the lier by being more ſtrong 
and fortunate, hath ouercome him with truth on his ſide: ſo 
* that to ordaine combat, is rather a tempting of God, then by 
ſuch a meanes to draw from God iuſt udgement. Finally, 
it was neuer by any common wealth accepted, or approued 
of, neither by any auncient State, that for cauſe of honor, 
or wants of prooſe in inveſtigation of truth , they ſhould 
haue recourſe to combate; nor Areſtorie, Plato, or any o- 
ther philoſopher,or Law-giuer,did euer approve or ſo much 
as know thismonſtrous maner ot conflit ddalchoughs . 
riſtotle affirme, in the places by you cited, that revenge ought 
to be made, & that ſupportation of iniury. is a kinde of ſerui 
tude, yet he meaneth not e be performed by an vn- 
iuſt meane, but hy a meane 

as it is not law full to recover goods from the theete by pro- 
per force, ſo ought it not to be lawful by the ſame meanes to 
iecouer honor: & no leſſe in the one tht᷑ other caſe, we ought 
to haue recourſe to the magiſtrate, Of the ſame opnion was 
7lato, for hee decreed in the eleventh of his lawes, that the 
zniuried by wordes, ſhoulde not offend the iniurier, but ra- 
ther with modeftie excuſe himſelfe, of the vice obiected 


vntd um: & in Criro: that we ſhuld not inĩury others, thogh 

by them we had bin offended, for vpon what occaſiõ ſoeuer 

wee offend another, it is always euill done. In Gorgia hee 
(tht - | {heweth 


& as the laws command: for 
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ſheweth liowe wee ſhoulde ſerue our turneswith rhetoricall 


Arte, to accuſe male factors, that they might bee chaſtiſed. 
Out of which poſittom, this concluſion may be drawne, that 
the iniuried is not by himſelfe to worke reuenge, ſeeing that 
would euer be but euill done, but to accuſe the iniarier to the 
mapiſtrate, who ſtands to preſerue vniuerſall god: What 
wil you anſwer, replied count Sand. to Pari de uo, who 
3 — YE 8 juſtice of 
warre, b permitted, as wee teade in ſo many places of 
e by him cited: asalſo the reaſons of Poſſeuiuo, io 
affirmeth, that Combate is lawfull, feeing by that meanes a 
man may recouer the moſt pretious of al other goods, which 
is honor · Paris de Puteo, anfwered Gua e, was a good do - 
ctor, in his protefsion, of the Lawe, altliough he were ſome- 
what harſh iu expreſsing his conceits, and was the firſt that 
aduaunced this argument of Combate, giuing precepts ther- 
of: not withſtanding, enclining to euill cuſtome, hee ſaboured 
to ſlie that combate had in ĩt ſome poynt of iuſtice: but he 
reaſoning from vaiuerſall warre, to this particular battaile, 
which wee call Combate, cannot formally conclude: ſeei 
this, not only is not comprehended vnder that general king; 
but is further from LORIE : Andthereforewe 
muſt obſerve; that generall warre is laytfull, for no other re- 
ſpect, but becauſe men are not placed vnder the gouerne. 
ment of one Prince alone, neyther are all ſtates gouerned by 
the ſelfe ſame lawes; fot if it were otherwiſe, it ſhoulde not 
be lawful! for one people, to warre againſt another: neither 
for augmentation of ſtare or any other occaſian, conſideting 
that by the higheſt Prince, La, and Iuſtice, eue ty differẽce 
would be determined, and if any people or cittie ſhould at. 
tempt to right themfelues by armes, as contemners of the 
Laws, and rebels to the Prince, they ſhonld be incontinents 
ly puniſhed; but for that the dominion of the earth is dini- 
ed into diverſe principallmies, they hauing no ſuperiours, 
make Iars Iudge of their controuerſies, and put ouer their 
right to Armes: Ware is therefore lawful} ,” for Want of a 
r V3 publike 
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Of Combate. 
publike reuenger oſ iniuries; & therfore God commauncled 
luis choſen people, that they ſhould take vp armes, ſor their 
defence, & ſlay their enemies, minding they ſhould be mini- 
ſters of diuine iuſtice. But this battell performed betwe ene 
two particular men, ſhall neuer be lawtull, which we do call 
Comhate. Seeing particular men, haue a Prince, lawe, and 
magiſttates, home it concerneth to reuenge iniuries, and 
determine controuerſies, which may fall out betwixt parti · 
cular men. Aud if Poſſeniuo had ſaide, that Combate is an vn- 
law full and vniuſt meane to recouer honor, he had well pos 
ken: For combate offendeth the magiſtrate, and contemnes 
the lawes : they entring into combate catrying this mind, to 
reuenge inurie with their proper hand, & by a wicked and 
inſufficiens meane to attempt, the finding out, and proofe of 
truth, not conſidering that the lawes and magiſtrates, take 
order for men iniurious and liars. And yet combate as a thing 
layyfull, ſaid Count 4/fan/o, hath beene granted euen by the 
hie prieſt himſelfe, as we reade of Pope Marte, who pers 
mitted that two brothers, who had broght into the field two 
armies face to face, ſnould betweene them two performe the 
combate, committing vnto the hand, ſworde, and moſt vn- 
certaine lotte, the title of that principallitie, whereol be- 
twixt themſelues they contended. And further, they which 
make Combate lawfull, are of opinion, that it may be gran- 
ted, when by other meane we can not attaine to knowledge 
of truth, as if combate were lawful in the ſame nature, as are 
thoſe kindes of torments, where with the Criminaliſts ſerue 
their turne, to make malefactors confelle. | 

Combat was mtly permitted by Pope Martine, between 
thoſe brethren, ſaid Gualinguo, as alſo that in Spame,vetween | 


two cooſins allowed by Scipio, who contended about princi- 
pallities:and no leſſe iuſt were the conflicts of the Horaty & 
Curiati, and it may euer be lawfullto purtwoo mens lives in 
danger, for preſeruation ofa thouſand others: But it can net- 
cher be a thing honeſt nor iuſt, to ſearch out truth, by way of 
combateʒ for it is a molt fallacious proof, in that the lian may 

Vane» 
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vanquiſhas well as the other with erueth on hit fide. What is 
to be done then, ſaid Count Gaido,when wee cannot attayne 
to knowledge of trueth? i hat which the lawes command, 
anſwered Cualinguo, which is, the Defendant to be free, when 
the Plaintite cannot prooue, cither by witneſſe, writings, or 
ſome other faithfull teſtimoniall; and theſe failing, other 
proofe is no way requiſite, or vpon this to vndertake Com- 
bare; Put we the caſe, replied Caleaguino, tkat one call an o- 
ther traitor, or obiect vnto him, that he hath committed ſom 
one ofthoſe malefacts, that depriue of honor, and the other 
denieth it withalie, what ought the iniurier in this caſe to 
do? He is bound, anſwered Gualingus, to aucrre his ſay ing, as 
before you haue vnderſtood, and not ſo doing, he remaineth 

infamous, as a liar, vniuſt, and an impeachet of another mans 
honor: and the Defendant ſtandeth ftil in his firſt degree of 
honor: neither neede he vpon this to enter the liſtes: and if 
he anſwered (added Calcagnino) to the lie, with a box on the 

care, or any other blow, would not this be ſufficient proofe 

of his ſaying: He ſhould not one ly (ſaid ualuguo) not proue 
it, but auouching it by no other teſtimoniall, ſhoulde re- 
maine tainted with double infamie: For beſides being a falſe 

ſlaunderer, he ſhoulde be an iniurier by deedes, and before I 

ſhewed you, that they which iniurie others; faile in iuſtice, 

and are intamous. They notwithſtanding that intreate of 
Combate, ſaide Count Hercules, haue ſet it downe for a cer- 
tame rule, that iniury in words is taken away by the iniury of 
dced, and that a lie is ſatisfied with a box on the eare, or any 

blow with what thing elſe ſoeuer, they alleaging this propo- 

ſition for a maime, vnto which no anſwer can be made, that 

one iniuty, by another greater than that is clean taken away, 

and that the iniurie of deedes is greater then that of wordes: 
and this in ſuch a ſort is obſerued for cuſtome, that it is 

impoſsible, or at the leaſt very difficult, to introduce any o- 

ther lawe, amiddeſt theſe termes of honor. It is no matuel l. 

anſwered ual ngus, it thoſe that intreate of combate, can- 

not ſpeake with any foundation of reaſon: for * 
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from a matter yniuſt, many poynts vniuſt,and vnreaſonable 
mult needes proceede: wherefore theſe men deſirous to ma- 


nage points of aanour with combate, and euil cuſtome, haue 
ſupplanted the lawes ot honor, and multiplied abuſes. Ifay 


therefore, that this ſuppoſition, that the iniurie of deedes 


greater than that ot wordes, is not onely, not alwayes true, 
but further tor the molt part falſe, ſecing one may bee more 
diffamed by burdenſome and opprobrious wordes, than by 
the iniury ofdeedes, As for example: he ſhal remaine more 
diſhonored that ſwalloweth vp the terme of Traitour, mur- 
derer, or any ſuch like brutiſh ſpeach, without making re- 

uenge, then ſhall another that takes the Baſtanado, a box on 
the care, a blow, or any ſuch like iniurie of deede : for not to 
attempt reuenge ofa blowe or baſtanado, notes ſmal valour, 
and impotencie, but yet is without vice: but cloſely to digeſt 
the name of a traitor or murderer, carrieth with it, not onely 
note of vility, but ſuppoſeth the vice in him iniuried, obiect- 
ed vnto him by the iniurier, and therefore ſuch an one ſhalbe 
much more infamous. It may be prooued alſo by this other 
reaſon, that contumelious wordes are apter to impeach an o- 
ther mans honor, then deedes. For as they atfirme, who en- 
treate ofcombate, there is not ſs grieuous an iniurie indeed, 
which with words may not be lenified : which could not be, 
if wordes were not much more effectuall, as wel in ablation, 
as reſtitution of honor. It ſhould ſeeme to be a common o- 
pinion, ſaid Count Scandiano, that the iniurie of deedes can» 
not be remooued by wordes : as alſo it carrieth ſome reaſon : 
for can wordes take away a baſtanado or blowe, and howe 
ſhuld they effect, that the ſcarres remain not in the receue: s 
viſage,to his perpetual diſhonor?Whereforethere be ſome, 
who in making peace perſwade the iniuriers by deede, that 
they make no account to vtter ſome ſubmiſsiue or daſtard 
like ſpeach, for concluſion of peace, and ſatisfying of him in- 
iuried: they alleadging, that feathers and wordes, are carri- 
ed away with the 6.9m > but deedes continue euerlaſtingly. 
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Such like men little vaderſtand the lawe of honor, anſwered 
Cual. 
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like men little vnderſtand the law of honor (anſwered Ga4+ 
lenge) ſeeing there is not ſo greiuous an iniurie of deed, 
which by words may not be mittigated, the which wordess 
though they cannot take away ſcarres in the body or face, 
yet are they of force to wipe out the ſpot of infamie, and to 
returne it vpon the iniurier, as for example: if the iniucying 
in deedes, (hall alleadge vnto the muried: I conteſſe I haue 
committed an vniuſt act, in ſtrikeing you, ſeeing you are 
not a perſon worthy of contempt, and I humbly require 
pardoa of you, with other ſuch like wordes: who ſeeth not 
that the iniuried (in reſpect of honor) by ſuch wordes , re- 
maineth in farre better condition then the inturier, 3 

And what thinke you of that other concluſion ( ſaide 
Turcho) that one iniurie is taken away by another greater 
then that? This other concluſion (anſwered Gualingus) hath 
beene an occaſion to multiple inſolencies in men, making 
them prooue rather infamous then honorable . Wherefore 
I fay vnto you, that iniurie in wordes, is properly by words 
re mooued, and improperly by deeds : and in like manner, he 
which iniurieth by wordes, properly taketh it away by 
wordes and witneſle, and improperly by deedes: as if one 
ſhould call me traitor, with the lie I properly takeaway the 
iniurie, but if without the lie, I ſtrike or wound him, I im- 
properly returne the iniurie : for by this meanes I deny not 
that I ama traytor, neither vrge him to prooue his ſaying, 
although after a certaine manner, I manifeſt him a man 
worthy of contempt : and therefore he may leaue the firſt, 
and betake himſelfe tothe ſecond quarrell as iuſt, by ſaying: 
I will proue vpon thee that Jam not a man of contempt, & 
that thou haſt vuiuſtly done to ſtrike mee, in which quarrel 
ouercominꝑ, the other ſhall be alſo conuinced of treaſon: in 
like manner he improperly, and fooliſhly retourneth the 
lie, with a box on the care, the which, or any other blow, 
though in a certaine ſorte, it noteth him ſtrucken,worthy of 
contempt, yet doth it not proue or verifie the ſay ing of him, 


who hath iniuried by wardes: in that a box on the care, or a 
X blow. 
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blowe, is not ſufficient proofe to ſhew that one is a traftovr : 
but rather it plainely teſtifieth, that the committer of ſuche 
ari act, is a molt yniuſt man, a great injurier, and wounder of 
another mans honour: ſo that they which fette downe theſe 
concluſions, haue ſpołken, not altogether ſincerely, follows 
ing rather, as I haue faide; wicked cuſtome, than direct rea- 
fon, and have beene, ax alſo noware, the oceaſions of great 
inconueniences: for 1f it were nor in vic, to retourne the he 
with a blowe, there would be but few iniuriers by wordes, it 
being hard to find words enow, to auerre wordes iniutious, 
and not proouing them, he ſhould continue infamous. 
You fir Knight, ſaid Benelacgua, haue with fufficient fin- 
ceritic declared, that Combate is an Vniuſt thing, contrary 
to humane felicitie: as alſo, that it is not grounded yppon 
true, but imperfect honor: and that the Philſopher in peli- 
tike cuſtomes, cannot intreate thereof, but as of a vice, to the 
end, that by the vertuous wan, it may be abhorred. It reſt- 
etli that you here declare, whom the treatie heereof did con- 
cerne, ifit were in vſe: and this wil ſerue greatly to purpoſe, 
ſe eing in doubtfull caſes of honor, we ſhall know hither ro 
haue recourſe for counſell. Without doubt (anſivercd Fu- 
lingus,) and (bee it ſpoken with leaue of your countrieman 
Pina and Poſſexino) the argument of Combare is proper io 
the Ciuilian, and not to the morall Philoſopher, as hee is a 
Moraliſt : and this I wit manifeſt vnto you, by infallible ar- 
guments: Ard firſt, the Ciuilun intendes that honor, wher- 
of euery one maketh profeſſion , vppon which Combate 1s 
grounded: For the lawes puniſh detraQors from other mens 
honors: and in like manner, declare who are infamous, cha- 
ſticing many offences with the puniſhment of infamie: Se- 
condarily, eombate is either by law (as it appeateth by the 
law of Lombardy) or elſe by cuſtom:the Ciuilian is he which 
intendeth laws and cuſtoms, and ruleth and ordaine th them: 
Thirdly, the termes which in combate are vſed and expreſ- 
ſes, are proper to the Ciuilian; and by him are defined, and 
ecnſidered, as aſſailant, de fendant, quai rel, billes of chalenge, 


to 
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to prouolce, malntaine, and ſuch like, therefore combate is 
roper to tlie Ciuilian: Fourthly, the bill and quarrel which 
y meane of Cotubate ditect to the tribunall ot armes, hath 
the ſelfe ſame proportion, and like rules, as hath the Booke 
and action, which direct to the ſeate of Juſtice : the Ciuilian 
therefore beeing he that cenſureth the Booke and action in 
place of iudgement, it is as conuenient that he frame the bil, 
d⁊nd order the quarrel by combare, in it expreſſed: Fiftly, the 
Cimhan determineth all maner of igiuries, as well by decde 
as word,hauing reſpect to the conditi6 of the perſons, place, 
and time; for repelling of which iniuries, Combate is intro- 
duced, therefore Combare is a ſubiect appropriate vato the 
Ciuilian : Sixtly, the Civilian is he that pronounceth and de- 
cideth, whether the quarrell deſerueth to be put to triall of 
armes; for when we may vnder{tand by other meane, who 
is lionorable, and who diſhonorable, it is not lawfull to come 
to combate: Laſt of all, the Ciuilians be they, that intreate 
and ordaine, touching all ſortes of torments vſed for inueſti - 
gation of trueth; combate therefore being (as the ſame wri- 
ters thereof affirme) a kind of torment to find out the truth, 
when by other mean it cannot be none, it wil follow, that 
to intreate & ordet wel combate, belongeth te the Ciuilian. 
Though ſo many and firme reaſons were not ſufficiont to 
perſwade, yet common vſe;&experience might ſetue the 
turnez ſee ing ordinarily in occaſions of combate,the Comba- 
tants were wont to be aduiſed by Doctors of the lawe, as ap- 
peareth by the ſundry opinions of molt excellent Ciuilians, 
which are yet in Print; beſides thoſe good Authours that 
haue intreated of combate, were Ciuilians, as doctot Paris de 
Prteo, and Mutius, who alwayes vſed iuridicall termes, pro- 
poſitions, & ſuppoſitions, agte cable to the proper argument 
and matter by them handled; ſo that Poſſeuina and Pigna nee- 
ded not haue ſaide, that the Lawyers vſurped to the mſelues 
this matter of Combate, belonging properly to Polliticke . 
cuſtomes; for, beſides that wee haue conuinced them, they 
themſelues intreating of it ne runne into * 
j 2 c 
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fable extors, and infallibly pꝛooued, that the i gument of 


combate, conterneth not the Motaliſt, but the Cruithan. 


Me thinkes ſaide Count Scandiano, that this treatiſe more 
befitteth a Souldier then a Roabed man, ſceivg vnto him 
gement of armes to the 
Souldier; ſirſi becauſe combate i; borne between the found 


of trumperand drum : ſecondly in that the ſouldier deter- 


mining of generall warre, and e militarie, he may 


the beiter hkewiſe, dilate of warte ſingle, and particulat, 
for ſo is combate: conſidering that vnder the yniuerfall the 
particular is comprehended , Soul iers according to their 
principles can not diſcourſe of combate, anſwered Gualingus, 
becauſe the precepts, whete with warte generall is ruted, are 
wholly contratie to combate. Art militarie,in general] war,” 
ordaineth all aduantage, approoueth all oddes and inequi- 
tie, as well in the number of men, as of armes, and places 
vantagious for battaile: and commendeth hum that can ſub» 
due, by all manner of ſtratageme, policie, and deceit; wher- 
as in ſingle figlit, we deteſt all aduantage and ſubtiltie, and 
ſeeke equalitie, to the ende, victorie may only depend on 
proper valorʒbut further, combate not only doth not advice, 


but iniurieth alſo profesſion miſitarie, and therefore by it 


ought not only, not to be directed, but further wholly ex- 
cluded: for combat cauſeth ſedions, maketh ſouldiets in- 
ſolent, and diſobedient to the magiſtrates of the field, which 
by the ſame militarie art, were ordamed for to determine all 
differences and btawles, Which fall out among ſouldiers: to 
the end; that peace maintained betwixt friendes, they might 
with greater valor make warre vpon the enemie; and there- 
fore the Romanes did not onely puniſh thoſe, which dutſt 
fight ſingly amongſt themſelves, but the alſo, who without 
conſent ofthe magiſtrate performed combat with the ene- 
mie, as we reade of Manlius Torquatus, who cauicd his victo- 
rious ſor:ne to be ſtrucken with a meter, hauing performed 
combat with an enemie, without licence from the magi- 
ſtrate. But leauing examples, & comming to common _ 
| 1 tile 
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ctiſe and vſe, lette vs ſee whether the probleames and con- 
cluſions, which by combate are determined , haue any fi- 
militude with the other of profeſsion military, and generall 
worre. ! 

In combate it is determined betwixt the aſſailant and de- 
fendant, of iniuries and oppteſsion, as wel in words, as deeds: 
of the lic, of the forme of bills, ofthe maner of ſending tlieſe 
bils, of challenge, of laying out the field, according to forme 
of patent: and further, many other queſtions are diſcuſſed, a-, 
whether the quarel deſerue to be referred to proof of armes, 
if after the defiance vpon any ſodaine occaſion wee may re- 
fufe to come to batte], whether a man halfe ſubdued, and by a 
lic hauing the better of the field, may demaund anew day: 
who ought to be admitted to combate, and who not, of the 
election of Armes; whether one may fight by his champi- 
on, ofthe difference of hobilitie, as wellin priuate men, as 
in great ſtates and princes, with other ſuch lik e poynts. In 
veverall warre, it is principally diſcuſſed, how to ſet an army 
in order to fight, the maner of arming it for obtaining of vi- 
Rory, in what order they are to mooue forward, and march 
with the army, and ho, and in what ſituation they are to 
take vp their lodging, and after what manner to fortiſie and 
entrench, to prepare and conuoy victuall, to raiſe fortificati - 
ons, of the manner how to defend and aſſaile, of ſtratagems, 
or as we may ſay, of militarie deceits, with other like poynts, 
the which are altogether diuerſe from thoſe which in Com- 
bate are decided; and therefore we muſt conclude, that ſoul- 
diers,as beeing ſouldiers, may well manage armes and per- 
forme combate, but not diſpoſe of it, according to principles 
of military profeision. Fortitude being the principall ver · 
tue of ſouldiers, ſaid Beuelacqua, & in combate aſwel the for- 
titude ofthe body as minde becing exerciſed, I woulde alſo 
haue thought, that it had properly appertained to ſouldiers 
to define of combate , eſpecially, hauing ſeene in Print, di- 
uerſe opinions touching the ſame, of famous and _ 


Captaines, who are reputed * the chiefeſt and be 1 
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and further, I ſaw in Fraxce while I wasreſidet in the court, 
that vpon queſtion and difference of honour, Gentlemen 
rather repaired to ſouldiours then Doctors, accepting of 
their opinions, as they had beene oracles . I hat fortitude 
practiſed in Combate (anſwered Gualingus) is not the ſame 
which is the propper vertue of Arte Militarie: beecauſe 
that with vertue, and this being farre remote from iultice, is 
accompanied with vice: and therefore wee way truely ſay, 
that in combate wee rather ptactiſe force and dexterity. of 
bodie, then that fortitude, which is a vertue ofthe minde; 
Touching your hauing ſeene Captaines write, diſcoutſe, and 
intreate of poyntes of honour and combate, yeelding there · 
in their iudgements, this coneludeth not that it is a proper 
office belonging to that Art; for they do this by a ceitaine 
practiſe and natural! iudgement, or peradhenture, as men 
not only in warre, but allo in other diſciplines experienced. 
By thoſe reaſons therefore wee haue alleadged, and others 
which to them wee mind to adde, the error of Peſſeuino ſhall 
be cleare vnto you, who vainely excludeth Lawyers from 


the ſubiect of combare : and you {hall obſerue, that by Law- 


yers or Ciuilians, I vnderſtand not law giuers: for they be- 
ing moſt wiſe, and creating lawes, as inſpired by a diuine ſpi- 
rit, cannot make any one law, which ſhall not bee moſt juſt. 
and godlie: and therefore theſe oughit, not only, not to diſ- 
cuſſe of Combate, but euen wholly to exclude it, as vniuſt: 
But by Lawyers, I meane, thoſe that interpret, counſell, and 
iudge according to the lawes ,' vnto whom the treatie ther- 
ef out of doubt apperraineth, as alſo to diſpoſe of Com- 
bate, if it were in vſe: and likewiſe to counſell in poyntes 
belongiag to that honour, whereupon Combate is groun- 

ed. 
And this ſhal be the better known vnto vs, if we do but c6- 
ſider the termes, que ſtions, & rules, which about Combat are 
frequẽted: For we ſhal find thẽ either the ſelf ſame, or altogi- 
ther like them, which the lawyers haue euery day in hand. 
And as for the perſons that enter into combate, who can de- 
mne 
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ny that the termes of aſſailant & defendant(as we haue faid) 
be not properly belonging to Lawicrs? and that the Lawier 
doth not declare, who is the aſſailant, and who the defen- 
dant, as alſo what is the office of the aſſailant, and what be · 
longeth to the defendant. And comming to the billes; who 
will deny, that they carying, with them the ſimilitude of 
thoſe bookes that aduocates carry in the ir handes, belong 
not to Lawiers to be preſcribed and framed, they differ 
in no other reſpect, but that in the bil, honor is demaunded. 
and iu the booke, goods, and many times alſo honour : and 
that the bill citeth the defendant, to the tribunall of armes, 
and the booke to the tribunall of the lawes and magiſtrate ⁊ 
then paſs ing ouer to laying out of the fielde, what is this lay- 
ing out of the fielde, but the electing of ſome ſpatious place, 
where the ſtrife is to bee determined, about which if any 
queſtion ariſe, who is to decide it but the Lawier?who like- 
wile is alwais he, that giueth ſentence, whether the Iudge be 
competent or no. In Combate iniuries are debated, which 
be opprobrious, and which not: And who can better diſtin- 
guiſh of this then the Lawier, who hath iuſtice for his pro- 
per obiect, and whoſe propertie it is to conſider all kindes 
of iuſtice, and imuſtice, and conſequently of iniuries, which 
bee the principall part of iniuſtice? Neither Poſſeuino nor 
Pigna would deny me, if they were liuing, that it concer- 
ned the magiſtrate, to diſtribute puniſnment towards thoſe 
that are iniurious: and it this bee true, how could hee make 
iuſt diſtribution it he knewe not, and did not diſtinguiſti all 
indes of iniury. In combate the lie is diſcuſſed, and que- 
ſtion mooued, which 13a preualent lie, and which none: & 
this appertaineth to the lawier;for the magiſtrate puniſheth 
lying, and eſpecially that which to another mans loſſe and 
reproach, is tolde, and therefore it is neceſſary hee vnder- 
ſtand which is preualent, and which not, for the preualent 
lie is gien as ſtirred vp by an iniury, and therefore is ex- 
emp ed from puniſhment, if hee to whom it is giuen, proue 
not his obie ction true: and che inſufficent lye is that which 
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is not giuen vpon receit of an iniury,and becauſe in this caſe 
it ſauoureth ot iniurie, as accuſing his aduetſarie of flander, it 
ought therefore to be puniſhed. 5 

in combat the firſt of any other thing, it is de bated, whe- 
ther the quarrell deſerue to be put to trial of armes; and this 
is proper to the Ciuilian: firſt, becauſe the determination 
of ſuch queſtions is contained in the Lombard law: ſacond- 
ly, for that the Lawyer is he that judgeth, whether the ciuil 
triall of the cauſe made, were ſufficient or no: for if it were 
ſutfcient proofe of armes ceaſeth: in combate, the diſparitie 
and inequality of the combatants is called into queſtion, and 
who may be admitted, who tefuſed: aud this is alſo a diſcuſ- 
ſion belonging to the Lawyer: For he being conuetſant, not 
onely about iuſtice commutatiue, but alſo concerning that 
diſtributiue, being na other but to diſtribute puniſhment, 
and re wardes. with geometricall proportion, of necelsitie 
he muſt needs know thoſe offences that make an other wor- 
thy of chaſticement and infamy: as likewiſc the actions, that 
are meritorious of teward and henor;and conſequently, that 
he determine who ought to be refuſed as infamous, and who. 
as honourable to be admitted to the triall of armes: in com- 
bate alſo is debated the diſtinctions of Nobilitie, as well of 
private men as of Princes: and this alſo bclongeth to the Ci- 
uilian, who reſpeReth the degrees and qualities of petſoiis, 
to diſtribute juſtly and with proportion, te ward, and puniſn 
ment. Thoſe rules alſo, which in combate are obſerued, are 
proper to the Ciuilians, being the ſelfe · ſame that are obſer» 
ued in ciuil iudgements. In combate this is obſerued: that 
after the chalenge is accepted, it is not lawful for the comba- 
tants to offend one another, but in the determined day of 
battell: this prece pt is like to that which ſaith, during the 
ſute let there be no innouation of any thing, and whoſocuer 
diſturbeth the poſſeſlor, the ſute (til hanging, is intended ti 
be fallen from all his tight and title: in combate is this othe 
poyut: that he which appeareth not in the field on the day 
prefixed for battel, is intended to haue loſt his whole inter- 
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eſt : andthis alſo isdecided by the Ciuilians, who ſay that al 


lawes exclame againſt. the man ſtubburne and contuma- 


cious. F | 
f This other rule is alſo auerred, that the day and time of 


e expired, and the aſlailant not proouing, the defen- 


dant is intended to be victor, this being likewiſe a maxime 
with the Ciuilians, the lawe affirming, that the aſſailant not 
prouing, in the pre fixed and inſtant time, the defendant is 
abſolued. To conclude, there is not any thing in combate, 
which doth not reſemble thoſe poynts handle d in the lawes. 
Proceede no further, ſaide Count A/or/o Turchi, becauſe 
now wee ate ſufficiently ſatisfied, that in doubtes, I will not 
ſay, appertaining to Combate ( ſeeing God bee thanked ) 
it is no more in vſe, 1 to the honour, whereof 
euery one maketh profesſion, wee muſt haue recourſe to 
the Ciuilian, and not te the Moraliſt, the honour whereof f 
hee entreateth, beeing from this very diuerſe. Notwith- 
ſtanding the vſe of combate bee taken away, ſayde Count 
Gaido) yet are neyther brawtes, nor tumultes remooued, 
which euery day bee ſtirred vppe, with great effuſion of 
bloud : the which, in that by combate they can not bee defi- 
ned, there is an other intention diabolicall enough found 
out, which is not Combate, and that is the field, Whither 
Gentlemen of honor oftentimes runne to decide their quar- 
tels with armes: And this manner of fighting is no in ſuch 
vic; as I am doubitull , whether a man of henor offered the 
field, may refuſe without preſumpticn of cowardiſe. As in 
Cuil iudgements (ſayde ualinguo) the defendant is not 
bound to anſuęre tlie plaintife, except there be compotent 
court and Iudge aſsigned him, fo that defendant, who to 
the Tribunall of Armes is cited, neede not there appeare, 
without a ſecure field and Judge: and refuſing, hee ought 
not onely, not to be held as a Coward, but further, a man of 
honour : For it s proper to theeues, murthercrs, and ruffi- 
ans to fight in wooddes and ſolitary places, and for Gen- 
tlemen of honour, to performe battaile, in the preſence 
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of Princes, and many knights, to whoſe iudgement the 
Combatants referre themſelues. And from. thoſe Lordes 
in the field, they receiue(as from competent Iudges, the pa- 
tent of their victorie, and iu what manet they haue ſubdued. 
Neceſsity make th many things lawfull which are vnlawfull, 
(added Calcagnini)and there is no doubt, but if combate were 
in vſe, the fis id might lawfully be refuſed: but not being a- 
ble by other meanes then this to ende quarrels, it ſeemeth 
the iniuried, which is Aſlailant, hath inacertaine fort diſ- 
charged his honor, when hee hath vrged the fielde of his de- 
fendant, & the defendaut not accepting ofit, he incurreth ſu. 
ſpition of timidity and (lender valour : and touching the cir. 
cumſtance of x ſecure iudge and field: what better iudge, or 
truer teſtimoniall of victory can there be, then the ſwore? 
For to returne from Battaile with the ſword bloudy, and 
vawounded,noteth that Combatant vitorious : and on the 
contrary, to remaine dead, or greeuouſly wounded, is a f1gne 
of vanquiſhment: Moreouer, combatants go not into the 
fie lde alone by themſelues, but fot ſecuritie, each one carri- 
eth with him a confident friend, of vnſpotted fidelity, or 
ſome Gentleman of honour, whoafter performance, giveth 
teſtimony of the valour and victory of the Combatante. 
The ſword(replied ualinguo) cunnot be a ſincere teſtimo- 
ny, nor a iuſt iudge, for we ſee, that he mortally wounded, 
hath ſirſt be fore his death taken priſoner his enemie, and the 
Canfidents, by being each of them partial to their Champi- 
on, are not faithfull teſtimonies of valour and victorie: and 
we ſee by experience, that ſeldome times they carty in mind 
the circumſlances of the conflict, in recounting the fact: vp- 
pon which afterwards queſtious haue riſen, and freth quar- 
rels, both bet wixt them, as alſo bet we ene the Champions: 
So that in any wiſe the field is to be auoyded, being contra- 
ry to all law, and ancient cuſtome of Knighthiood, apt rather 
to frame new, then to take vp old "is ah What muſt we 
then do, ſayd Beueclac qua) is it necellary we continue alwaics 
inBralles, finding no meane to determine them? Not ſo 
| (an- 
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(anſwered guainguo) but they muſt be decided, as divine 
and humane lawes commaund, that is, peaceably, and ſo, as 
honour by them may be reſtored, who haue vſurped it. At 
this is a molt ſingulat and religious mean, ſo comprehendeth 
it verie great difficulty, ſaide Scanalano; tor in peace nothing 
elſe being ſought after, then to reduce the parties to equali- 
tie, or that ſuch a peace ſhould be effected, as that the iniu- 
rie d, and the iniurying, might remaine equally poſſeſſed of 
honour : bee it not therefore troubleſome vnto you Sir 
knighe,diſcourfing yet ſomewhat further, to deliver alſo in 
this poynt your judgement and opinion. 


Ofthe meane how to make peace, 
and take yp quarrels, 


Ex Orgy N that he inturying(anfivered Gaafs.,) as before 
22%) brag haue ſaid, cannot in honor be equal to the iniu- 
2 ned, no more can he not iu reconciliation, & com- 
See ming to peace, obtaine with him e qual condition. 
For the iniurier ſhal cuer be taxed, having by iniurie failed 
in iuſtice, & he iniutied not hauing exttemitie, offended a- 
gaunſt any vertue, eſpecially when in receiuing it, hee hath 
performed his part, ſnall not haue loſt his honour, & there- 
fore the iniurier making peace, cannot abſolutely recouer 
his honor iuſtly loſt, nor be equall to him iniuried. This is a 
plaine paradox (replied Calcagnino) altogither contraric to a 
common opinion, for in concluding peace, it is helde for cer - 
taine, that the vantage remainetk on the offenders ſide, eſpe - 
cially when he hath performed ſome notable iniurie, as thas 
of deede: this being confirmed by the authority of the Phi- 
loſopher,in the firſt of his Echikes, where he ſayth, that the 
iniurier hath in him more good Nay hee injuried. r 
; 2 id 
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aid Gralin,)is the fooliſh vulgar opinion, which holdeth 


tor comagious, valiant, and honorable, the proude, inſolent, 
and thoſe readie to.inwrie others; and concciue not, that the 
greater the imutie is they offer, be it by word or deede, the 
more vniuſt and wicked the iniurter is: and that tl is is true, 
the la wes ſeuerely puniſh ſuch like inturiers, not chaſticing 
them imurie d, as thoſe without vice, and who wil depic, that 
they are not alſo intamous, which are by the lawes ard ma- 
giſtrate punithed ? Touching the authoritie of the Philo- 
ſopher, you ſhal conſider that good is of thiee natures, good 
profitabie, ple aſant, and honeſt : when it is ſaid, the iniurier 
hath in him more ghod, it i intended by profitable & plea- 
ſant, and not that honeſt good, which alſo comprehendeth 
honour : for of this the ſmuried hath better ſtore, hee ha- 
uing no waies failed in ĩuſtice: hetefore, it the imuriet re- 
ioyce in himſelfe, that in force, riches, and friends, bee is 
more mightie then the iniuried, the other may comfort 
himfelfe, in that hee is more participant of honour , beeing 
without vice. I ſee not how it can be, (added Calcagnino 
that the imiuſed ſhould haue more honour, tlien hee 1ury- 
ing,confiderifi the Jawes and magiſtrates commaunde and 
enioyne the iniuriers to reſtore honout to the iniuried. And 
they that challenge Combate, or come to queſtion and de- 
bate, be no other but thoſe iniuried. who by this meanes aſ- 
fay to reconer that honour, which by the imuried hath been 
vlurped: & in intreatie of peace, it is euer required, that the 
iniurier reſtote honour, this being a manifeſt ſigne, that hee 
hath not onely his own,but that he alſo retaineth that of an- 
other mans, being of the iniuried: and conſequently that he 
hath the vantage in honour: what ſay you to this? Before I 
make you anſwere (ſaide Gualin) I will put you in minde of 
what 1 ſaide, entre ating of honour : for honour is loſt, by 
failing in iuſtice and valeur: viito which I adde, that the of- 
fence of 1uſtice1s farre more grievous, and that which is 
more accompanied with vice, and by the lawes puniſhed, 
then is the offence of vilitie or cowardize > ſee ing the nor 
8 | reuenging 
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reuenging ofan iniurie, is aftera certaine manner without 
vice, and therefore not punithable. Further, you ſhall note, 
that he iniuryiug, in offering iniurie, not onely looſeth his 
honor by failing in iuſtice, but moreouer, ſtaineth the repu- 
tation ot him imiuried, by bringing him in ſuſpition of vili- 
tie, and making him to be eſteemed a man woorthie of con- 
tempt : obferue that I ſay by bringing him in ſuſpition, ſee- 
ing il it were manifeſt that the inwried in the ſame inſtant 
he receiued it, performed Ins part and endeuour, hee could 
not be reputed vile, although through ine qualtty or ſo ne o- 
ther aduantage, he were wronged : but contrariwiſe, the in- 
iutrier in ſuch a cafe ſhould remaine noted, with double re- 
proach,that is, both with iniuſtice and coward:Ze, for to of- 
fend with aduantage,diſcouereth vilitie and want of valour: 
and therefore the iniuried is vrged as well in ciuill iudge- 
ment, as before the Tribunallof armes, to prooue that hee 
iniurying, hath offended him by aduantage & ine q lalitie, or 
by forme bad meane, for iuſtification ofhis own ſelfe, that he 
harh not failed in valonr , and that the iniutier hath failed 
both in one and other. Now from this IJ haue ſpoken, it fol- 
loweth that the offerer of iniury, remaineth abſolutely infa- 
mous, and the receiver ſomewhat toucht and blemiſhed:but 
bicaule it is in the iniurieis hand, to wipe out the blot of him 
iniuried, by manifeſting his owne iniuſtice, ane the innocen- 
cy ot the other, therefore it is ſaid, he retaineth the honor of 
the iuiuried, and that to him it belongeth, to make reſtitu- 
tion thereof, | Fea 
Whereupon the Magiſtrates and lawes enforce the iniuri- 
er, to reſtore honor with his ton ue to him inmried, which 
is no other, but to conſeſſe himſelfe culpable, and the in- 
juried innocent, as alſo in making of peace, the ſelfe ſame 
is ſought after, whichis, that hee 101urying acknowledge, 
that hee iniuried is not woorthie of contempt, and that hee 
isla man of valour: in which at queſtionleſſe, the 1niurier | 
re maineth with the diſaduantage of honour : and therefore | 
as Ihaue ſayde, the Magiſtrates compe l them who im- 
| 13 peach 
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peach other mens honour to make reſtitution thereof, after 


| this manner, to the end that for penaltie of their offence, 


they may receiue infamie: conſidering that the iniurier can- 
not reſtore honor, but he himſelfe mult reſt ſomewhat at- 
tainted. If this truth were as well knowne tSuching mivri- 
ous men (ſaid Gualingus) as in this point I am fully ſatisſied, 
they would not be ſo hard, to conclude peace: for men fin · 
ding themſelues offended, thinke it vnpoſsible, eſpecially 
being by (ome iniucie of deed, that any means may be found 
out, whereby in capit ulating peace, they ſhould not reſt far 
inferior in honor to the iniurier. And it the ſelfe ſame ( ſaide 
Bexelacgua) were by the iniutiers foreſrene, they would ne- 
uer bee brought to peace: and ſo neceſſarily thete would be 
continuall quatrell, to the ſpecial diſcommodity of the come 
mon- wealth. And GCuulingus: Although in working peace, 
honor cannot equally bet ballanced, betweene the iniurier, 
and iniuricd, yet for all this the offender muſt not re fuſe to 
reſtore honour to him oſfended, when this by an honeſt 
meane may be done, and it ſhall be a meanes honeſt, when 
he by ſuch an action reſteth not infamous: & not doing this 
he declateth himſclfe vniuſt, uo otherwiſe then he, who for- 
cibly retaineth other mens goods: wherefore thoſe that ſo- 
licite peace, ought by all induſtrie, to findea meane,throgh 
which, with all the equalitie poſsible, honor may bee diſtri- 
buted betweene the iniuriet, and iniuried : neither can there 
be a better meane found out for perſwaſion of peace, then 
when it 1s made knowne both to the one and other, as 


. alſo in my 1udgement, thoſe men ate not to bee hea kened 


vnto, who ſetting downecourles for procuring of peace, re- 
ſpect not, fo that peace may enſue, though the one reſt with 


honot, & the other with reproach, by perſwading the iniu- 
rier that he cannot commit a thing more yniult or diſhoneſt 
then to retaine another mans honor, and as in offending he 
ſhe wed lum ſelte ſuperior, ſo he ought not to refuſe, for ſa- 
tisfaction of him offended, to manifeſt himſelfe inferior, as 
alſo that thus meane is conuenient for a man penitent and 
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C7 | 
and take vp quarrels, 


ſory for his fact. Yet this coutſe is not honeſt forthem that 
eſtecme the honor of the worlde , or that woulde preſerut 


their good opinion. | | 
Therefore Tam not of their opinion that fay, there be of- 
fences ſo exrr@me and grievous, as that no meanecan bee 


found to ſatisſie him offended, exccept he freely remit and 


forgive them: For, to come to peace by ſuch an act, is rather 
the part ofa raſh and fooliſh man, than of one honourable. 
This fret remiſsion, is blamed by Poſſenino, Mutio, and Atten- 


dolo, ſaid count Alfonſo, and therefore I am doubtful to come 


mend it: There commetha doubt to my minde, ſaid Scandi- 
auo:) You ſaid that he iniuried, was touched in honor, tho- 
row the ſuſpition that he had failed ia valor, or was worthy 
of contempt; and therefore that he is bound, for disburden- 
ing of himſelfe (as by the other vrged) to cauſe debatement 
in ciuil iudgement, or combate, of the ine qualitie, euil mean 
and iniuſtice of the iniurier. Put we the caſe, that one pet- 
forme an iniurie hand to hand, and without inequalitie, or 
aduantag 
of honor? Lou muſt obſerue, ſayde Gualingus, that there 
are and may bee two ſortes of imuriers, in themſelues very 
different: which duerſitie is gathered from diue tſe endes; 


for one is principaliy intentiue to pleaſant good, and the o- 


ther to good, honeſt. He intentiue to pleaſant good, is the 
firſt in offending by wordes, deedes, through malignitie 
and enuyy ot to ſhew himielfe the more mightie and gallant: 


And this man offending whomſoeuer, reſtethin worſe con- 


dition of honour, then he iniuried : notwithſtanding it is 
cettaine if they offend with mequalitie or aduantage, and 
by cuill meane, he remaineth double infamous: becauſe he 
commeth to faile, not onely in iuſtice, but alſo in valour. 
ntentiue, one good honeſt, is not firſt offendmg: but be- 
ing prouoked, maketh revenge with hisowne valour, re- 
turning to the fitſt iniulier, the burden and wrong. Now 
and it ſo be hee doe reuenge wythout aduauntage, his con- 


dition is much better than that of the iniuried : For hee 
| fheweth 


e, in this point, who {hall remaine with aduantage 


Of Co mite 


ſheweth himſelfe, truly valiant, and vaworthy of contempt, 
committing no vniuſt act, but in contemming the lawes, 
and Magiſtrates, at whoſe handes he is rather tyed to ſeeke 
reuenge, then of himſelfe, to the end Magiſtrats (as wee 
haue ſaid) ina Cittie be not in vam: but thisVnormitie is {0 
by cuſtome admitted, that ſuch an iniurier (although he re» 
uenge in colde bloud) is eſteemed farre more honorable, 
then is the other that hath recourſe to the Magiſtrate : con- 
ſidering that this repairing to the Magiſtrate, Dreederh fuſs 
pition of ſmall yalor, & impotencie: and to reuenge of him- 
ſelfe, noteth the — 2 then inferre ſaid Scan- 
ano, that he which offendeth without manifeſt occaſion, 
or not being prouoked, in what manner ſoeuer he iniurieth. 
by himſelfe alone, or otherwiſe accompanied, reſteth more 
diſhonorable then he offended: for in him is diſcouered that 
defect, which principally diſpoyleth of honor, being want 
of iuſtice: and in the iniuried only want of valor appeareth. 
which is without vice, but yet ſo, as he that hande to hande 
offendeth by an honorable meanes, & for reuenge of a ma- 
nifeſt iniurie, re maineth honorable, and his aduerſatie infa- 
mous,becauſe he ſheweth himſelfe valiant, and vnworthy of 
contempt, being no more vniuſt then he, who by his proper 
force wil rather take his goods out of the theefes hand, then 
acknowledge it from the magiſtrate : And this your opini- 
on pleaſeth me fo much the more, in that it ſwarueth not 
from the common cuſtome of gentlemen, and of thoſe wao 
make profeſsion ot honor, who ſhould ſeeme in their honor 
intereſſed, nay and vaworthy to beare armes, if they ſought 
reuenge ofa received iniurie rather fromthe lawes and ma- 

giſttates, then of themſeluees. rity 
Thus much 1 will inferte (fade Caalinguo) and further 
therewith conclude, that inaccording peace, honor cannot 
be equally ballanced, betweene the offender and iniutied. 
Not withſtanding by the ſollicitor thereof it may ſo be coũ- 
terpoiſed, as that there ſhall be no true difference, or at leaſt 
wale very apparent, that may import ſo much as once more 
or 
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and take ypquarrells, ; 
or leſſe, and I ſay apparant, becauſe ſometime it is neceſa 
fary ,.to deceiue and outſhoote them, that to peace would be 
reduced , neither for this ſhall one demerite the blame of a 
dectiuer : For the end of the beſt Cittizen is, the felicitie 
of his commomwealch, therefore it ſhall be pemrutted him 
to deceiue ſome particular man, for the taking away of ſe- 
dition, which diſtutbeth the generall quet ef a Whole 
Cittie; as alſo this deceit will be commodious to them de- 
ceiued, no leſſe then are thoſe pille, which the Phyſition 
fſveetneth, to the endthe patient, not diſpleaſing his taſte, 
may bee reduced to health. Nowe vouchſafe I beſeeche 
you, ſayde Scandiano) ſeeing wyth ſo effectuall reaſons you 
haue excluded combare , to dilate ſome what concerning 
peace, inſttuctiag vs, howe wee may or ought to deceſue 
the ſeditious, for reducing of them to peaceable conditi- 
on. As there is not ( aun{wered Suaunguo) a thinge 
more impious and preiudiciall than combate, ſol am of 
opinion, chat in the whole worlde (as the giuer of health 
well ſhe weh) there is not any thing that bringeth with it 
greater felicitie, than beautifull peace : as likewiſe-chere” 
is not an action more worthy, ot beſeeming a 'Gentleman, 
as by Plutarch it was thought} than to ſollicite peace: It 
hall not the: e fore gretcue mee vppon this poynt to deli- 
uer ſome genetall rule: For it would be difficult for mee, 
and to you very tedious, if I ſhould touch all thoſe parti- 
cular occurrences, herein, and for which; peace is to be 
treated of. Suppoling therefore, "which otherwhiles T 
haue (hewed , that the firſt offender looſeth his honour 
through the offence of iniuffice, as alſorhe iniuried tho- 
row ſutpition of having failed in valour , or to be worthie 
of contempt, it is neceſſary, that in treatieofpeace, both 
the one and the nther of theſe offences bee diminiſhed, 
and afrerſuch a ſorte excuſed ,” that through them the of- 
tenders reſt not manifeſtly diſhonoured. f 
It ſeemeth that the offence eſpecially of the iniutier, 
is mitzgated , oratlcaft exculed by twoo meanes : one is, 
— when 
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T he meane to male peace, 
whenin accuſing him, wee blame any ode of thoſe paſiions 
and ſodaine motion of the minde, vate whole foece it is 
hard, or in a manner impoſsible to refiſt, as are anger, diſ- 
dame, loue, iealouſie, feare, and ſuch like forcible affections. 
Te ſecond meane is, when the iniurier chargeth- himſelfe 
with ignorance, not that ignorance, which is proper to wie- 
Wa with the other particular, which rather de- 
ſerueth the name of errour, then of offence, being the fame 
which is conuerfant ,- about the circumſtances before by vs 
xecited,as if hee ſhall conteſſe to haue offended, not knows 
ing tlie qualitie of the perſon, or his deſert, and not imagi- 
ning in ſuch an action to haue inwried, as alſo hee did it not 
to ouercharge him, or as wrongly informed, and ſuch like: 
ſuſpition of vilitie in him inturied ſhall bee diminiſhed or 
taken away, by ſhewing the ſodaine lighting of the blowe, 
that either for ſome former or preſeut maladie, hee was 
weake: by being at the ſame inſtant he was iniuried, in the 
preſence or privie chamber of the Prince, or of ſome others, 
where he was bounde to reuerence;for doubt of ine quality in 
party or ſuch like. hs, 
It ſhould not appeare (ſayde Scanaiawo) if that it bee 
true which they intreating of Combate at firme, that the 
act of cowardize is excuſed by ſuſpition of vnc quall partie: 
vrhetupon it one accompanied, prouoke or aſſaile another a- 
lone, hee by himſelfe ſhe Wing cowardue, cannot be excu- 
ſed by inequalitie of partie, except hee ſee himſelfe fight 
aganſt the armes of two ſeuerall men: And this their rea- 
ſon is grounded yppon that your in warde ſuppoſition, that 
euere man is honeſt, if no action appeare to the contra- 
rie. 11. 1" 22 
Being therefore to imagine, that the companions of the 
Allailants are iuſt, there ſha!l be no reaſon to feate their of- 
fanding, except it appeare manifeſtly. And yet in this 1 
am verye doubtfull, for as in generall batraile it is great 
aduantage, to daunt the enemie at the firſt ſight, wick great 


number, fo will it be in any brawle a ſpeciall aduantage, 
| | 481 
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and take vp.quarrells. 
at the firſt meeting, by a multitude ofcomplices, to ſtrike 
terror into an enemie alone. re 
Say it whoſoeuer will, (aunſwered ualinguo) but to aſ- 
ſault, or chalenge, being accompanied, one alone, is an vn- 
juſt act, and noteth ſmall yalour, although no other draw; 
their ſwordes then the aſſailant : neither can hee de filed or 
aſſailed, preſume vppon ſuch honeſtie in the others compar: 
nions, as that the doubt of their iniuſtice ſhaſl not he grea · 
ter: ſ that in ſucha caſe, hee offended may alwaiet excuſo 
li mſelfe, with probable preſumption of incqualitie, That 
this is an action ſcarcely befirring an honourable Gentle: 
man, Arioſto declarcth (ſaid Count Alfunſe) in his three and 
twentie Camo, ſay ing. e, ee bee ag wr 


!!!! of their compenie, , 
The Count accepted not : —— honeſt nere and good: 
eAud with this reaſon firaight. hee did them [atiifie, 
That in awarriour no diſgrace was underſtood: 


 Likeas when to the field his foe hee doth dei, ike. 
Ana brings for aide helpe a friend, or ſtauden by, Bei 
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But to returne to our purpoſe of peace, although the ge- 
te rall rule you haue ſette done, concerning entreaticof 
peace bee good, yet reſt l not ſatisſied, except you alſo pro- 
ceede vnto poynts particular, the which (though voto you 
Sir Koight, it ſeeme impossible to comprehend, the gcei- 
devts beeing in a manner ſo infinite) yet in myiudgernenr, | 
they may bee reduced vnder twoo principall heades, as | 
likewiſe all injuries and oftcnces. + For either they bee 
iniuries of woords , or deedes : diſpleaſe it not you there · 
fore to anſwere, and deliver your opinion, to ſuch demands 
as ſhall bee propounded, touching the concluſion of peace: 
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The meane to male peace, 
deeper conſidetation⸗ notwithſtandingʒas taken ſodainelie, 
Iwill endeupur to giue you ſatiffaction, and if I do no other 
good, yet ſnal I giue you occalion ,to meditate better there- 
on. Put caſe (added Turcho) that one had iniuried by words, 
reprooiting another of iniuſtice or yihty: and if that hie iniu- 
ried,returned it not with a he. but ſwallowed vp this iniur y: 
in what word could the offender reſtore honour, ſo as hee 
himſeife might not be touched? The generallrule in this 
caſe as iu alothetꝭ may ſerve the tutne (anſweted gu 
For it the offendet offered not iniurie in co de bloud, 
which is called an innocent avdinexpettedChance,as manie 
times it happeneth playing, talking, or diſcuſsing any mat- 
tet in ſuch a cafe we may attribute the fault to anger for an- 
ger, as the Pholoſopher affirmeth in the firſt of his Ethicks, 
mitigateth greatly the oftepce of iniuſtice, in that it ſee meth 
the begionihg vf action Proteedeth hot from him angrie, 
but from the othergitüng the octaſtoh of anger : but if hee 
did it in cold bloud, which'is termed a cafe premeditate, it 
may be excuſed by ignorance. Iu the firſt caſe the offender, 
ſhall ſay tothe imintied, I overcome with the furie of anger. 
and being without the bondes of reaſon”, ininried you thus, 
or thus ia wordes: now taking you or anhoneſt man, and 
vaworthy of contempt, penitent for whatſoeuer I haue ſpo- 
ken to your diſhonour, I requeſting you to be my friend: 
The ivuried may auſwer: Seeing youknow mee for an ha · 
neſt mat and tepent yhu of hat you haue ſpoken to my 
diſhonoùr, Iaccipt yu z my friend. The firſt words disbur- 
den the offender᷑ in that the ſinne of incontinenee, though ie 
abſolutely de ſerue rot pardon, yet neuertheleſſe, it is Moor- 
thie of excuſe, beinga verie drfficult matter to reſiſt affe i» 
eee Tree nh ne ta 
The laſt remoove' ſuſpition of vilitie from the inturied: 
inthe ſeconde caſe, the offender ſhall ſay,I through falſe re- 
lation, or probable conięcture, entred into opinion, that yow 
were luch or ſuch an one: but now aſſured of trueth, | nam 
you to be an honeſt man; and vaworthic of * 
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and tas vp quarrels, 


where fore ſepenting me of what ſoeuer to your diſhonor I 
haue ſpoken, I deſire that you will be vnto me a friend: the 
firſt wordes (hewing, that the offender erred, excuſe his in- 
zuſlice: and the laſt worke the like effect, as in the farlt caſe, 
that is, they cleare and diſcharge him iniuried. | 
Andifhe ſlaundered, (added Beutlacqua) anſwer the ca- 

lummiation with a lie, howe would you introduce peace: 
for according to Fauſtus, it ſee mes this cãnot be done, except 
the iniurier eat his words: & thus doing, he accuſeth himſelte 
to be malignant & a liar, and ſo reſteth infamous. And Gua- 
lingus: The opinions of Fauſtus in the ſubiect of honor are 
fo Ittict, as ſtãding on his fouadations, there can no peace be 
introduced, but that one mult remaine infamous, which is 
falle: for whenſoeuer in peace it is manifeſted, that the of- 

fence was not voluntarily performed, neither by election, 
but fathet through humane fragility, the offender reſteth 
not infamous, although the lawes ſuffer not offences throgh 
ig norance to ſcape vupuniſhed, or whoſoeuer vppon any 
other affection of the minde committed. This ſhall take no 

lice betweene particular men, to whom the recouery on- 
If ofhonor'is ſufficient. Therefore we will affirme, that ſuch 
a like quarrcl way after this ſort he accommodated. The gi- 
yer of the lie, ſhall fay thus: being certified, that you euill 
informed by one that hateth mee, ſpoke thus injuriouſly of 
me, I conteſle , that notwithſtanding you haue reported 
that oftme, which 13 ot true, yet haue you not lied, where- 
fore perceiving you to be a man of valor, and honor, I re- 
queſt you tobe friends with mee. Hee offered the lye 
ſhallanſwere, Itruly wrong informed, and beleeuing that 
you were ſich an one, vttered of you theſe iniurious ſpee - 
ehes, but nowe confeſsmg my errour, Fknowe you for 
an honorable and honeſt man, contenting my ſelfe to bee 
vour friend. |? 8 Sin | 

@ Declare vnto mee ( (aide Berelacqua ) how in this 
the honour of the one and other is ſatisfied: And Guaim: 
The wordes of the fitſt lie · giuer, yy ſatisfied him po 
oa On 23 | tne 


T be meane to make peace, 
the lie, becauſe they declare, that liee ſpoke that which 
in his conce it hee beleeued to bee true, although thieugh 
gnoraunce as. cull informed hee ſpoke. ſlaunderouſ- 
ly : And the woordes of him offered the lie, remooue 
the calumniation obiected to the Lie giver , ſeeing confe(s 
ſing, that hee is an_honelt man, he ſecretly, and by an 
honeſt meane, reuoketh his ſaying « Me thinkes, ſaide 
Calcagnino,that in accommodating this quarrel,you proceed 
contcatie to that you ought : for as from the ſlaunderer 
the quarrell had original » ſo. ought hee elſo to bee the 
firſt, in ſpeech of reconciliation, yet you ſer done the 
contratie. And Cualmguo: You mult obſerue, that in the 
action of making peace, they proceed contrarie to that 
courſe in combate; for in combate, the firſt aduancement 
or ſetting forwarde-commeth from the aſlailant, as hee 
that ſecketh to recouer honour; but in effecting peace, 
the firlt to mooue and ſpeake, ought to beethe deen, 
as hee, that hath to 5 $6 honour : further then this, 
if the ſlaunderer ſhould firſt ſpeake, it would follow, that 
he of himſelfe ſhoulde come to giue ſatisfaction, and te- 
uoke his ſpeeches, which could not but turne to his great 
ſhame, as Fauſtus ſaith. And if hee firſt iniurying (ſayd 
Turcho) ſhould anſwer the lie with a boxe on the care, 
or other blow, What plaiſter might bee founde out fic 
for the ripening of this impoſtume? 


Altheugh a blowe onthe care, , anſwered Gualingus, im- 


properly taketh away the lie (as hath beene ſayde) the in- 


jurie of deede not being ſufficient proofe to ſhe, that an- 
other hath committed a particular offence, notwithſtand- 
ing generally it noteth him ſtrucken worth ie of contempt: 
yet not ſwaruing from this common abuſe which raigneth, 
according to which , hee that ſuffereth ſuch an iniurie, re- 
{tech infamous, peace (in my opinion) may by theſe 
wordes be laboured and procured. Lette ys therefore iga- 
gine, that the injurying hadde (aide to the miuricd : Thou 
alt a traytour : and after , hauing xeceiuedthe lie, bee had 
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and take vp quarrells, 
giuen abox on the eare , or offered ſome offence of deede, 
and deſirous to reſtore honour againe , hee ſhall ay thus: 
Ibeeing wrong informed, cntred into wrong opinion, that 
you were a traitour, and therefore the other day I told you 
that you were the ſame; as alfo I ſtrucke you: now being 
perſwaded of the trueth, I confeſle that you arg no Tray- 
tour, wherefore eſteeming you for an honeſt man, and as 
one that will vrge ſome reuenge vppon mee, as well for 
my iniutie doone vnto you in wordes, as allo for the other 
in deede, and repenting my ſelte heartily in having ſo fore 
3 you , Idorequelt , chat you will be ynto mee a 
frien 0 7 
* Mayittherefore pleaſe you, (ſayde Count Julio) to 
make knowne the force of all thoſe ſimples that doe com- 
pound this playſter; for when the vertue of the ſimples 


ſhall bee vnderſtoode, it will afterwardes bee the more 
eaſie to apply them toother infyrmities : It is not ſuffi- 


cient for a good Phyfition (aunſwered S ualinguo) to 


knowe the ſimples, but farther, it is requiſite and neceſ- 
ſarie that hee doe vnderſtand the infirmitie, minding to 
heale it: and therefore before wee proceede any further, 
letre vs firſtof all examine the quarrell; which is the note 
of infirmitie in the offender, and alſo in the iniuried : In 
this quarrell therefore, on the offenders parte there isa 
reat want of juſtice, and on the parte of him iniuried, 
defect of valour, not wythout ſuſpition of iniuſtice: out 
of doubt it is great want of tuſtice to iniurie an other, 
firſt, with wordes full of yntrueth , which by the other 
mans he is manifeſted, and afterwardes with deede for 
fuſtentation of his ſlaunder. Kerb 
And to ſupport ſuch an iniurie, is want of valour, for 


by not attempting iuſt revenge , it is further ſuſpected leſt 


the defect of iuſtice by the iniurier to him obiected be true; 

it is therefore re quiſite to find out ſimples, which together 

compounded , may haue vertue contrary to theſe inſir- 

mities, conſiddering that contraties by contrar ies are off 

| times 
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The meane to make peace, 


times cured: and theſe former recited, ſhalbe the wordes of 
him firſt offending, which correſpondent to the quality of 
the dogs skinne, ſhal be ot force to heale this wound and bi- 
ting: and to the ende wee may diſtinctly conſider of them, 
let vs diuide taem into three paꝛ tes. ea | 
The fiſt wordes therefore vttered, ate of vettue to cure 
the lie: for they make knownthar the iniurier hath ſpoken 
vnttuh,he bele euing otherwile : and that he notwithftans 
ding erred ſpoke but according to his minde, yer being de- 
ceiued. The ſecond, which beginne: now perſwaded or ſa» 
tisfied of the truth, are of force to remooue ſuſpition of the 
tre alen to him imuried obiected: the reſt of the words, wipe 
. out al ſuſpition of vility in him inuried, and manifeſt, that 
he is not worthy of contempt, as alſo that the offender,is pe- 
nitent for his vmuſt fact, through error committed. There 
is no doubt replied Turrio, but the offender, by ſay ing. that 
he iniutied, was a man likely tg reuenge any iniurie, did free 
him offended from ſuſpition of puſillanimitie: but thus do- 
ing, I can not perceiue, how the iniuriet ſhould not remain 
greatly pteiudiced in honor; for after a cloſe manner hee 
confeſleth, that he iniuried, is a man ready to redouble the 
blows : the which is confirmed by his laſt words of ſubmiſ- 
ſion, ſee ing he requeſteth him to be his friend: and as for 
me, I thinke it as much, as if he had faide, becauſe I knowe 
you will beſtow vppon mee ſome baſtanadoes, or blowes, 
Lrequeſt,you not to offend me, but tobe my friend. If robe 
reuenged, ſaid Gualngno, werealwaics the ſe le ſame, as to 
e:uc baſtanadoes or blows, you ſhould conciude well; but 
the matter ſtandeth not ſo, for it may furder bee thought, 
that tocarrie an iniurie in n inde, is toſceke revenge of the 
received wrong by his own proper yalor, ſhewing vnto tlie 
worlde, that he iniuried is not worthy of contempt, and be» 
cauſe thisis an ation of fortitude, which principally is a 
vertue of the mind, & nat of the body, it fficerh in ſuch an 
action; to ſhew animoſitie and crourage, accompanying it 
with that force, which nature to the body hath A 
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and take vp quarrels, 
how great or little ſoeuer it bee: and therefore ſuch an one 
ſhatbe ſaide to haue attempted iuſt reuenge of an imurie, 
ſpeaking according to common vſe, and that by his one 
proper valor he hath by al meanes contended after reuenge. 
although either in force inferior to his aduerſary, or by ſome 
other Foiſter accident, he could not performe his wiſhed 
deſire: for the action of fortitude conſiſteth not in ouer- 
comming, but in fighting reſolutely for an honeſt cauſe: the 
offender therefore afeating that the iniuried is a man 
ſufficient evough to ſeeke reuenge of the receiued iniurie, 
doth not for all this priuie ly confeſſe, that hee is a man 
that will redouble ypon him the blowe, or giue him ſome 
wound; for it may further be vnderſtood that he confeſſeth. 
and knoweth him a man ſufficient to call in queſtion, or 
make trial of teuenge, with his owne proper valor through 
the vertue of fortitude which is in him: ſo that theſe words, 
though they reſtore honour to the iniuried, yet cauſe they 
not the offender to be infamous, as alſo it no waies toucheth 
his credit, to entreat at his handes, peace: for he may bee 
therevnto moued,not ſo much for feare, as through the com- 
mon deſire every wiſe man hath, to purchaſe vnto himſelfe 
rather friendes then enemies. | 
Wee therefore ſuppoſing, that in compounding peace, 
honor cannot equally be diſpenced, and therefore it is ne- 
ceſlary, that ſome fallation be vſedʒ theſe wordes are moſt 
proper for in that they may bee interpreted with diuers 
ence, they are the apter to ſatisfie, each of the parties, ma- 
king a conſtruction according to their purpoſe: and uote 
thus much, that in procuring peace, it is of ſpeciall impor- 
tãce, to find out words of like ſignificatiõ, for with their plau 
ſibilitie manie times, they make that bitter venime . inſẽſible, 
which infeteth honor:and therefore whoſoeuer deſiteth to 
bring peace to a good end, it is neceſſary he contend more in 
this, then in any other thing. This is an excellent aduertiſe- 
ment ( ſaide Turcho) but how would you appeaſe a quarrel, 
where the iniurie of \yordes is not retourned witha lie, but 
| B b with 
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with deedeꝰ as for example, if the offender ſaying to the in- 
iuciced, Thou art a murderer, he iniuriedat the ſame in- 
ſtant ſhoulde anſwere him with a blow, and not with a lie. 

Although this bee an improper meane of returning 
ſuch a like iniu ie (anſwered Gualingus) yet deſirous to male 


* 


peace, he that gaue the blow ſhal ſay thus: T hauing vndet - 


ſtood, that you rather ſubdued by force of anger, then by 
any euil diſpoſition of mind, called me murderer, tepent my 
ſelfe that I — you, ſeeing I acknowledge you fur a 
man of valour, and ſufficient ĩo ſeeke reuenge of the injurie 
I did you: aid therefore requeſt that you will be my friend. 
The other ſhall thus anſwere : I confeſſe, that ouercome 


by anger, I wrongfully called you murderer,& ſeeinꝑ you ac- 


knowledge me for a m of valor, & ſufficient to make reuẽge 
of the iniury you did me, requeſting my friendſhip. Iam 
contented to come to peace, & to be your friend. Queſtion» 
les theſe words are of great force (added Turcho ) in ibat they 
can appeaſe ſo great a quarrel. And Gua: to the end you may 
conce iue the ir force, you ſhall note, that hee firſt iniurying, 
hath put his honor to compromift᷑, through ſuſpition of iwo 
de fects, the one is that of iniuſtice, becauſe hee dffendeth. an- 
other in word, and the other is by defect ot valor, becauſe he 
putteth vp a blow: & the firſt iniuried being the ſceond in- 


jurier, reſteth in ſuſpition of ſome murder: for the blowe, 
though it note the firſt offender worthic of contempt, yet 


i * N 
doth u notdeny his obiectiõ of murder, nor tie him any waies 


to auerre his ſaying, although by putting vp the blow it vrge 


himto chalenge & aflault,cnforcing him neceſlarily to make 


known tothe world. that he is not a mi worthy of contẽpt: It 


is requiſite therfore, for the taking vp of quarels, to had out a 
meane, & words as apt as may be; for diſsipation both ofthe 
one and other ſuſpition: & therefore the. firſt words excuſe 
the iniuſtice of the firſt offender, becauſe it declareth that 
the offence was not comitted by electiõ, but rather through 
incõtinency, he iniuried not hauing had the power to xe ſiſt 
anger, amongſt al the affections of the mind, the moſt viola 
and furious. I he ſccõd words vttered alſo touching the ſelſ· 
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ſame ſirſt offender, annihilate the ſuſpition ofvilitie in him; 
inthat they affirm he is a man of valor, & ſufficiẽt to reuẽgt 
himſelfe ot the iniutie. Then thoſe words which by the firlt 
offender and laſt imiuried, are for anſwere produced, take a- 
way ſuſpition of the murder obiectedʒ So that by this mol- 
lificatiõn, the impoſtume is lenified, & finally, hesled, which 
ſeemedat the fitſt ſight altogithet meurable, except with fire 
or ſword. I iudge the quariel far more grieudus ({aid Count 
guido) when the lie - giuer anſwereth the boxe on the eare, 
with a wound or blow, becauſe iniuties then re double of each 
partie, although the firſt offender and laſt offender' remai- 
neth with vantage of honor. Aud Gualingus: Although this 
infirmitie ſeem mcurable, notwithſtanding this ſhall bee a 
conuenient remedie, it the giuet of the lie, being alſohe that 
woundeth,ſhall ſay thus, after this manner: I being perſwa · 
ded that you euill informed, vttered of me ſuch an iniurious 
ſpeech, confeſſe that you haue not ſpokenagainſt your mind, 
yet I entend not that the lie I gaue you, ſnould any way pre- 
iudice you in your honour, and knowing you for a man of 
valor, and ſufficient to be mindfull of the wound I gaue you, 
or of any other iniurie IJ haue done you, penitent for my of- 
fence, I humbly fequeſt you to bee my friend. Theothet 
ſlial ſay thus: It is true that euil informed, I ſpolce ſo imuri- 
oully of you, but ſeeing you confeſſe I haue not lied, & ac- 
knowledge me for a man of valour, & ſufficient to reuenge 
my ſelfofthe wound you gaue me, as alſo penitent for offen- 
ding of me, you hubly require peace, am cõtent to bee your 
friend. Now I comprehend the vertue of theſe words (ſaid 
Twrche)& beleeue that we haue in a maner ſatisfied al occur- 
rences in theſe contentions, if you would but only ſhew how 
a quarrel might be taken vp. where onely an iniurie of deed 
hath hapned. In this quarrel (anſwered Gualinguo) the honor 
ol the iniurier ſtandeth doubtful, for the ſuſpition thete is of 
his failing in iuſtice, as alſo the honour of him iniuried. 
through preſumption of cowardize: or that he is worthy of 
contept;itis requiſite therfore to excogitate words, that may 
exculc or remoue the ſuſpitiõ of the * the other defect: 
B b 2 and 
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T he meane to make peace, 

and in my iudgement, they may be ofthis tenour: when I 
did you ſuch an miurie, Itooke you for a wicked man, and 
wort hy of contempt: Nowe ſutficiently perſwaded of your 
integritie, and knowing you to be a man of valour, as alſo 
ſufficient to reuenge the iniurie by me receiued, penitent 
for what I haue doone vnto you, I deſire that you will bee 
my friend . He zniuricd [hall aunſwer : Seeing acknows 
ledging your errour, you repute me for an honeſt man, 
and ſuificient to revenge the iniutie by you receiued, as al- 
ſo penitent for offending mee, requeſt that I will bee your 
friend, Iam content to haue peace with you. By the words 
which you haue declared in other quarrelles ( ſaide Beue- 
lacqua) it is calic to comprehend the force of theſe other: 
zotwithſtanding I am defirous you would ſhew the reaſon, 
why in theſe treaties of peace, you neuer vie this worde, to 
Pardon, confidering, that vnto him iniutied, it would bee 
greater ſatis faction, when the iniurier ſhould ſay, I requeſt 
that you would pardon mee, than to ſay, Iptay you be my 
friend. It is ttue ( ſaide Gualinguo) that to him iniuried, 
it would be greater ſatis faction, but ſo it ſhould be too great 
preiudice to the iniurier; becauſe it is ſuppoſed, that ſet- 
ting downe of puniſhment is in the Pardoners hand: wher- 
vpon the offender ſhould priuily come to coofeſſe, that 
hee iniuried were. farre ſuperieur vnto him, and that at his 
pleaſure he could chaſten him, hauing no other remedie 
but to craue pardon: and therefore equallitie in peace by 
all meanes poſsible being to be procured, that other maner 
of ſpeach is farre more conuenient, conſideriug that to 
contend after friendſhippe with his enemie, ſuppolcth ney- 

ther cowardize nor feare. 

Me thinkes, ſayde Count Scandiano, wee haue left out 
one kinde of quarrell, which peraduenture ſhould haue bin 
the firſl according to order, and it is that, where the offen- 
ces are like: for ſometimes it falleth out, that betwixt the 
one and other party, iniurious words paſſe without any lie 
given: or elle that the one and other reſteth equally ſtrue- 

ken 


and take vp quarrels, | 
ken or wounded, ſo that I pray you, fayle not, toaccom- 
modate alſo this quatrell. Some men holde opinion (aun- 
ſwered Cualingus) that in ſuch like brawles there is no 
impediment, but to make a good peace, conſidering that 
honour by them is ſo counterpoyſed, as the one remai- 


neth not in the others debt: Notwithſtanding I holde this 


for a fitme conclufion, that 5 exchange there can no ho- 


nourable peace bee made, and much lelle in this quatrell, 


wherein, as the iniuries be equall, ſo is the diſhonour be- 
tweene them equall, and therefore I iudge it neceſſary, that 
az they haue diſhonoured one another, ſo that interchange- 
ably by wordes, they reſtore honor: therefore in comming 
to peace, hee from whom the bra wle had his ©) 5 
ſay thus: Ia that I know you for an honeſt and valiant man, 
it grieueth me of whatſocuer hath paſſed betwixt vs, and! 
requeſt you to bee my friend. The other thall anſwere: 1 
hauing alſo of you the like opinion, and minding well vato 
you, gricued for what betwixt vs hath happened, Iam con- 
tent to bee your friend. In my iudgement, this is a good 
meane to take vp ſuch a quarrel, (ſaid Count Afonſo Turc ho) 
but to the purpoſe of theſe iniuties: there yet commeth in- 
to my minde one doubt, whether one challenged to the tri- 
all of equall armes, may with his honour refule, knowing 
himſelfe in force and słill of weapon inferior to his aduerſa- 
rie: By one reaſon me thinkes hee ſhould; for God and na- 
ture net hauing equa ly diſpenſed their graces: but vnto 
one man giuen greater perfection than to an other: a man as 
hauing reaſon ought to meaſure himſelfe, and giue place to 
the other in that, wherein he knoweth himſelfe interior, the 
which not coins, he performeth not a vertuous action, and 
conſequently, doth not preſerue, but looſeth his honour, as 
raſh and arrogant: on the other ſide, if that be true, which 
Poſſeuius af firmeth, a man is bound to manifeſt as great 
force and pollicie as the other, and enioyned to defend him 
ſelfe from the ſame enemie, in all other cirecuimſtances lia- 
uing indifferencie : I cherefore in this, fir Knight, evpect 
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your opinion. And Gualin: Suppoſing that the challenger 
naue iuſt cauſe ſo to do; for being otherwiſe, any one, as in · 
ſolẽt, is to be refuſed, & ſuppoſing, that he challenged be an 
Atmiger, intending by ſuch an one, net only a ſouldier, but 
any one that bearcthayines by his ſide, I holde opinion that 
he challenged, cannot with his honor, refuſe the triall of 
armes with his — althogh in force and knowledge 
he know him to be ſuperior; for as Zenophon a Philoſopher, 
and molt excellent warriour atfirmeth, the ſword and for- 
tune maketh in battaile all force equal!. And thisopmion 
taketh not place only in general battaile, but alſo in combat, 
betweenc particular men: in Which, by divers examples, 
both ancient and of theſe daies it hath beene ſeene, that the 
weake hath obtained victorie againſt the ſtrong, either by 
hauing more mortally weunded them, or by ſome other ac- 
cident. This other reaſon is ahuexed that the challeiiged by 
al reaſon hath euer prouoked the challẽger by ſome offence; 
wherevppouas the other hath beene bolde In-prouoking 


him, ſo he challenged muſt nat ſhew himſelfe cowardlike 


in refuſing: & therefore I conclude, that one bearing armes, 
cannot refuſe with honor the challenge of any one wWHOm- 


ſocuer, although he know himſelſe in force and knowledge 


inferior to his aduerſarie. | | | 

 _ Yourconcluſion pleaſeth mee (ſaide Count A/on/o Tur- 
cho) becaule it is conformable to the rules of knighthaode, 
and common vſe, notwithitandipg from it, me thinks there 
groweth an inconuenience, for the vnatmed touching ho- 
nour, ſhall bee of farre better condition then he bearing 


armes, as he that injurying, is yet free from challenge: and 


by this meanes the way of re coue ring honour with proper 
valor, will be ſhut vp to him bearing armes, as further then 
ſo, the tearmes ofiuſtice, would not bee equally obſe rued: 
For the bearer, of armes ſhall bee tied to the tryall of armes, 
and the vnarmed free. When Guulingno: if that law: which 
commaundeth the plaintife to appeare be fore the tribunall 
of the defendant be true, there is no inconuenience will en- 
luc ef my concluſion: tor he bearing armes, ſhall be tyed to 
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to leaue his own tribunall, being the proofe ofarms, & haue 
recoutſe for recouerie of his honour, to the magiſtrates, and 
ſeat iuditial, it being the proper tribunal of thoſe, that malte 
no profesſion of armes, and doing otherwiſe, hee ſhoulde 
rather diminiſh then augment his oe honor, and though 
the Armiger bearing of armes cannot refuſe, neither ſeate 
of iudgement, nor tiibunall of armes, y et is not his condi- 
tion for this the worſe: Firit becauſe the ſeat of iudgemẽt 
is common to all men-: ſecondly, for that the tribu- 
nall of armes, is proper to himſelfe. Put wee the caſe (ſaid 
Beuelacqua) one vnaccuſtomed to beare armes, ſhouide 
challenge another of vnlike condition, could he challen - 
e his honour trefuſe the de fiance, or ſhould he bee 


ound, vppone quall termes, to corne to prodfe ofarmes? 
Judgement ſeate (anſwered Gualiu.) belonging both to the 
one and other, the defendant is not onely, not bounde to 
the challenge, but accepting of it, hee ſſ. oulde performè an 
att vnworthy of a vertuous or honorable man, and ſhew him 
ſelfno leſle inſolent, & fooliſh, then his aduerfarie: therfort 
thoſe quarrels that fal out between ſuch like men, are to be 
determined, either with peace, or before the magiſtrates, & 
as the lawes commaund for though honor be common to al 
men, as alſo the preſervation of it, by meanes honorable is at 
common, yet bee thoſe means very divers, according to the 
ſundry conditions and profefiions of men. The gentlemen 
were not yet well ſatisfied, with reaſoning of thoſe things 
pertaining to honorʒ hen the ducheſſe dwarf came rũning 
in, who by order from his highnes, went calling of the La- 
dies & Knights toa comody prepared by the eh. The diſ- 
courſe therfore ended, Gua. with foure other knights wet in- 
to the hal where was his highnes, with al the ladies & gentle- 
women of the court: And after hauing attended, with much 
laughter and ſolace a moſt pleaſantcomedy,ir being nowe 
late, the tables were ſpredʒ & ſupper ended, certaine men- 
ſures once troden, the dulce roſe vp, & _y one went to his 
t 


lodging. The day following, being fair wether, & acalm ſea, 
His 
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His highneſſe with tlie excellent Ducheſſe, & part of the 
court, went to the ſea ſide to ſee a draught with the nets, and 
the vſuall company, with the moſt noble Lord Don Ca- 
ſare, and the marqueſſe of Carrara, who had taken great con- 
tentmẽt in the diſcourſe of hdnor,went to the ch aber of ma- 
dame the Countelle,where according to accuſtomed ſolem- 
nity, the Lady Syluia Villa was crowned Queene : euen nowe 
lately martied, & a yong Gentlewomanexcecding gracious, 
who cauſing the Ladies and Knights to ſit round about her, 
ſpoken this manner. | 

Vndoubtedly my error ſhould be verie great,ifI(ina ma- 
ner being but achild)by impoſing newe lawes to our con- 
tentments, ſhould withdraw my ſelfe from the accuſtomed 
manner. For this would be no other, but by too much preſu- 
ming of my ſelſe, to eclipſe the commendation of theſe three 
Queenes my predeceſſors, whereof deſeruedly they may 
boaſt and vaunt,who in their Empire procured no leſſe pro- 
fitable and honeſt, then delightſome and pleaſing entertain- 
ments: whereupon by their moſt happie furtherance, wee 
haue learned what thing beautie is, and where it conſiſteth: 
wee alſo know what Loue is, and how we ought to loue: wee 
haue in like manner vnderſtood what Honour is, and how it 
is loſt, how acquired, and how preſerued: which things ha · 
uing wel conſidered with my ſelf, I cannot but greatly com- 
mend their wonderful iudgement, ſeeing they haue labou- 
red, with our great cootentment, to giue vs knowledge in 
thoſe things, wliereof aboue all others , they diſcuſſe and ar- 
ove in Courts, amongſt Ladies & Gentlemen nobly inſtru» 


cted :I therefore delivine by imitation of their famous ver- 


tues, not to maaifeſt my (cife altogither vnwoorthie of this 


Empire, haue conſidered, that after honour , itbefitteth 
welito intreate of Nobilitie, to the end, that wee neuer 
erte in diſcerning thoſe Noble, from the Ignoble. For it ſee- 
meth that riches and ſumptuous veſtments, are the principal 


catacters of Nobilitie, we ſeeing euerie day, that the riche 


appcanng in coſtly Robes, make profeſiion of * 


IT, 
and take vp quarrels, 

And with bold audacitie, (not to ſay preſumption) eſtabli- 
ſhing themſelues in Princes Courts, are ſodainely without 
any other vertue, as Noble, reuerenced, called, & accepted: I 
commaund you therefore Signior Hercole Varrani, that in 
fauour of me, as alſo of all theſe Ladies and Gentlemen, you 
vſe ſome diſcourſe vpon Nobility, withal, prouiding your 
ſelfe to reſolue all the doubts, and anſwere al the demaundes 
that in ſuck an argument ſhall be made ynto you: And cer- 
tainely Signior Hercole J arrani, u a Gentleman adorned with 
al thoſe qualities, which in a perfect Courtier are principally 
required. He hauing therefore done reuerence to the Queen, 
ſaid in this manner: I ſhoulde repute my ſelfe too happie 
and foctunate(moſt excellent Queene) in that with fingular 
fauour you haue thought mee worthic to intreate of ſo wor- 
chic a ſubiect, as is Nobility,tfI knew not that in your high- 
neſſe mind, a falſe image ot my vertue were deceitfully im- 
prefled,I being verie priuie to my ſelfe, that my ſlender ſuf 
ficiency wil greatly fruſtrate your good conceiued hopes of 
my performance. Notwithſtanding,ſeeing your maieſtie ſo 
commaundeth, I wil accept ofthe enterpriſe, holding this 
for infallible, that diſobedience bringeth farre greater re- 
proach then ignotance, and puſillanimitie, then boldneſſe. 


The fift dayes Diſcourſe: 


X 


Wherein is diſcuſſed of Nobilitie, 


Here were ſome moſt graue and ancient phi- 
loſophers, thriſe excellent Queene, ſo great 
J contemners of Nobilitie, as they conſtantly 
AFP affirmed it to bee no other, then a light 
9 laſt of ambition, wherewith ſame Citi- 
Zens more mightic then the reſt, were puffed 
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vp:andifnotwithſtanding there were any ſuch thing, inthe 
worlde, it was no whit at ail diſtinguiſhed from vertue, but 
that the man vertuous and noble,was' all one and the felte 
ſame thing: vpon which point having meditared, and be- 
ing to diſcuſſe of Nobilitie, not to perplexe the minde and 
vnderſtanding of the attendant, Iwill deuide this my briefe 
diſcourſe into three partes. Fir{t, Iwill fhew what Nobility: 
14, and where it conſiſteth; in the ſecond, I will ſee dovene 
the principall reaſons of thoſe philoſophers, who contemne 
it as a thing vaine and fantaſticall : and in the third, I will 
make anſwere, and reſolue them, to the endeut Nobilitie 
may re maine moſt noble and apparent. I ſuppoſing thete- 
fore, that in certaine indiuidualles of humane kinde, there 
ſbineth an excellent qualitie which is termed Nobilitie, af- 
firm, that it is, no other, then a good of fortune, that happen- 
eth to man in his firſt originall and birth, procured vnto 
him, by the honorable reputation of his predeceſſors, and 
glorie of his countrie: by meanes of which it is worthyly 
ſuppoſed, that he is much more capable and appliant vnto 
vertue, then another can be, borne of mechanicall parents, 
in a counttic obſcure. This by a molt proper terme, was by 
the Grecians called Eugenia, which ſignifieth liberall and 
good birth, or originall; conformable to that worde, wee 
vſealſo, to callthem noble, well borne. I haue affirmed no- 
bilitie to be a good of fortune, not becauſe nature therein 
hath no part, but inthat, as the Philoſopher teacheth, for- 
tune of thoſe thinges is ſaide to be the occaſion, which fall 
out contrarie to the intention of the worker; being therfore 
natures imentiõ in framing man, to make a reaſonable crea- 
ture, & not one noble, of teaſõ nature is the cauſe, & fortune 
of nobility. And I haue placed in the definition, that other 
_ claufe, honorable reputation of his predeceſſors, as a diffe- 
rence ſpecificall, which diſtinguiſheth this good called No- 
bilitie, from all other goods externall, as likewiſe the laſt 
wordes of all, are by me ſet downe, to expreſſe in this de ſi - 
nition, not only the cauſe materiall, formall, and effi- 
cient, 
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cient, but alſo the finall: in that Nobilitie, is for no other re- 
ſpect, by all men had in price and eſtimation, but only be- 
caule he noble ſeemeth borne with a better inclination, and 
diſpoſition vnto verrue, then a plebeyan, or one extracted 
from the common ſorte. He therefore ſhall bee eſtee med 
more apt vnto vertue, and ſhall be called truly noble, wito 
legitimately deſcendeth, from men, and women excellent, & 
famous, either for riches, or thoſe things that moſt amo"g 
mẽ are eſteemed, & that (ball haue had many of his race in 
euery age, & ofeach ſex, honorable &renouned;or that thal 
bee borne in a Cittie built and tepleniſhed, with men herot - 
call, and glotious: where vppon the greater haue beene the 
number of his commendable progenitors, the more noble 
ſhall he be. Neuertheleſſe, hee may bee called abſolutely 
noble, who ſhall. haue loſt the memory of his ignobilitie, 
which memorie remaineth, during the reuolution of three 
generations: and let this ſpoken ſuffice, to make knowne, 
that neither riches, nor ſumptuous veſtimentes make a 
man noble, but further it is neceſſarie, that the renowyne 
of his progenie, therevnto' concurre : for hee borne 
of mechanicall parentes, although neuer fo rich , cannot 
come within the compaſſe of this definition: which defi- 
nition, notwithſtanding it bee well grounded, yet by 
ſome Philoſophers, and eſpecially by the Stoickes,it is al- 
together derided, Whoſe reaſons hauing foundation vpon 
great probabilitie, are in no ſorte to bee contemned; They 
fay therefore, that all wee ſpringing from a common roote, 
which is God, principall goodnes, and higheſt nobility; 
eucry one, though vulgarly extracted, is noble, when not 
degenerating from his firſt progenitor, hee practiſethi 
vettue : uMhereas on the conttarie, hee is truly ignoble, 
who, notwithſtanding hee deſcended from the auncient 
Heroes, degenerating, addicteth himſelfe to vice? as 
Boetius afſirmeth in {ome of his verſes: which in out tongs 
found after this manner. 
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Al humane kind on earth, that draw their pace, 
From one beginning come and ſelfeſame race: 
For one of all things Father is, and guide, 
By whome is gouerned the world ſo wide: 
He to dow Phoebus gaue his beames of 75 
And io the Moone her ſiluer hornes ſo bright: 
The heauen with ſtarres, he hath adornd throughout: 
And earth with creatures hrarbi, and plants which ſpromt 
From whence proceedes this rumor of high blood? 
And vannts of our great grandfathers 1 good? 
- If prſt orig inall and birth we way: 
Of each thing maker,God me finde abway, 
Ho that none vile, can well accompted be 
But thoſe that follow vice, and vertue flee: 
Abandoning the ſtocke of their degree. 
And Seneca principall of the family of Stoickes, writeth 
theſe formal words: All men haue the fame original] and be- 
inning, none is more noble than another;but hee that hath 
the better diſpoſition,and apter wit to Artes, and Sciences 
liberall: They that place vppon the gates, or forefronts of 
their houfes, for proſpectiue, the armes, and colours of their 
ancients, are rathet by theſe noted, than made noble. And 
the ſame Author ſaith: Vertue found not Plats, either 
noble or reuerend, but it ſo made him. Of the ſame opini- 
on was Epycharmus the Philoſopher and Poct,ſaying: e 
By nature who inclined it to good, 
To be agentleman is vnderitood, 
Though from an Tudian mother he deriue his blood, 
And Euripides: 
An honeſt man is truely noble : 


But he wninff, from Ioue althon _— 
Hit high deſcent, with vice his birth doth — confound. 
And Socrates demaunded who was noble, anſwered:he 
that is temperate of minde and body. Vnto which ſaying 
Dam being conformable, affirmerh: 

Where vertus is, there Gentrie ſure tales place. 
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Furthermore they alleadge: Nature is a kind mothe: to 
all, and a ſtepmother to none, neither ſhutteth ſhee vp the 
way of vertue, more to one than another: but maketh euery 
one apt to attaine to his proper cnd,whichis felicity:neither 
doth Scythia, or any other barbarous region, preiudice mans 
ſoule; but which is more, if the world were eternall, we are 
equally placed, inthe ſame courſe and way of eternitie . If 
that had his beginning from out firſt Father (as no doubt but 
it had) we al likewiſe ge "yes firſt father haue our be- 
ginning and originall: which being true, it is madneſſe to af- 
firme that one ofſpring is more then another: and they 
who puffed vp with vaine ambition, boaſt ilitie, may 
rather be called fooles, than men noble; they argue alſo 
from the inconuenienc es that would enſue, if nobilitie were 
grounded on the honor of progenie : for firftit would fol - 
low ſay they, that the firſt vertuous man of a familie, he re- 
mainiog ignoble, ſhould be the foundation of an other mans 
nobilitie, a thing repugnant vnto reaſon; for then that axi- 
ome, by al the Vniuet ſities confirmed, ſhould be falſe, which 
is this: Whatſoeuet is the caule , that any other thing is as 
it is, muſt much more be the ſame it ſelfe: as for example: 
it fire be the cauſe that all things haue heate, that of al other 
muſt needes be hote. Neyther preuaileth it to alledge, that 
the like happeneth to him whois the beginning of Nobili- 
tie. as doth to the poynt with vnitie: conſidering, that thogh 
the one being the beginning of quantitie continuall, and 
other of diſcreete quantitie, yet is there neyther continual? 
quantitie found in the poynt, nor quantitie diſcreete in y= 
nitie: for nobilitie which is a qualitie of humane excellence, 
hath nothing to doe with poynt, nor vnitie, which ate in a 
diverſe kinde : as further chan this vnitie is comprehended 
in number; cenſidering that without, one, there can not be 
tvventy, neither can the line, ſuperficies, or body, be without 
poynt, whereupon in the number of many men noble, that 
cauſe nobility, he firſt muſt neceſſarily be comprehended, 
who ought to be ſo much more noble than others, in that he 
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voas the author of nobilitie, & renowue ef al the others. And 


mocouer, it would followe quite contray tothe rule of the 


Cuulians, that one might gius to anotheri that uch he harh 


not himſelfe: and that he being obſcute, might reach honor 
to another, a thing altogether diſproportionable, and diſſen 
ting from reaſon: lt is not therefore to be ſaid, that nobilitie 
proceeds from autiquity of bioud: for if that were ſo, tlie ſay- 
ing ot that holy man ſhould be tru, that nobilitie were alied 
to brickes and tiles ſet ing our otiginall alſo is of the earth. 
Laſbef all. they vrgethat laying of Ariſtotle, that the begin- 
ning is theſalfe ot the whole; which being true how ſhould 
not he be noble, that is the beginning ot an other mans no- 
bilitie, if on lum alone depend the ſeo pe and end of all no- 
bilityꝛwith theſe & bees like reaſons, thoſe wiſe men 


conclude, that nobiliti cannot be the reno wnc of progenie: 

but that by vertue ot it ſelte it is faſliioned: in confirmation 

of which opinion Dant ſayth:: e 
That only he is excellent who by humſelfe doth ſbine. 


\Butnotwithſlamding;all this Tam of opinion , that our 

concluſion, and de ſinitibn of nobility is true, and the reaſons 
oltheſe Philoſophers vaine, and ſophiſticall, which at the 

fuſt fight appeare to be of no ſmall moment. Firſt therfore 
obſetue we, that as terms and bounds manifeſt that to ſenſe, 
whereotany one is poſſeſſour; ſo definition (called of the 
Gr#cians by a moſt proper name Oriſmi) which in our tong 
1mportes bounds or termes, -procure intellect diſtinctly to 
conceiue the proper eſſence, ofeuery thing, vnto which the 
Pere pateticke hauing had an eye, of ail Philoſophers the 
moſt ſedulous, laboured, vndoubtedly with admirable mes 
thode, of altluings to finde out the defimtions, conſidering 
that this is the true foundation of Sciences, it adminiſtring 
the middle terme to perfect demonſtration, as the Logici- 

ans very wel effect: As therfote al things in our mind by de- 
finition, are wel ordained. & d ſtinguiſhe d, ſu from the ſame 
nunde deſiuition remoued. there is procuted a moſt 1 . 
| con. 
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confufion altogether like that, wlůchin the beginning of che 
world, the Poets fabuloſſy called Chaos: Therforcit was an o- 
pi nion of the diuine philoſopher in Phedro, aproued by Ci- 
cero, in the fitſt of his Offices that they Nh would emtteate 
of any thing, ſhould beginne trom the definition: which 
being true, as it is, ſo they that haue intreated of matters wich 
out defining them, haue rather bred inthe mindes of others 
groſſe ignorance, then diſtinct & abſolute how ledge. See- 
mg that from good definition the ſolution of all doubtes 
which occurre in ſcience ſpringeth. Into tlus ertor many an- 
cient Philoſophers j and diuets moderne writersate fallen: 
and amongſt others, touching this ſubiect we no haue in 
hande, the error of Mutiuts Iuſtinopoliuane, (a Witte ques 
ſtionleſſe verie rare) is imexcuſable: Who refuſing the Phi- 
loſophers definition of Nohilitie, hath himſelfe thereof 
giuen no definition at all, hich may make it diſtinct in 
kinde, from other things: wherefore, labouring to ſhewe 
contradiction and error in Ariſtotle, hee hath diſcouered 
himſelfe to bee but vaine, and rather a. profeſſor; of the 
lawes, then a good Philoſopher. But further, leite vs ob- 
ſerve lines, which beginning from one center, extende to. 
the circumference inthe ſame center, & are bath one thing, 
and diuers: ſo al things.created,as from God they take their 
beginning, bee all one, but in reſpect to divers tormgg,they 
be ordained, they bee diuers. If wee therefore egnhder 
things created in their beginning, which is God, not on- 
ly wen, as theſe wiſe men affirme, but all other thinges 
alſo, are equally good, noble, and excellent: but if wee 
conſider them according to their exterior formes and kinds, 
they are betweene themſelues verie diuers : and therefore 
the Philoſopher inhis Divine Philoſophie, ſayth, that 
kindes bee like numbers, minding to inferre, that as 
numbers in vnitie bee the ſelfe ſame thing, neither doeth 
the one exceede the other in perfection, but when from 
vnitie they are ſeperate, and faſhioned in kinde, one is 
then more perfeRand excellent then another. mr 
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kindes of things, in their beginning ate the ſame, but once 
framed into forme, are diuers: furthermore let vs note and 
from hence groweth the error ofthe Stoic ke, and his follo- 
wers) that this bountie, excellence, and this their originall 
Nobility, as by proper vertue it cannot be acquired, ſo may 

it not by vice bee loſt, and therefore Lucifer conſideted in 
his firſt inſtant nature, is no leſle perfect and noble then o- 
ther angels : for his ſinne doth not procure, but as other an- 
gels, ſo he hath had his originall from God. Which errour 
they had very wel preuented if they had beene circumſpect, 
and ſought after the definition of Nobilitte, which is an e- 
ſteemable condition, that in ſome indiuidualles of humane 
kinde is found: for willing to haue defined it, they ſhould 
not haue ſaide, that Nobilitie was an excellentqualitic in al 
things created, depending on their beginning which is god, 
the father of all thinges, and that in thoſe thinges it is pre · 
ſcrued, when they abandon not the firſt roote and ſtocke, 
nor practiſe not Vice: for they might haue perceiued, that in 
this definition, there is a notable error, and mofl ſpeciall in- 
conuenience; the error is, that they hauing to define a par- 
ticular qualitie, which in humane kinde is obſerued, defi- 
ned a common qualitie, which is not enely found in diucrs 
kindes, but alſo in many things differing more the in kinde: 
the inconuenience is great, for if their definition were 
good an Aſſe ſhould bee of farre better condition, then 
man: in whom as neither vertue, nor vice can concurre, {@ 
could he neuer degenerate from his firſt ſtocke & original, 
and fo conſequently, ſhould euer bee noble: as on the con- 
trarie, a man, ſometimes vertuous, ſometimes vitious, ſhould 
no be noble, and anone after ignoble. Mutius ſaith, that 
Nobilitie confiſteth in perfection in kinde , 223 


inferre, that thoſe thinges which in their kinde are perfect, 
bee truly noble: the which bee ing true, that creature from 
whoſe fleſh the Iews abſtaine, being perfect, might be num- 
bred amongſt thoſe noble: he addeth afterward,as greatly in 
himſelfe perplexed chat althogh he deſcended from ancient 


linage, 
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linage be noble, yet is not hie ſo diſcended, only noble, for by 
this meanes, ſaith he, we ſhuld infringe the power of nature 
and vettue, that they coulde not gene rate a new nobilitic. 
Mutius therefore contendeth to proue, that there be three 
ſortes of nobilitie: of the firſt, conformable to the Pere pa- 
teticke, hee maketh autiquitie of bloud the auther; of the 
ſecond, nature, drawing neere to Seneca, who affirmeth in 
the place by mee cited, that he is more noble then another, 
whoſe diſpoſition is better, and! witte more apt to libe- 
rall artes: of the third ſort, he maketh vertue productteſſe, 
following the opinion of Boetizs, that hee is noble, who de- 
generateth not from his original, aid applicth himſelfe te 
vertue. This man queſtionleſſe in his profesſion learned. 
did not mare, that he deuiding nobilitic into two diuers 
kindes, hath not'fhewed nor! defined the neereſt kinde, 
' wherein they agree: for if he had examined his definition, 
he might eaſiely haue foreſtene, that they not being to bee 
reduced, vndet vniuocall inde, and N er ana; 
logie, no more could different kindes be faſhioned, after 
ſuch a manner as he framed them: hee hath therefore vain- 
ly alleaged, that nature, ot the intention of nature, may 
erate nobilitie, for as wee haue declared, nature of her 
elfe, is the cauſe of reaſon; and by accident of nobilitie: for 


if ſhe diſtribute nobilitie, as well as reaſon, all men, as they 
are reaſonable, ſo ſhould they be noble;bur in that the cauſe 


ofnbilitie is fortune (being a cauſe contingent) of men wee 
ſee ſome noble, others ignoble. That vertue us thecauſe of 
nobilitie we grant, but not the vertue of one alone (as he af= 
firmeth)but rather the vertue'of many: we grant alſo, that 
nature in reſpect of her ſelfe, is to all a kinde and louing mo- 
ther: notwithſtanding let vs adde, that ſhe working by ſeed, 
manife ſteth herſelfe a ſtep · mother to ſome : conſidering 
ſeed from the heauens, places, nouriſhme nt, and fathers, re 
ceiueth diuers diſpoſition, ſometimes good, ſometimes bad: 
where vpon indiuidualles of the ſame kinde (but cfpecially 
in humane kinde) as they are of wr * temperatures, a in 
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them dluers inelinations, and in their mindes different ef- 
le ct and affects are diſcoue red: from hence it proceedeth 
in reaſon, that ſome ate eſteemed of noble race, and others 
of ignoble: ſome ingenious, others ſtupide: ſome preuaile 
with force of mind, and arc truely worthy to command, and 
others be as it were lumpilh ſturdy, with whome ſcruitude 
better befitteth: Vnto which the divine Phitoſopherallu« 
ding ſaith, that in the generation, of men here is a mixture 
in ſome of gold, and thoſe ate alwaies worthiy to command. 
otkers haue commixtion with ſiluer, and theſe are fit, ſome- 
times to obey, ſometimes to commaund ; the third and laſt 
ſort, participate with yron . Whereldre,as of al others, moſt 
vile, they are ever fit to ſeiue, and neue t to command. Con- 
ſormable to his maſter was the great Perepatitian, who ſhe» 
wed by molt euident teaſons, that by nature the Lord and 
ſeruant was allotted: Nobilitie therefore is not contrary to 
the lawes of Nature: Becauſe Natureanade- all thinges ne- 
ceſſary, common to all, and thoſe which are accidentall and 
contingent, ſhee left them ſubiect to inſtabilitie 2 for if wec 
ſee by experience, that in the ſonnes bodies oftentimes, the 
ſimilitudes of fathers, grandfathets, and great grandfathers 
are repre ſented, why {ould we not grants that in the mind 
with the body conioynd the hke may cotn-topaſle?& that in 
them the like inclination & facilitie, foratimes vnto vertue, 
and otherwhiles to vice, may appeate. This for the molt part 
falls out, whether the world be eternall (as the Perepatetiks 
fallly affuw) or by the onmipotent God created (as the Di- 
ui nes ſoundly hold) for that in the courſe of this mortal life, 
the variety of reaſons, cuſtoms naner of life, nor iſiments, & 
luchulike, makè neere cauſes diſſerẽt, out of which afterward 
divers effects ate produced: not withſtanding. in my iudge- 
ment the opinion of Ariſtotle is worthy to be approued, that 
zobilitic by all rien is to be had in eſtimation: for it is con- 
foꝛmable to reaſon, that from better the betrer ſnuld ſpring, 
the which by Horace was confirmed in theſe werſe: 

Strong meu doe oftentimes.chilaren of force vpream td, 
The father. vertng in pon heifar doth appeare: Ana 


©f rn. 
Aud horſes fierce and ſtomt: for ſceiꝝ feareſwil Doe. 
Had not the Eagle ſure for fire; that mount; alone. 
But to proue the contrary of theſe arguments, I affitme, that 
it is, not onely no inconuenience, but further it is neceſſaty, 
that the firſt vertuous ofa progeny,without he himſelſe be · 
ing abſolutely noble, ſhould lay the foundation oſ an ether 
mans Nobilnie: and to the end my concluſion may he mani- 
feſt, we muſt conſider, that as to procure the tranſmutation 
of any thing into fire, it is firſt requiſite, that itacquue eight 
degrees of heat ſo to make one noble, it is neceſſary, that be · 
ſides his one excellencie, he ioyne vnto himſelfe the glory 
at leaſt of 111, other lights, that is, that he be enohled by three 
other of his predecellorswhereupon, as that ſhal not be fire 
which retains only two or three degrees of heate, although 
there ſhalbe fire kindled & begun, ſo ſhall not he be noble. 
that hath onely hisowne priuate reno ne to ſtand vpon, al- 
though he be the beginning of nobility: neither hath that a- 
xiome here any placethat faith, whatlocucr is the cauſe, that 
another thing is as it is, muſt much more be the like it ſelfe: 
for it hath annexed vnto it many limitations; and it may bee 
verefied in theſe cauſes, which of the Logicians & Philoſo- 
phers are called, cauſes total, that is, which are of themſelues, 
and only cauſes: but he which is the beginning of nobilitie, 
is not alone the cauſe of nobility, but concurreth therin, with 
many other. Let vs graunt, that he as the point in continuall 
quantity, & vnity in diſcreet, is cõprehended amongſt thoſe 
noble, yet not as alle noble, but as he that onely hath 


one degree of nobilſtie, being as it were the beginning: con- 
tes we alſo. that one can not giue what he hath not himſelfe; 
and that the fiiſt vertuous can not giue vnto an whole race, 
nobilitie: but adde wee this thereunto, that hee may giue 
what he hath, which is that firſt degree, with his own vertue 
acquired: and affirme we, that the vertuous ſon of a veituous 
father, is more noble, he inioying, not only his own, but al ſo 
his fathers glory; though this man alſo, ſtanding but vpon ii. 
diſcents, cannot br (aid to err noble, as chat cannot 
2 


be ter- 


| * 
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termed fire, which hath onely foure degrees of heate: laſt- 
ly, that ſayingoftthe Philoſopher impugneth not our defi- 
nition, that the beginning is the halfe of the whole,becauſe 
it behooueth, wee — 2 it truely: hee minding to in- 
ferre , that to giue beginning to any thing, is of ſuch im- 
portance, as it ſeemeth whoſoeuer hath begunne, is at the 
middeſt of his worke : But graunting them that this propo- 
ſition is true, wee may conclude againſt themſelnes, that he 
which is halfe partaker of Nobilitie, is not wholy noble: ſo 
that to ſuch an one, our definition cannot be applied:which 
remayneth firme and immoueable, that is: that perfect no- 
bilitie is a good of fortune, deriued from the vertue of our 
1 together with the countrey wherein we were 
orne : through wluch it is ſuppoſed, that hee noble borne, 
is more apt and diſpoſed vnto vertue than an other ignoble. 
For if we eſte eme the goodneſſe of 5. —. their 
races, how much more ought wee to prognoſticate the ver- 
tue ot men by his ſtocke, and progeny, conſidering that 
not onely ſecret vertue of ſeede, but alſo reaſon doth inſti- 
gate a man, toimmiratethe reuealed vertue of his progeni 
tours, not to ſnewe himſelfe altogether vn orthy of their 
ſplendor and glory. 
Heere Vuno ſtayed, imagining that hee had ſuffici- 
ent:lye declared, what manner of thing Nobilitie was , 
when the Queene made a figne to Signior Franciſco Pa- 
tritio, that he ſhould vtter ſomewhat, for the drawing out a 
httle more at length, this begunne diſcourſe. Parritio there- 
fore turning himſelfe towardes Varano: You Signior Hercule: 
explainingthe definition of Nobility fayde,chat he ſhall be 
truely noble, who lawfully defcendeth from famous men 
and women, or that for riches, or ſuch thinges amongeſt 
men ate molt eſteemed, ſo that, not onely vertue, honour; 
magiſtracie, and glory, for thoſe be the things moſt repu- 
ted of: but alſo riches, be the authors of nobilitie : a poynt 
(in my opinion) diſſenting from all reaſon : For if riches 
produced Nobilitie, riches:becing the lawfull War 
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of auarlce, who ſeeth not euidently, that Nobilitie ſhould 

ſpring from a verie corrupt generation. She we vs there- 

— howe it may bee that men through riches, ſhoulde be- 
come famous, and be foundation of Nobilitice. And Dara. 
no: As vertue without riches can very hardly appeate: hee 
which is poore, as the philoſopher affirmeth, not being able 
to accompliſh magnificent actions: ſo thoſe riches which 
are not the companions of vertue, cannot be founders of no- 
bilitie: where fote the couetous man, vſurer, and he which 
addicteth him ſelfe to ſordide gaine, although hee ſhoulde 
heape vp togither more riches then Cræſiu, yet could he not 
of himſelfe, be beginning of Nobilitie: altkough the firſt 


deſcendant from this man, might well acquire this begin- 


ning, if with his receiued wealth, hee ſhould couple vertue. 
Notwithſtiding al this S1gnior Hercole (added Patritio) you 
make me ſuſpect this your noble born babe to be infamous, I 
fearing, that hee is rather an imaginatiue, then a true and 
lawfull offpring , ſeeing you are of opinion, that vertue 
withour the ſeede of riches, ſufficeth not to better him: but 
if that were true, it were a wonder to poynt out one Noble, 
conſideriug how hard a matter it is, that riches ſhuld accom- 
panie vertue: and therefore good Diogenes was wont to ſay, 


that Vertue could not inhabite in a Citie nor in a houſe 


where was riches: and the ſelfe fame Philoſopher demaun- 


ded what fort of men were molt noble, made anſwere, the 
contemners of riches, glorie, and pleaſures : and Plutarch 
ſaid, that the appetite of nature was of it ſelfe incorrigible, 
but if aboundunce of riches thereunto were added, it be- 
came altogether wilde and vnbtidled: and if wee ſhall imi- 
tate the wiſer Philoſophers,but eſpecially Seneca, wee may 
rather terme richesthe mother of pride, inſolence, ambition, 
intemperance, then of Nobilitie: Andifwee reſpeR the 
founders of ancient Nobilitie, wee ſhall find many more ex- 
amples of men poore and vertuous, who deſpiſing riches, hy 
vertue onely made their progeny illuſtrous, then of the rich 
vertuous : For beginning from the ancient Romanes, Fabri- 
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tix although he were poore, rather de ſited triumphs, then 
the riches of the Samanites hauing with matuailous greatnes 
of mind, te ie cted both the gifts, and givers : Aenenius e A. 
grippa, who was of ſo great authoritie, that many times hee 
cooke vp the diſcordes betweene the Senate and the people, 
lived ſo poorely, as after his death, it there had not beene a 
common collection made amongſt the people, there had 
not beene ſufficient left to burie him. | Artylins Regulus, a 
man renowned for his vertues, was fo poote, as that he being 
to maintaine the warte, it wasneceſsaric his wife and chil- 
drea ſhould hue at publike charge t and for this occaſion was 
a daughter of Creins Scipioes married with a publike do wrie. 
But to make recitall alſo of the Grecian Hiſtories , Phocyon 
Atheniau, when hee might haue made himſelfe rich with 
thoſe gifts offered vnto him by king Philip , would not ac- 
cept ofthem: and being put in minde by the Kings Ambaſ- 
ſadours, that hee ſhould doo well to accept of them for his 
children, ho without riches, could hardly preſeruetheyr 
fathers glories Ifthey proouclike mee (aunſwered hee) 
the ſclfeſame little field will bring them vppe, which hath 


raiſed mee to this dignitie, and it they reſemble me no- 


thing at all, Ideſire not that their intemperance ſhould bee 
nouriſhed and augmented at my charge and expence. Ly= 
ſander Lacedemonian, who made Athen, Tributarie to 
Sparta, was ſo poore, that after his death, his Daughters 
Hushande, not hauing received their dowries, would 
haue refuſed it, but that by the Magiſtrates they were com- 
pelled to holde and keep them: Epaminandas, who deprived 
the Lacedemonians of the principallitie of Græcia, and 
made his countrie free, which before, and after him, was 
alwayes in ſeruitude : of all the victories hee obtained, 
neuer tooke 4 thing for himſelfe, content onelie 
with Glorie, and was fo indigent, that not ſufficient bee 
ing found after his death for perfourmance of his obſes 
quies, hee was buried at pub like charge: I could bring 


forth infinite other examples fot demonſtration, * ri- 
es 
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ches hathno part of nobilitie: the which for to aueid pro- 
Nxitie, I pafle over with|filence : onely I will atleage, that 
the Philoſopher in: his Rethoricke,amongſtnoble families, 
numbreth the deſcendentes of Socrates; and Socrates as hee 
was eftcemed for a vertuous man, ſo was hee not rich, 
nor from a rich father extracted: we muſt neceſſarily ther- 
fore affirme, that cheſe men}, adorned onely with vertue, 
were ignoble, in that they were not rich {which would be 
an exceeding paradox) or elſe that onely vertue, and not 
riches is ſhee, that maketh a familie noble. The deſiniti- 
on Ihaue ſet downe of Nobilitie (ſaide Varano) as it is true, 
ſo will it reſolue all difſiculties, and not be ing ſiniſterly ins 
terpreted, will not be altogether diſcrepant from your o- 
Pe r % 0: de HD niehr Ne 
2 Theſe two concluſions therefore are inferred: the 
firſt is, that vertue is properly ſhee, that bringeth forth 
Nobilitie, :T he ſecond, that Nobilitie cannot bee nouri- 
ſhed; nor brought to her perfection, without riches, The 
firſt conchifion is manifeſt of it ſelfe, the ſecond i prooued 
by ckis reaſon : for as the practiſe of mechanical] and vile 
trade, is proper to him ignoble, ſo belongeth it to him no- 
ble, ro vſe freely liberall artes; and therefore the Philoſo · 
pher affirmeth, chat the life of mechanical art ificers is baſe, 
degenerating from vertue, and vaworthy a tiuill man: con- 
ſidering, that to acquire vertue, quiet and leaſure is requiſit: 
where vponit may bee noted agamſt the Stoicke; that No- 
bility taketh not his beginning, ſo much from abandonin | 
of vice, as from giuing ouer baſe praiſes, and — 
artes, and appiyingones ſelfe to thoſe liberall. And becauſe 
e ſteely / exerciſed without riches, therefore! 


theſexavuat 
are Richert jneceſſarie for the preſcruation of Nobiliie;/in 
that one. oppreſied' with pouertie, cannot haue à quiet 
peaceabl 1, hee bee ing inforced to gaine his liuing by 
manvall ate : And therefore the Philoſopher in his 
Politickes, it remember well, ſaiethʒ Nobilitie conſiſteth 
of auncient richeſſe and vertue : minding to inferre, that 
; though 
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though Nobility bath yertue for foundation, yet can it not 
Pe nouriſhed nor continued without riches; the which, the 
greater antiquitie they be of in a familie, the more ſpeciall 
token gi ue they of Nobility and vertue, ſeeing ancient ri- 
ches can, not be preſerued without ancient vertue : that No- 
bility is by riches preſetued, and through want thereof loſt, 
experience and reaſon manifeſteth it: tor principalities and 
riches once loſt, wee ſee moſt noble families come to con- 
tempt, and looſe their Nobilitie, thoſt Noble being conſtrai - 
ned through want, to applie themſelues to baſe courſes, and 
mechanicall arts: wherein, as the body is contaminate, ſo it 
Nobilitie ſtained. Lette vs then auerte, conformable to your 
iudgement, that the poore man through ſingulax vertue, 
may bee foundation of Nobilitie : but then wee muſt adde 
alſo, that it cannot be nouriſhed and reduced to due & pro- 
portionable ſtature, nor ina family be preſerued without ri - 
ches: whereupon as Fabritius, Menenius, Agrippa, AAttilius 
Regulus, Cneius Scipio, Phocyon, Lyſander, Epaminomdas, and A. 
riſtides the iuſt, being poore, were for their notable vertue, a 
ſufficient beginning of Nobility: ſo by defect of wealth, it 
was quickly annihilate in their diſcendants. And if the of- 
ſpring (ſaid Patritio) werte as vertuous as the firſt founder, 
might not nobilitie be nouriſned, and take propagation 
without riches? And Dara: Noble race would either 
bee vetie rare, or none at all; if ſegnealate and heroycall 
vertue, wers. as neceſſary for the nouriſhment , as ge- 
neration of Nobility, this beeing a thing ſo admirable and 
rare to bee found. Therefore I ſay, that as by excellent 
and ſingulat vertue ſhee is generate, ſoisſhee foſtred and 
maintained by riches and indifferent vertue. Declare vn- 
to vs I beſeech you (replied Patritio) before wee proceede a 
ny further, what is ſegnealate and excellent vertue, & what 
vettue indifferent: for I did not thinke that in vertue there 
rould haue beene any defect, mediocritie, or exceſſe, the 
Ohiloſopher hauing tolde mee, that there can neuer be too 

rertsous a man. 2 112 
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Lam ſure, ſigniot 0, anſwered Varano,.you faine igs 
notice, to the end that others may the better vnderſtand, as 
he that no leſle deſireth to afsiſt others, than helpe himlelfe; 
I therefore, to ſatisſie your good intention, wil faine alſo to 
inſtruct you, to the end others may learne: and therefore 
ſay, that if we conſider vertue in her ſeife, ſhee being a me- 
diocritie equally diſtant, bet wixt twoo extreames, cannot 
participate ot more or leſſe: but if weereſpe the ſubiect 
Gli vertue is receiued ,-ſhee tha) not be in all points 
equall : For, as in men, complexions, exerciſes, and ſtudiet 
bediuers : ſo will ſome particular vertue, in one, bee more 
ſplendant than in another : as for enample: in a man of war, 
he being alwayes conuerſant about things terrible, the ver · 
tue of fortitude ſhall be more noted, than in a ciuill man, 
who applieth himſclfe to the gouernement of the common 
wealth : For in him the vertue of iuſtice wil bee more ſa · 
mous, as in the Philolopher the vertue of — —5 The 
exceſſe then of vertue, according to the Philoſopher, is after 
this maner expreſſed: the which exceſle is of ſuchi a nature. 
as it canuot paſle into vice, but rather is properly that which 
maketh a man magnanimousʒ and it is called vertue Herot-· 
call, as that which participateth both of humanitie and diui- 
nitie: and this is either excellencie in profeſs ion of armes, 
accompanied with morall vertues, or great wiſedome, and 
ciuill vndetſtanding: inſomuch as from theſe two vertues, 
cities receyue chee feſt good and benefite. But becauſe theſe 
excellencies are not graunted to cuery one, neyrher is it ge- 
nerally giuen to all men, to be apt to warfare, or enclined to 
the ſtudy of good letters, I will count him poſſeſſed with 
indifferent veitue, in whom ſhall appeare gentle cuſtoms, 
that (hall be continent, modeft, notenuious, no euill ſpea- 
ker, a keeper of premiſe, a friend to right and equitie: faith- 
full in preieruing things committed vnto him, as wel mony, 
as ſecrets, a louet of trueth, that through deprauation of 
mind conſents to no brutiſh action, nor through temerity e- 
nacteth no vndecent thing: and 3 all the reſt * 
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be religious and liberal. And to eonclude, an ene mie to al 
vice; anda friend to vertue: when it t therefore ſayde, that 
they alſo thall be noble, whoſe predeteſſors through riches 
haue beenc renowmed, indifferent vertue is not excluded : 
for then the propoſitiõ would be moſt falſe, but rather that 
vertue heroycall, the whichof it ſelſe without riches is ho- 
norable : whereas the Philoſopher in his Rhetorike hath 
numbredtheofipring of Socrares among ſt thoſe noble, ſup · 
poſing, whicli yet may be doubted , that. Sacrater, and thoſo 
that tame of him were poore wwe mult obſerue, that hee in 
his Rketorike entreatiug of thingy which in the eie of the 
people be apparant, he doth notal ways philoſophically, but 
ſomecimes, after a certaine manner, ſpeaketh and diſcouri- 
eth particularly; tying and accummodating himſelfe, rather 
to vulgar opinion, than pure veritie: and there is no doubt; 
but if ĩhat excuſed him not, hee ſhould wayes contra · 
ditt himſelfe: for there could not alſo be any anti quitie of 
blood, nor of-fpringof Socrates in Ariſtotier time. Seeing 
that, as Ammonius atfirmeth in the life of Ariſtotie, he at 17. 
yeres of age. went to heare Socrates, and was his diſciple for 
three yeres. Conſidering for my ſake ( aid Parritis) you cons 
felle that vertue is the mother, I am content,in fauor of you, 
that riches may be the tutreſſe of nobilitie + which ought to 
nouriſh and reduce her to perfection. Then ſignior Alfonſo 
Turbo, deſirous to heare further of the matter: Me thinkes 
| ſaid he, ſigniot Hercule, your opinion is very conformable to 
true thyhich is, that Nobilitie taketh originall, rather from 
giuing ouer mechanicall artes, and baſe practiſes, than from 
abandoning vice : the philoſopher confirming the ſame, 
where he faith, that Le which is employed in baſe practiſes. 
cannot exe reiſe vettue: and there is no doubt, but all com- 
mon wealths,as well ancient, as moderne, diſtinguiſh by this 
Caracter, the noble from the vulgar fort : And the Philoſo- 
pher would, not only, that the ple beian ſhould be free from 
vice, but further allotteth vnto him a certain portion of ver- 
tue, ſaꝝ ing. in the mechanicall man ſo much vertue ſufficeth, 

| as 
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at wherwith he may iuſtlypradtiſe his trade: ons 
but fort Alchis, Tas „for if Nobilitie ſhould haue 
her originall from leauing tradet mechanicall, and not from 


abandoning of vice, this inconuenience would follow: For 
the proſeſſor of mechanical arts, being without vice, ſnould 
be ignoble, and he — 
mult come to be noble, and ſo conſequently, any wickedi 
man, applying himſcife to liberall ems; might be author of 
ov be 
This your doubt ariſeth (aunſivered F's from not ha- 
well vnderſtoode, all the circumſtances, from which 
ilttie is deriued , though I deſcribed theryuto your! 
becauſe it is neceſſary, that the firſt founder of Nobiliticy 
giue not ouer, only arts mechanicall, ly himſelſe to 
the ſtudie of artes libetall, but further; chat hee vertuouſſy. 
and with decencie them; which doing, he can neuer 
be vitious. You wil then inferre, added T ur chat he who 
wil be truly noble, or beginning of nobilitie, ought, not only 
to abandon mechanicall but alſo to — E- 
uen very ſo, ſaicle Varano, And what vnderſtand you; re- 
plied — words, to exerciſe liberall Arts ver · 
tuouſly? And V4raho: Theſe wordes declare, that it is pro- 
per to one noble, to practiſe liberall Arts without vice: be- 
cauſe he is bound to vſe them, not for auarice, or ambition, 
as many doe, but onely for honeſtie. And what vnderſtand 
_ y liberal arts, ſaid Tarcho? And Fara: alarts,' 
generally+ | thoſe exerciſes, aſwel iti minder ar 
body, which are worthy of a vertuous andciuil man, a8 are 
al the Sciences, as wel diuine, as humane, and the arts which 
vnto ſome Sciences are annexed and ſubalternate, but a- 
houe all others, the Atte of Warre, and ſtudie of the 
Lawes : For theone prteſeruethᷣ; and the otker gouern- 
eth a Common- wealth And therefore al thoſc, who' 
addict themſelues ta theſe exerciſes, not toreape thereof 
benefit and gaine, but in fauour of themſelues, their frinds, 
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to their diſcendants, or elſe not degenerating from their 
pre deceſlſors, may bee recounted amongſt thoſe noble. You 
impoſe too feuere a law, added Count Scipio Socrate, vppon 
Nobility, you holding opinion, that they noble, are enioy- 
ned to practiſe liberall arts, without hope of drawing from 
them any benefit: ſo that Doctorſhippe, which by Empe · 
rors is ſo priuiledged, ſhould veric ſeldome bee the begin- 
ning of nobilitie, we continually ſecing, that the multitude 
of doctours, eſpecially of Lawyers, is al wales cotentiue to 
aine. And Darano: He that hath a generous & noble mind, 
—— this law , but to the degencrate and baſe 
mind, it may wel ſeeme rigorous. Therefore I teplie, that 
Haſh doctors ho ſel words al the day long for gain, yea & 
for lies alſo, cannot but accidenrally be authors of Nobility, 
notwithſtanding they ſhould acquire greater wealth, then 
Craſſus 3 but their inheritors, by imploying this obtained 
wealth, and exerciſing decently liberal arts, might well lay 
the foundation of Nobilitie to their progeny, And ifa doc- 
tor, reading or inſtructing (ſaid Socrate)ſhould receive ſome 
publike ſtipend, would it any thing preiudice him in Nobi- 
lity? And Varauo: Publike ſtipend being in anũber of things 
honourable, & honor of an houe ſt man deſired, as an enſigne 
of vertue, to receiue it inward, efpecially through her bene- 
ficence, doth not only, not preiudice, but moreouer exalteth 
to Nobilitie: By the ſame reaſon alſo, a ſtipend which the 
Prince beſtoweth onthoſe noble, to ſerue him vpon occaſi- 
on inthe warre, or in any other henourable action, ' doth not 
a whit blemiſn, but rather waketh nobility the more to ſhine 
and be reſplendant, in that the ſtipend ofa Prince, who re- 
preſenteth the Common- wealch, is a publike ſtipend, & no- 
teth vertue in him noble, & that hee either hath, or is fitte to 
perform ſome benefit to the prince or common wealth. But 
Count Heytole Tuſſane, who ſate by him ſaid : I would wil 
lngly vnde rſtancl if to practiſe marchandiſe wer any obſta- 
cle of Nobility: For it that ſnould be true, the Venetian No- 
bility, ſo highly eſteemed of, wold be nothing worth, in = 
| E. there 
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there be ſcldome any of their nobles, which are not alſo wars 
chants, they being of opinion, that Nobility can hardly bee 
preſerued without marchandiſe, being che meane to hold & 
augment wealth. And I haue, and do know ſome princes, that 
are giuen to trade of marchandiſe , and yet amongſit others 
noble, thoſe princes are molt noble: and Varano: Although 
the Philoſopher alfirmeth, that the life of marchants 13 baſe, 
and contrary to vertue.as alſo the Thebanes made a law. that 
none might be capable of honors in the common wealth, ex- 
cep: they had giuen ouet trade, for the ſpace of ten yeares 
before: notwithſtanding, I małe this diſtinction: For mar- 
chandiſe may be practiſed two manner of waies, the one, b 
cauſing to be brought out of farre countries, thoſe commo- 
dities which are not in their own, to their owne gaine, and 
for be nelſit alſo of the common wealth, the other, by not re- 
ſpecting publice benefit, but onely to enrich himſelfe, buy - 
eth vp the commodity of his one counery, whercofthere 
is aboundance , expecting occaſion to ſell them againe at a 
greater price, and this being grounded vpon auatice, and a 
ſordide gaine, as it is from vertue farre remote, ſo dooth not 
that other blemiſh at al Nobility, eſpecially, if it be practiſed 
with Decorum. And howe may it be practiſed with Deco- 
rum (added Taſſore?) He noble in vſing trade, ſhall obſerus 
Decorum ( ſayd Varano) if tor all this he give not ouer liberal 
artes, but ſhall vſe the other by the hand of his agents, & not 
ſell his commoditie by retale, ſetting forth ſhoppes with it, 
but vtter it in groſle, and fora reaſonable price, hauing euer 
his eie no leſſe to publike benefit, then vnto priuate gaine: 
with this Decorum the Venetian Nobilitie practiſe it: For 
they noble, not forſaking profeſtion and arts liherall, as alſo 
not neglecting affaires, and publike —— procure 
with their ſhips, commodities to be tran out of other 
countries, for which cauſe they maintain their factors, ſelling 
altogither in groſſe, helping by this meanes, not onely their 
country, but al ſo many other neighbor prouinces, & ther fore 
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whit infringe their nobilitie. Thoſe Signiors Vadoubtediia 
are noble (added Zaſſone) tor befides their being moſt opus 
leut both in publike & priuate, & lords of fo miraculous & 
great a city. as is Venice, & moſt mighty allo by land & ſa, 
they may furtker be eſteemed the only nohles ofitah, Nobi · 
litie in their ancient families hauing neuer bin detaced, the 
original vhetof is reckoned from nine hundred yearei by 
the Barbarous nations, the which by their Cities of Italie 
cannot be affirmed,wherin ſome of the noble: vaunt them. 
ſelues to come out of Germamie, others out of France, & many 
out of Spaine. But to returne to our purpole, ſeeing he noble 
may traffick, I wold alſo vndetſtand, it without touch df no- 
bility, he mayheape vp treaſure or no: for of this I doubt, e- 
ſpecially hauing read, that amongſt the Romanes it was 
highly commended, neither to deminiſh nor augment a pa- 
trimony, that generous people imagining, that it was a hard 
matter to accumulate gold & treaſure without vice. To ga- 
ther wealth(anſivered Varano) is in the number of thoſe ac- 
tions, which of themſelues are termed neither good nor bad; 
but by the circumſtãces, mean, & end wherfore they are per- 
fotmed, they become either good or depraued;it ſhalbe law - 
ful the rfore for him noble to ſtore vp wealth, ſo often as in 
this he obſerue a mediocrity, & do it to good & honeſt end, 
& this mean may by him be kept, if conſide ring himſelf, & 
his we alch, he liue with that decorum, which for his nobility 
& faculty ſhal be conueniẽt, endeuoring that euery yeare of 
his reuenues there may rather auance, thẽ come ſliort, to the 
end, that by ſiniſter occaſion of fortune, he fal not into ſome 
diſtreſſe: for ther is not a gretet indignity, nor any thing that 
more preiudiceth nobility, then for one noble, thtogh wat, to 
go leo, as we commouly ſay, by another mans hand, as on the 
contrarys- there is not any point that giueth greater reputa- 
tion, or that nearet appeareth to magnanimity, thẽ not to be 
in want or nece ſsity of any thing, The end fhalbe honeſt, in 
gathering wealth for our childre:which is alſo by the Euige» 
lical law permit ted, as likewiſe tobe mindful of our friẽds, 
& that we may honor & ſuccor our cuntry in hir neceſsities, 
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3thingovhich the Venetiã nobility is wont to perform, who: 
bring intothe cõmon treaſury, the particular treaſures aea- 
ped vp by. induſttie, and frugalitie, offeringit with their ſin · 
ular reputation to the ſeruice of their countrie: and there - 
— by looles, ho reſpect no further then acertaine vaine 
exteriot apparance, this their frugalitie is fondly taxed, as 
thole, Who in appatrell and diet, conſume not their wealth: 
whereypponthey call the nobles of Venice miſerable and 
couetous, althogh net withſtandiag throughout their whole 
cittie, they may ſee manifeſt ſignes ol their magnificence: 
but if we vſe by the houſe, to meaſure, not only the condi- 
tion and ſtate, but alſothe minde of the patrone, that for his 
own vſe hath built it: hat is he, who beholding the ſtately 
& magniſice nt pallac es, conſecrated to eternitie, which the 
Ve nctiun nobilitie, for themſe lues, and publi ke ornament, 
queſtionleſle with heraycall charge do build, and may not 
perceiue in thẽ a minde more then great, or will not terme 
them (vndoubtedly moſt worthy): by the titles of magni- 
ficent and excellent: and let not the ſcoffe at that nobilitie, 
who with notable vanity, are to no othet thing addiſ ted, th 
the exceſſe af pompous attire, & ſumptuous fare; ho be ing 
cõtinually folowed by Paraſites, & Sicophants, with ſhame, 
& loſſe to ckẽſelues, & their childrẽ, vtter their wealth down: 
warde in the priuies. The honeſt frugalitie and moderate li- 
uing of the vestuous {laid Tuſſone) is tather to be attributed 
to thoſe excellent la es, & good cuſtomes, wherewith: that 
moſt prudẽt common wealth is gouerned, thẽ to the vertu of 
particular men: for diet, by the laws is moderated, avg ſum- 
tuousapparrel,as wel in women, as men forbidden: ſor the 
magiſttacie of Cenlors, which. 15 a place of great digoitie 
in the commom wealth is principally intentibe about this, 
ſeuerely chaſtifing thoſe, who'contemning the laws,exceeg 
the meane ſet do yn, in their apparrel, diet, ot other ſuper» 
Nuitics. I bis law-, ( added Jarano) Bof ſo great impor- 
tance, that by it principally,the common wealth flouriſheth, 
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l 
preſerued (the props of Nobilitie) but alſo pride is abated, , 
all occaſion of enue taken away, of hatred, diſdaine, and 
conſequently ofall ſeditions : In that thoſe men, equall in 
Nobilitie, but in riches inferior to othets, not being able 
to tollerate, the —— and pride of them more opulent, 
in apparreb & other exterior apparances, excelled by theſe 
diſcontented with their one eſtate, they would eaſily la- 
bour after innouation of ſtate in the common-wealth : and 
there is no doubt, but if the prince with lawes bridle not the 
ſubiects follie, that men in eitties ſhall live ſcarce happyly, 
ſeeing men by nature, are ſo vaine and ambitious, as the vul - 
gar ſorte, by apparrell ſtriue to ſeeme noble; as they noble, 
alſo contend to appeare like ptinces : & ſetting their whole 
deſire vppon no othet then an exterior apparance, they re- 
ſpect not to be ſeene beggers in their houſes, ſo that in the 
marlcet place they may appeare rich. Seeing you haue here 
made it cnowne (ſaide count Ceſar Taſſone) in what manner 
it is lawtull for one noble to trafficke and enrich himſelſe: 
diſpleaſe it not you alſo to declare, whether a Prince, with- 
out ble miſſi ta his Maicſty, may heape vp treaſure: by one 
reaſon it ſeemeth hee may not, for as the Philoſopher 
affirmeth, accumulating ot treaſure is proper to a Tyrant: 
honor and glory belonging to a right & good Prince; and 
conſidering, that a Prince may at his pleaſure, diſpoſe of his 
ſubiectes and wealth, he maketha farre better reckning, by 
laying vppe his treaſure in the purſes of his ſubiects, and 
friends, then euer gleaningfron1them, to locke it vp cloſe 
in his owe treaſurie: in that by there hiding the, he aliena 
teth from himſelte his ſubiectes mindes, making himſe lfe 
only Lord ouet gold: but contrarie wiſe, laying them vp in 
their purſes, he becommeth tyrant both 1 golde, and 
mindes: then which minde, there is nothing more difficulte 
to bee gouerned, as that, which not by force, or violence, 
but only with beneſſtence may bee acquired: but further, 
what need a prince hoard vp treaſure, when by the ſame 
meanes hee cad neuer become poore, how toyall and mag- 
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nificence ſoeuer hee be, in that at his pleaſure he might fur 
niſn himſelfe with his ſubie&ts wealth. It is not onely lawful 
(anſwered Varano) but al ſo is neceſſarie that a Prince ſhould 
_ riches, ſeeing he repreſenteth the cõmon wealth;con- 
lidering that the treaſure of the prince is publike treaſure, 
wherwith he defendeth the Cittie in time of war, & in time 
of peace ſupplyeth the peoples wants, & which moſt impor- 
teth; by them the greatnes & reputation of principali tie is 
maintained,not being any thing that maketh a Prince more 
highly eſtecmed,thento bee rich ot treaſure, mony being az 
it were the nerucs and ſinewes of warre : wherefore aboue al 
other matters, a Prince oughe to be reſpectiue of falling into 
want of treaſure! for he no ſooner diſcouereth himſeltnee- 
dy,but, though a verie great prince, hee ſodainly groweth 
into contempt, and cafily becommeth a pray to his enemies. 
A good Prince therefore, ought in gathering of wealth, to 
haue an eye alwayes to honeſtie, contending to increaſe his 
treaſure, rather by auoyding ſuperfluous & exceſʒiue expen- 
ces, then by impoſing new and vnwoonted exactions, to the 
end he ſhew not a deſire to enlarge his own royalty, by de- 
minution of his ſubie ts ſtore, for this ſhuld be no other, thẽ 
ofa good Prince, to become atyrant : the true Prince no o- 
ther wiſe differing from the tyra nt(as the Philoſopher te- 
cheth) but that the prince rather ſeelceth to enrich his ſub- 
iects, then himſelf, & a tirant as he that conſideteth not that 
a prince is ordained for his ſubiects good, & not the ſubiects 
in fauor of the prince, not a whit reſp̃ecting the good of his 
people, performeth all things for profit, & to pleaſe himſelf 
and therefore the obiect of a true prince is honeſſie, and of a 
tyrant, his owne wil and content ment. He then that ſhal ſtore 
vppe treaſure iu ſuch ſort as is conuenient for a true Prince, 
preſetueth his reputation in peace, and make th himſelfe 
ſtrong for war, and by not oppreſsing the minds of his ſub- 
— ſhal euer be a true and lawfull pore ntate. The an- 
ver of Daraus was by the whole aſſembly commended, as if 


in that, ſectetly were expreſſed the wiſe dome or vertue of 
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their Prince. And count Ce/arreplying no further, ſiguiĩor 
Guilio Ceſar Brancactio: I well remember, ſaide he, Signior 
Zorquato Tiſſo in one of his dialogues, whichheintuuled 
Forno, intreating of nobility, holdeth this concluſion, that 
a man of valor,though he be not honeſt, is properly he, that 
giue th beginning to nobiltie, by acquiring power & riches, 
le auing them to his progenie: which cencluſiõ, he verifieth 
by the cxampic of Ceſar, ho though he was not an honeſt 
man, yet becauſe hee was moſt vaiorous, left his poſteritie 
great, and mightie: From this coneluſion, there ariſe in me 
two doubts, the one is, he ther from one not good, nobil - 
tie may take originall, the ether is, hether vice and valor 
may ſtand together: vppon the ſe difficulties, Signior Her. 
cules, | expect your opinion. Aud Hercules: Before we pro» 
cecd any further, it will be good that the firſt diſcourſing 
ſearch out the true ſignification, and from vrhence theſe 
tetmes, a man of valor, bee deriued, the hich, neither with 
the Latines, nor Grecians I neuer finde expreſſed; undi 
do not beleeue that they can be ſet done in ſuch manner, 
and with that grace as they ſound in our languages: forimy 
part, I (ſhould think that this word valor, were derined from 
the vulgat word Valere, yhich wee commonly vſc n thuſe 
thinges chat are ſolde for pricet and that ſpeakitizzproperly; 
it importes as much te ſay, as this thing is of — 
to ſay, it valueth, or is Morthyſo much :e he prite ai it i ſo 
rated: and further, Iam oſ opini on that thoſe thingsore ab- 
lſolutely of value, whxhiu4hew km be they 2rufimnald} of 
naturall) ate good, and apt to that end, here unto art ores 
ture directeth, & no being ſuch althogh they way wel ſeiue 
to ſome ſuch vie, yet may they not abſolutely bee teumed 
ol value; wich being true (as it is) ſo cannot be be: abſalute 
ly a man of valor, who 5n0{gopclizeoniidering tree is not 
apt tothat end, here ynto dature and the authorof hir, hath 
directed him, which is felicitit᷑: & lſayahſolutely of valorz 
becauſe it is not to be otherwiſe thought, but that he (being 
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mation. This i: conformahle to dhe Philofopherhete' in 
treating of wiſedomec, and wile wen, he ſaith, that this name 
pro erly agre eth with thoſe , that ot all huniane. actions 

xerformecyuer the þclt : but for allt his, choſealle ,v who in 
—— one Arte are excellent, do vlurpe this tote: Where · 
vppon we yſe to ſay , that Pruxiles aud Yhydias wete expert 
audicxce!tent Grauers. Nowe to out purpoſe: Ii x uſo un- 
deritand, tliat a man not good, may be called abſoluielyj of 
valor, in myiudgement, he is qe eciued: but it he intendeth 

at valorqus may he applied, after the ſame maner,as N- 
diu was fax to be wiſe and excellent, which was only in the 


art e 25 well: In like maner, he is decciued 
at le eue that n valotous, accompanied vit li vi- 


1455 995 of hula —— founder of Nobilitie and I Ay or 
Trokelte,in th yaccident he is not forbidden, ſuch au one 
We & power to his poſterity, by meane of which, 
Ae lionor cxerciſe vettue, and liberal Arts. Tour 
—— * rangaccio, is conformable. to my humour, and 
on ded vpon preualent reajons,; Fos if by nobilitie wee 
ppgſe an inclivation ynto ver erege, in him noble, it beeine 
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Of: Nobihne. 
the Count Scardiavo,doubted after this maner : You — — 
Hercules, amongelt the principall properties of Nobilit ie, 
haue placed, got onely renowne ot aunceſters, but alſo of 
Country: as though the property of anciẽt & famous bloud, 
were not ſufficient, not withſtanding ene were borne in a 
ſwall village, to illuſtrate and make noble a progenie : but 
if we turne ouer ancient and moderne Recordes, we ſhall 
finde moſt noble and tamous families, to haue taken their 
originall, in baſe and humble place: and to diſcourſe ſome- 
what further, the ſame heauen couereth all things, and heat- 
eth them; the ſelfe ſunne il luminateth; and to man of al o- 
ther creatures moſt excellent, there is not limited one earth- 
ly habitation only as to the other, but through dinine favor 
the whole worlde, hee be ing in his life time an inhabiter of 
the whole earth; and being worthy, after death to be a ci- 
eizenof heauen: wherefore good Diogenes de maunded of 
what countrey he was, a citizen of the world, anſwered he: 
minding to inferre, that not a man country, but vertue ad- 
miniſtreth honor and glorie, and that a man ought to beaſt, 

not of his country, but only of vertue: the which ofir ſelfe 
is ſufficienc, to illuſtrate the obſcureſt countrey whatfocucte 
as Hnacharjis the Scithian Philoſopher expreſſeth very wel. 
who to a fooliſh Athenian,that obiected vnto him the baſe- 
neſſe of his countrey, anſwered : My baſe country I by ver · 
tue ennoble, and thou thy country noble, obſcureſt by vice: 
And we reade, that the vertue of Homer,mooued emulation 
amongſt ſeaven of the principall cities of Grzcia, each of 
them vaunting , that hee was borne their originall citizen, 
doing this for no other cauſe, but to make themſclues fa- 
mous, with the renowne of this wanhes vertue: by which 
it is manifeſt , that the vertuous man giueth, and reteiueth 
not honour from his countrey : As beleeue there fore the 
definition of nobilitie woulde be much more perfecꝭ, if it 
wanted this clauſe : notwithſtanding I expect that you lay 
open my errout. | | | Wust 
And Damms © As Nature nd G O D have made 
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manne Lorde of the e arth, and cittizen ofthe worlde, fo 
hath he not in the globe of the whole earth, one place more 
then another, appropriate for his birth, and habitation; in 
that as experience teachetk, he might liue, and inhabite in 
all places: notwithſtanding by fortune hee hath his birth 
more in one, then in another, and the place where hee is 
borne and nouriſhed, wee call his arms — pm ſoyle: 
A man therefore by nature is a cittizen of the world, and by 
fortune of the land and prouince where he was borne : nei- 
ther can it bee denied alſo that citticsand places of a land, 
are greatly different, as alſo Iwill not heere moue conſide · 
ration, of diverfitie of climates, vhich ( as appereth alſo in 
ynreaſonable creatures) ordinarily make wonderfull diffe- 
rence, in the ſtature and complexion of the body, & affec- 
tions of minde, as the Philoſopher affirmeth, ſpeaking of 
the nature of the people of Ina, and Greece: but diuerſity 
of lawes, manners, and cuſtomes, are ſuch, as what in one 
cittie ſeemeth vmuſt, and impious; in another is admitted, 
as honeſt, and iuſt: which being true, wee muſt of necesfi- 
tie confeſſe, that one borne, and nouriſhedin a cittie built 
and augmented by men heroycall, grounded by excellent 
lawes, where prudence, ſapience, and all other liberall artes, 
are practiſed/ is reputed much more vertuous, then another 
borne and brought vp in acountrie, where barbatous laws, 
vnciuill cuſtomes, and no other artes be profeſfedand prac- 
tiſed, but thoſe mechanicall, and baſe : with which reaſon 
moue d: the Philoſopher ſaide, that Barbarians neuer were, 
nor could bee called, perfectly noble. Country therefore 
importeth ſo greatly, as without the glory of it, no perfect 
. nobilitie can bee framed; I ſay perfect, becauſe he may alſo 
bee called noble, who is deſcended of ancient and vertuous 
parentage, although ia meane and hum ble place. You haue 
fo well re ſolued my doubt (ſaide Scaudianoj as that I cannot 
but replie, and confeſſe that honor of country, is neceſſarie 
to perfect nobilitie.Signior Varano, mult needs ſativfie me 
alſo (ſaide Cuirino) tg it will norfinke into my head, that 
f F f z nobilitie 
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Nabilitie is an extern all good;or of fortune, .eſpedialiyhee 
bauingalfirmed,tharndbility is euerioyned with vettueʒ the 
which vertue s it is ne icher ol Fortune, nor by Fotzune, che 
Philoſopher ſo teaching, ſo cas it nt be an ccehll good: 
For vertue being hn habit and perſection of out miude, | 48 
cannotburbe uumbted amongit thoſe good, Much ins 
be intrinſecate: looſe.therefofg my dqubtzand th you ma- 
nifeſt contradiftion- Aud ur ano: digniot G42 propouij 
deth an excellent probleme, whetheringbility ee un the 
number of thoſe good inter nall, ot that it be externall, and 
of Fortune: and to ſhew the dexterity of his lingulat wit. as 
though he conceiue d not thettuth, hes concludeth by our 
on poſition, that mobility ãtnot a good exte wall, — * 
Fortune, we hauing affirmed that in it vertue . as alſo other 
poynts precious and honaurable were contained. 1 9 which 
we eaſily make anſwete, if wes hal but conſider what hel 
I haue ſaid/ for it 34 true, thatggbility may, be placed among 
thoſe goods of Fortune, as that 


which llappnech beyond ti 
intention of Nature, and is by the Nhiloſopher numbred a- 
mong thoſe goods Which are. nat in eus ſe las: fog alchoug 
it haue original from-vertiae 4; yet depentlsth it not of the 
onely xe itue of him that ꝓoſſellech ita. bu cathęt of tlie yerr 
tue of his grany,predeceliors, hisluis truely tha that. pro- 
duceth glorie in him noble-bging$exmed Nobility. W her * 
upon as the vertue of tho moſtiglitteting ſuana : hee i 
of fotce to make things obſcure viſible, ſo che vextuę ot ina 
ny diſcendauts of a wd btigln bre, may ite Ilrate ang 
ſcurelinage: how haſe or vile ſoeuet; & as thę lunge: beams 
are not in the thing illumine d as in proper 


81 clo che glo- 
rie of predecellots is not inhim noble, as In his 705 ulgr 
ſuliect. hut hec, together with others ef the ame!bloud,dot 


Adee e dan; brightneſſe ol their, prececelſors, I 
\ Nob1Jtie(replied. Gauirio] bee a vertae of tocke ot kinda 


the Philoſopher ſayth, & dependeth on agtiquitic of bloud. 
wee receiuiag blog from the bodies of gut predeceſſqis, A 

cannot ſec home ãt ſnould rather bee agitt ADE: chen 
2 an 21 1 2 Fortune: 
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Fortune, beeing to be recounted rather among thoſe goods 
within our ſelues, then amonglt other exte rnall. And Jara- 
0: A man noble is begotten, by Nature, ſted;& Fortune; 
for Fortune is no other, but a concourſe of diuers cauſes, 
whereof the moſt neare, is a cauſe vndetetmined: Man, as: 
man, is der iued from nature and ſeede: but inre ſpect· ot no- 
bility, from Fortune for it is a thing cantingent, and no 
wayes knowvne vnto Nature, that a man ſhoulde bee borne, 
whole predeceſſors haue beene renowned and glori- 
o us. Metis i i al ro TT von; Af; mn 
Tell me in earneſt (added Gairmo)is it not the intention of 
nature to make man; as all other. things, in ſuch perfection, 
as that hee mdy eaſiſy attaine quis proper ende. I his propo- 
ſition (ſayde Darano) is neceſlaty and al way es nu, 
nature guideth by .infalhble prouidenee, maketh euer the 
beſt ofall things, if ſnee bee not hindered. And Sairino: 
16 428 —— then 
im all 3 ind that Nature alwayesintendeth 
that perfect me ne neceflavily followethi, that hee 
mould bet barne Noble, nat. by Fortune but by. intenti- 
on of Nature and con ſequenilyr that Nebilitic is thegifr 
l NMarute, ani bet of Fottime. 72112 "13 INI is 39 I>T1'9 
„% Yew mayſpetceiue diger Gino c de Harano) that 
rhiʒ y our concqu ſion is. not ne ceſſari e: ſor all prepoſitiant 
of a ſyllogiſme, are not euer true and neceſſary t for though 
zn hum Noli A greater perfection, is ſuppoſeũ then in o- 
thers yet ties the contratie felleth ur ag euerie 
np” gy teacheth. and there fote I deſerveds 
ly faund fau tith A444 his definition, that is. that No- 
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| bile jsnotche perfeRionatenerythingan his lind, hut ra- 


ther, an inward{uppglitien of vertuę as hath bin ſai d, which 
dependeth on the glory and fame ot his predeceſſors- 
 Gairins replied 110 further: And Count Hani all Turcho: 
Lou, Signior Hercole, if carry wel in mind, ſad: that he can 
not be noble, ho is not borne legitimate, if that were true, it 
would follow. chat the log of a noble fathet & mother, uigh 
| - 
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Of N obilitie. 
be ignoble, this ſeeming inconuenient: for if it be true, that 
Nobilitie, as the Philoſopher affirmeth, is a vertue of kinde, 
it hath originall from ſeed, and not from marriage : for ma- 
riage in reſpect of nature, is a thing accidentall, neither can 
it augment or diminiſn perfection in ſeed; and to ſtand vp- 
pon naturall example, as to generate a couragious horſe, it 
ſufficeth to put together a noble Stallion, anda goedly 
Mare: ſo to make one noble, without other marriage, the 
vnion ofa noble man, and woman, ſhall be ſufficient. And 
Darano: Although matrimonie is noteſſentiall, hauing re- 
ſpect to generation, and that the vnion of male and female 
ſufficeth, yetis it neceſſary, for the framing of one perfect 
ly noble: conſidering that one perfectly noble is he, that 
hath had all his predeceſſors renouned, and famous. as alſo 
with vice immaculate : In that therfore it cannot be denied, 
but the baſtard hath had his father and mother, contami- 
nate, with the vice of intempetance, a thoſe who came to- 
ether contrarie to honeſtie, and repugnaat to that, the 
wes both diuine, and humane command, although many 
of his predeceſſort were noble, yet muſt he needs confeſſe. 
that himſelfe is not perfectly noble: but that he wanteth an 
eunce of arriuing to perfect nobilitie: and I fay perfect no · 
bilitie, becauſe it is not denied, but that baſtards alſo may 
haue ſome part in nobilitie, and in vertue bee like to their 
grandfathers, and great grandfathers. 

And if baſtards were legitimate (added Count Hul 
ſhould they not ſupplie the ounce they want, and become 
perfectly noble? Wiſe Lawgiuers (ſayd ) to auoyde 
the vice of intemperance, hauing deprived baſtards, as well 
from ſucceſsion of their fathers goods, as of any other good 
of fortune, beeing thoſe, who contrary to the diſpoſition of 
the lawes and commandements of God, were begorten, it 
was prouided to mitigate ſeverity of lawe, that by cheefe 
Princes, who bee the lawes ſuperiours, they might by ptiui- 
ledge bee admitted to ſucceſsion. So that legitimation may 
make them capable of tiches, but net of perfect n 
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I am ſatisfied, ſaide Count Haniball: And Count Hercule, 
Beuelacquæ: I haue ſe ene, ſaid he, while I was in the French 
Coutt, piiuileges of nobilitie giuen by that king, to perſons 
ignoble, yet deſeruing well of the crowne of France; as alſo, 
other men moſt noble, to be depriued of nobilitie, for their 
contrary demerites, how which ſhould bee done, I cannot 
ſce ,if nobilitie were reſtrained to thoſe families, who pre- 
tend themſelues deſcended of ancient bloed: declare vnto 
vs therfore, if Princes may giue, or take away from another 
nobilitic . And Vardn : Itis a concluſion approoued by 
Doctors of the law, that Princes by their authoritie , may 
not onely give nobilitie by writing, and priuileges, but may 
alſo ſecretly giue vnto another thoſe degrees, which apper- 
taine to men noble, by inueſt ing him with ſome noble in- 
teofment, as alſo that it is in their power, to depriue nobles 
of their degrees of nobilitie. And Bartolo, a ptincipall doc- 
tor, writeth : that ifa man ſhould liue a thouſand yeares re- 
pleniſhed with chiefe vertue, yet could he neuer be noble. 
while by the Prince, ſome dignitie or nobilitie, were beſto« 
wed on him, by which he might be diſtinguiſhed, from the 
cominoa people: Notwithitanding, I am of opinion, that 
this Doctor, together with others, haue greatly erred: & 
in no other reſpeR, but that ſpeakiag and diſcuſzing of no- 

bilitie, they haue neuer defined it, but contdunded it with 
titles, magiſttacies, digaities, and other preemenencies; all 
which bee partes of honour, and rewardes of thoſe actions, 
which depend on the vertue, of one alone: And I cafmot 
but wonder at Mutiu, a man certainly both learned, and 
iudiciall: who, after hauing confounded divers kindes of 
nobilitie, mooueth this queſtion, he is more noble, hee 
that is deſcended of ancieut bloud, or another enobled, by 
h:s Prince? and he anſwereth it by theſe formall wordes + 
It the Prince giue nobilitie to another for true teſtimonial 
of vertue, he ſhall. be moſt noble: but itit be placed throgh 
humor, or appetite, he borne of ancient bloud, ſnal be more 


honorable: we mult therfore affirme according to Mutius, 
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Of Nobilitie. 
chat to bee noble and worthy of honor, is the ſelfeſame, bet 
ing moſt falſe: for vertuous ations, and not nobilitie, is 
woorthie of honour : and if nobilitie bee honoured, it is not 
in reſpect ol it ſelfe, but as it is preſumed, that ſhee is with 
vertue conioyned: But if to bee noble, is athing divers 
from beeing woorthy of honour who ſeeth not, that Ma- 
tius in his demaunde, hath begunne (as in prouerbe wee 
ſay) a gallon potte, and turning the wheele, like an vnskil- 
full potter, hath finiſhed a cruſe: But leauing Marius, 
with all the other Doctours of the lawe, in their confu- 
fed Chaos, Laffirme that a Prince, how great ſoeuer, cannot 
giue nor take away nobility, if it be ſuch as either we haue, or 
ought to be defined. E 

A Prince may well giue titles, magiſtracie, enfeof- 
ments, place, dignity, and other ſuch like moſt ſpeciall 
honovrs, but hee can neuer effect) that one borne of the 
vulgar ſort, ſnould be diſcended from illuſtrous familie, nor 
that he noble, by the reno vne of his predeceſlors, ſhould be 
borne of baſe and ignoble parents, although he diſhonoured 
him neuer ſo much. In your foundations (added Count Her- 
cole) you diſcuſſe, as though yours were the true definition of 
Nobihtie, which neither Mutius, nor the other doctors by 
you named, would euer grant you, for they vnderſtande this 
tetme nobilitie, much more amply, then doth that Greece 
word Cuguenia ſound : If they ſhould not bele eue mee (fayde 
Darano) yet would they giue credite to authoritie of their 
Emperours,ſeeing Frederickthe ſecond, who beſide his dig- 
nity had the name to be greatly learned, demanded what no- 
bility was: made anſwer, ancient riches, and excellent cu- 
ſtomes: as alſo [S:g;/mond the molt wiſe Emperour, whom a 
man of the 9 him verie welleſtcemed, entrea- 
ting that he would create him noble, made this anſwere, I 
may make you rich, and grant you all manner of immunit ie, 
but noble I can no wayes precure you to be. Leauing au- 
thoritie, and comming to reaſon, either nobilitie is in 


the world from other things diſtant, or elſe with others the 
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ſelfe ſame, as with vertue, riches, prayſe, honour, and 
with other goods internall or external. If it be the ſelfeſame 
with others, then is the diſtinct diſcufiion thereof ſuperflu- 
ous: If it bee from them ſeperate and apart, as particular 
treatic is neceſſrrie, ſo is it as behoouefull to finde out deſi- 
nitions, and eſſentially differences , by which the nature 
thereof may bee knowne, to bee from other thinges diſfe · 
rent. 

The definition being giuen, conformable to the docttine 
of the Philoſopher,is ſuch, as that it ſheweth this excellence 
which wee terme Nobilitie, to bee of different nature 
from all other goods and properties, therefore it is ſuffict- 
entand good, But the nee of Mutius and other 
Doctors, can neither be blamed, nor commended, they ne- 
uex hauing defined, o r given any ſigne thereof, whereby 
wee might diſtinguiſh it from vertue, prayſe, and honour, 
but haue ſo obſcured it, with the colours of other things, 
as that there is no ſight ſo quicke, which is able to compre- 
hend it. Me thinkes(ſayd Count Hercole) that from Mutiur, 
which I haue alſo ſeene, the definition of Nobilitic may 
vetie well bee drawne : for hee affirming that Noble ſig- 
nifieth one woorthic to be knowne, it may be ſayde, that 
Nobilitie is a good, ich malceth another man worthic to 
be knowne. e 

See you not (anſwered Varano) that by this definition, 

vertue, riches, hnor, andbther goods, which make lanother 
man woortkie to bee knowne, are not a whit diſtingui- 
ſhed from Nobilitie, which the Philoſopher ſheweth, ſay- 
ing, That. there be three ſortes of Cittizens ina Commons 
wealth, worthy to be knowne, thoſe be the rich, noble, & ver- 
tuous, and there is no doubt, but one may be rich, popular, 
and vertuous, aud yer no: well borne: and for all this, hee 
ſhall be wortkie to be known. But to return to our purpoſe, 
they greatly abuſe themſelues, who baſclic borne, growe 
proude of receiued Nobilirie, as though the authority of the 
Prince had made them regenerate & borne ane y. Bur what 
ES. EN EEE... 
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{ay you of the Nobilitie, added count Hercole, which the Sig- 
niory of Venice vſually giues to them, that haue performed 


any ſingular benc fit to their common · wealthꝛis not that tru 


Nobilitietas they did to Giacomo Cauallo, of Verona, who was 
created a noble man of Venice, with all his polteritie, forthe, 
egregious vertue, aud valorous attempts, that he per formed, 
in that moſt dangerous warre they hadde with the Geno- 
wayes at Chioggia, and togither with him for the ſelſe ſame 


occafion, they made thirtie pleibean families of the City of 


Venice noble: ennobling thoſe that then liued, as all theyr 
diſcendants perpetually: and they being the ſitſt were gen- 
tlemen, without attending any third or fourth generation. 
It Giacomo Cauallo were in his oune Citie noble (ſayd Varæ- 
no) hee acquired not nobilitie in the Venetian Common- 
welth, but by being made a member of that common wealth 
vnto which hee was vaſſaile, hee attained ſome title and pre- 
eminence of great honour and benefit, in that hee like other 
Gentlemen, might ſtand for all honours, magiſtiacies, and 
digumie. Arid by the reaſons aboue, by vs aileadged, thoſe 
firit who of common people were made noble, were truelie 
honoured : but yet not ennobled with true and perfect no- 
bility : whereuponthey were rather a beginning of Nobili- 
tie to theit poſteritie, then truly noble: and to conclude, 
Princes may by their authority, giue beginning of Nobility 
to a familie, as like wiſe ot diſgrace and ignobilitie, and e- 
ſpecially, when through deſert of vertue they honor good 
men, and for vice, reptoach thoſe wicked, Your conciufion 
(ſaid count Hercules) is ſo cõformable to truth, as I am out of 
al doubt. I haue good cauſe to doubt alſo (ſaid Count Guido 
Calcag.) neither wil it euer ſinke into my head, that nobility 
(as Varano hath ſet down) is in the kind of good things, being 
rather to be nũbred amõꝑſt thoſe ewl, which hinder fe licity: 
in that nobility m him noble, doth no le ſſe poyſon and cor- 
rupt his ſweeteſt contentments, then an other may be, who 
is reiected. Behold a fine paradox (ſaid N arano.) That is a pa- 
dox (replied Calegnini) which is not with ſound reaſon _ 
5 4 panied. 
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Of Nobilitie. 
anied: for how can that be a good. which depriueth of li · 
ertie, and bindeth with hard knots of ſeruitude 2 and who. 
ſeeth not that nobilitie is ſuch, ſeeing he noble, can neitlier 
do nor ſay any thing without conſent of nobilitie? he being 
continually enioyned, to his great diſcontentmẽt, to ſpeake, 
walke, ſtand ſtill, bee appatrelled, vſe wealth, and to per- 
forme all his operations not as he would, but in ſuch ſorte as 
his nobility vrgeth him, with hauing an eie euer to decorum, 
and not to obſcure the glory of his predeceſſors: the wh ich 
cannot by ignobilitie be affirmed, ii that full of molt plea- 
ſant libertie, it giueth licence to the ignoble to liue not only 
after his own minde, but liſcentiouſly to ceaſe vpon al thoie 
contentments, which beaſt pleaſe him, without hauing re- 
ſpect, to time, place, or the dignitie of his predeceſſors. To 
this truth, theſe illuſttous Princes, moſt noble Ladies, and 
honorable Knights, will ready ly giueteltimony; who neuet ; 
more ſweetly taſt theit delights, then when diipoyling them 
ſelues of that proſopopera which this beaſt of nobilitic car- 
rieth about with her, they are apparrelled with Lat liberty, 
which to pleaſing and iocund ignobilitie is euer annexed: 
From hence it proceedeth; that to vs gentlemen in Caine 
uale time, mas king is fo acceptable. in that at our one plea- 
ſure, wee may trans forme our ſelues, ſometimes into the ha- 
bit of a porter, other whiles, of a country man, and ſome- 
times into any other perſon more baſe and vile, taking in- 
credible pleaſure, in immitating their ſpeach and gate, and 
pract ſing their mechanical and licentieus cuſtomes, ſome- 
times freeing our ſe lues from the infolencie of ſeruants and 
boys, which continually run gaping at our tailes, we proue 
how ſweete it is to goalone, nawe running, then leaping, 
ſometimes skipping, by and by laughing: as alſo that wee 
may enter inta any place, without being noted, & execute 
any lenaue ties. Surely if we well conſider, we thall finde, that 
this glorie which is termed nobilitie; is no other but a light, 
which maketh the defects of men noble to euery manney 
eye apparant. Ho many may wee ſay, haue bin, & are the 
; | G83 men 
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men of baſe condition, who haue run a life no leſſe bru tiſſi 
and diſlolute, then Sar danapalus Lidiane * 7 Eilopat er Aegip- 
tian, Heliogabalus and Comoda romaine Emperours, and yet 
hauing beene of baſe qualitie, by the eye of the world, they 
haue not beene diſcouered: whereas on the contrary, of the 
intemperate, and vitious life of thoſe in noble eſtate, bookes 
and whole volumes be repleniſhed. But what ſaye you of 
nobility, ſhe being found (as many times it happenech ) 
coupled with pouertie ? what burthen is more intolera- 
ble | þ+ 7444 
The poore gentleman,not content with that which is ne- 
ceſſary tor ſuſtentation of humane life, ſuperfluous things 
wanting, where with nobilitie is puffed vppe in pride, hee 
yerneth inwardly, and gricuing a thouſand times a day, at his 
noble birth (as he that is aſhamed, to apply himſelfe to baſe 
courſe of life) languiſheth in — miſerie: whereas contra» 
riwiſe the poore mechanicall man, accuſtomed to labour, 
& an homely life, no whit car efull for things ſuperfluous, b 
arte or mechanicall induſtry, preparing thoſe one ly, hic 
are ſufficient for humane lining.leadeth a pleaſant and con- 
tented life:many other reaſons might be produced, to ſhew, 
that nobilitie, is rather in the kinde of thinges wicked, then 
good, which not to appeare a Rhethoritian, I will paſſe o- 
uer: being weltaſlured, that there is not any of theſe moſt 
noble gentlemen,which to tliemſelues are not priuie, ofthe 
truth of this my concluſion, and that repent not them- 
ſelues athouſand times the day, to haue beene noble borne. 
It befitteth not ( ſigniour Come) anſwered Jarano, your no- 
ble minde, nor theſe moſt gentle creatures, which here giue 
care round about vs, to enter into ſo ſiniſter opinion: For 
Nobilitie is not only, not to be recounted among thing: 
wicked, but is a moſt pretious good, by al qualities and con- 
ditions of men, honoted and eſteemed, & ſo far off is it from 
depriuing of libertie, that rather it reacheth a helping hand 
to deliuer from ſeruitude, there being no greater ſerui- 
tude then vice, as before 1 haue ſaide, and the 1 af- 
: me 
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firme, Nobilitie as a moſt cleare ſeeming glaſſe reflecting 
- continually on the cies of him noble, the glorie of his ance= 
ſors valor inuiteth to illuſtrate his mind with vertue, to re- 
ſcmble them, as alſo to ſhun vice. Wherupon Q. Fabius Aa- 
rimus and Scipio were wont to ſay, that beholding the Ima» 
ges of thcir predeceflors, they foyd their mind wonderfully 
inflamed vnto vertue. I confelle ſignior Conte, that Nobili- 
tie is a cleere lampe, which cauſeth wicked actiont, no leſſe 
than good to appeare, and in this reſpect, is principally wor 
thy to be placed in the kinde of things good, for ſhee ſpur» 
reth and enflameth vnto vertue, as wel with feare of infamy, 
as with hope of commendation, wherefore this glorie of 
Nobility not diſcouering it ſelfe, in the operations of them 
ignoble, they want this pricke of feare and reproach, ney - 
ther thinke they themſelues bound to proceed further then 
that their predeceſſors haue performed: and to men noble 
it ſeeme h great opproby, not to attayne at leaſt to the 
boundes, ſet downe vnto them by their firſt founders , and 
therefore in almanner it alwayes falleth out, that in armes, 
and vertuous actions, the moſt ſingular and excellent men, 
be of nobility: For Nature hath inſerted a certaine ſecret 
vertue, in the ſeede of all things, which giueth them force 
and property, to be like the — whence they 
arc deriued: Thewhich is manifeſted, by that wee euerie 
day fee in men, who are borne of ſhape and) proportion, not 
onely like to their fathezs, but alſo reſembling many times, 
their grandfathersandgreat grandfathers.. 

The like is perceived alſo in the race of horſes, bullocks, 
and other creatures, as further euen in trees, that the 
boughes and braunches doe alwayes in a manuer reſemble 
the locke and ti unke of the tree: And if at any time they 
degenerate, it proceedeth from the Husbandmans negli- 
gence. The hike whereof happeneth to menne, who be- 
ing borne, if with good education they bee manured, are 
alwayes in vertue like thoſe from home they do proceede, 
and oftentimes better too . But if they want good N 
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and thoſe that of them ſhould haue a care they become wild 
and ſauage, neuer bringing forth good fruit: I grant alſo, that 

nobilitie in the end ſinketh vader that ponderous weight of 
pouertyʒuotwithſtanding, it he noble, together with riches, 
hath not wholy loſt his genetoſitie of minde, there can not 
want meanes, and honorable courſes for his raiſing vp. three 
of which, in my opinion, are of great moment; one is, by 
conſecrating humſelfe to God, and eue as he by fortune is 
abandoned, ſo with heroycall vertue, to ſhe himſelte a con- 
temner ot the world and fortune: another is, by dedicating 
himſelferothe honorable ſetuice of princes: the third 15,by 
practiſing the moſt noble profeſlion Military. And thete is 
no doubt, but that he noble, hat i euer a ſpecial aduantage o- 
uer him ignoble, although in vertue they be equall. For, if 
there ſhould be two men, who had not by good or bad acti · 
ons, giuen any former trial af themſelves , preſently at it is 
knowne that the one is nobly borne, ind the other not, with 
euery one he ignoble ſhal be leſſe eſteemed, than the other, 
noble; and it is neceſlary, that one 1gnoble, by many ende- 
uours, and in long time, pi int in the minde of inen, a good 
opinion of himſelfe, Which the other in a moment, and on- 
ly by being a Gentleman, hath acquired . Al the ſtanders 

by, confirmed this opinion of Sigmior Hercole. And Count 

Palla Strozz4 , ſeeing that (alcagnino replied no further, I 

would willinglyvnderſtand,ſaid he, from whence this word 

Gentleman hath had his originall; as alſo if it be al one, to 


be noble, and to be a genileman: in that by theſe laſt words 
you vttered, wherein you confound theſe termes, it ſeen eth 
they are the ſelfeſame things. Notwithſtanding 1 lee many, 
who though of meanc qualitie , yet being but well apparel- 
led, they profeſſe gentilitie; and euer they confirmetheir 
ſpeeches, by ſwearing by tlie faith of a Gentleman, this 
making mee doubtful, and ſometimes abſolutely to belecue, 

that to calla Gentleman dooth not properly ſigniſie noble, 
but rather, an honeſt man, and of gentle * K es. And Ja. 
rauo: Touching your firſt demand, Iam of opinion, that iy 

| wor 


word Gentle was deriued from the Latine, as alſo the grea- 
ter part of thoſe termes,which in our. vulgar tong wee com- 
monly vſe: For gentle, among the Latins,fignificth as much 
as, of the ſelfeſame familie; and in like maner,they were cal- 
led gentle, Who had the ſelfeſame name, as we reade in Ci- 
cero,whoſpeaking of Tullius Haſtilius, calleth him gentle, and 
writeth in his Topickes, that they be gentle, who amongſt 
themſclues are of one name, aud haue their originall from 
free men, whoſe predeceſſors haue neuer indured ſervitude. 
Whereuppon wee may gather, that this woorde gentle, 
agreeth with no other, but with perſons of noble fami- 
lies: And therefore I iudge, that this worde, which in 
olde time ſignified thus much, that|this man was noble, to- 
8 with him of ſuch a familie, and theſe men were no- 
ble with thoſe ef another familic,colarging now ſomewhat 
his ſignification, generally noteth vnto vs, that one noble is 
ſom what more, and as amongſt the m they were called gen- 
tle, who deſcended ot noble Emilie, ſo now thoſe noble ate 
called Gentlemen: fo that wee may conclude, the name ob 
1 to be proper to him noble, and that to one igno- 

le it can no wayes be applied. To the ſecond demand, not- 
withſtanding, Daut, Petrarch, and Boccace, haue indifferent- 
ly vſed theſe two terms, Noble and Gentle: yet do I make 
ſore difference betwixtthem , and holde opinion, that the 
name of gentleman hath a farre more reſtrained ſignificati- 
on than this word, noble, and that a gentleman ĩs he, who by 
the Philoſopher is called Gezeos, as much as to ſay, Jour 
nouts, in whom appeares, not only the vertue of kinde, but 
alſo that of his proper ſelfe: for though as I ſaide, the name 
gentle is proper to him noble, yet without vextue, he ſhal e- 
uer be an vn worthy poſſeſſor thereof: and therefore I thus 
conclude, that the man noble without vertue, and he vertu- 
ous without nobilitie, can neuer properly be termed a gen- 
tleman. Then, as your concluſion ſtandeth with reaſon(ſaid 
Srroz24) ſo doe Iconiecture, that the number of true Gen- 
tlemen is very ſmall, Where as on the contrary the multitude 
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of themis infinite, who vſurpe this title : ( being not onely 
men noble yitious, and the iznoblc yertuous, but alſo, who» 
ſoeuer by meane of wealth can live idlely, although hee bee 
moſt ignoble and vitious, profe fleth himſelfe x gentleman, 
ſo that if any man ſhould obiect yntohim, Thou arte not a 
Gentle mau, preſently, as if hee had receiued ſome nctable 
iniurie, he would make anſwer with the lye: neither would 
he refuſe combate vpon this quarel,asbeing erſwade d, that 
hee foughr; in a iuſt cauſe. Your opinion, ſayd Farana, is 
conformable to that the Philoſopher ayeth, which is, that 
all men, in wordes, vſutpe ve. tue, and nobilitie, but of ſuch 
as be truely noble and good, there is not twentie, in any one 
place, to be found. This demaund of Count Pala, plc aſed 
al the knights aud gentlemen very well: and the anſwere, 
thereunto, of Daraus, was higlily commended. When Ca. 
waliere G nal: You hitherto] Signior Hercules, have ſo plen- 
ufully and particularly diſcourled of nobilitie, as from this 
day forward we may thinke that there re mameth not an 
90 furthet, vhich vpon this argument can bee i xi 
yet {er al this ſhall I not bee Fully ſatisfied, if you ſer not 
downe, ſome diſtinct information of the degrees of Nobili- 
tie: for that is no true not ſufſicient cauſe; of ones beeing 
more noble than another, in that the antiquitie and number 
of his predeceſſors is the greater, as in the beginning it ap- 
peereth you would haue inferred: for being o it would fol- 
lo, that a priuate gentleman,whoſe bloud were more aun- 
tient, than that of a 2 King, 2 25 thould then either king 
or duke be more noble: the which as an iaconuenience to 
me, wold neuet be yeelded you, l deſire you ther ſote tou- 
ching this point to runne ouet the degrees of nobilitie Ca- 
rano made anſwer , It appeateth to be a ſubiect proper va- 
to the Ciuilians, for a parte of iuſtice, beidg, conuerſant in 
in diſtributing g puniſhments, rewards, a and honours, it is ICs 
quiſite that the Civibans ynderſtand diſtinc̃ily and d:\culle 
of degrees of nobilitie, to the end that with ht. and 
equal proportion, they may conferre their dignitits, titles, 
and 
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and preeminentes, whereof Nobilitie ſeemeth principally 
worthie. . Notwithſtanding, to giue you ſatisfaction, buil- 
ding vppon my foundations :Þ&dwide nobility into fiue de- 
grees or orders, Ihs firſt aſc ending is them noble, who ha- 
uing taken original of riches & indifferent vertue, neuer en- 
creaſed nor dimmiſhe d, are called private Gentlemen. I he 
{ccond is, of thoſe wito arc honored further with noble en- 
feafments,as al ſo with turiſdi tion and title of Counts. I lis 
third haue equall iuiiſdiction, with title ſome hat more e- 
mine nt, and ate called Marqueſſes. The fourth is the dig- 
nitie of Dukes : the fift aud higheſt is that of Kings. Thele 
degrees, haue amongſt the. nſelues like proportion of nobi- 
litic, as in them of vertue there is ſuppoſed. Sceing honours 
& prerogatiues, are ;mparted to nobilitie corteſpon dent to 
the vertue, which in their kind is preſumed to bee: the ſicit 
degree therefote grounded on indifferent vertue, is inferior 
to all the reſt: and the laſt, wherein vertue heroycall is ſup- 
poſed, being that of kinga (called for the ſame reaſon by 
Homer, ſhie phe ards of people)is molt ſuperiour: the other 
three bee part inferiour, part ſuperiour: ſeeing the ſecond 
more noble then the firſt, muſt giue place to the third, 
fourth,and fift: the third ſuperiour to the firſt and ſecond, q 
ſhall give preeminence to the fourth and fift, the fourth, 
before tlie othet three inferiors, ſhall y eede preeminence to 
the fift. | pleat 
It I conceiue yourightly (added Gz4/nguo) you would 
ſay that private Gentlemen muſt giue place to Countes, 
Counts to Marqueſſes , Alerts to Dukes, Dukes to 
Kings, and this ſtandeth with reaſon. Although in Germany 
it may bee through abuſe, 2 goe before Marque ſ- 
ſes: as allo in the kingdome of Naplis, Princes before dukes, 
Tothis title of Pri nceſſaid Jarano) I haue afcribed no par- 
ticular degree of nobilitie, conſidering it is an attribution to 
al great Lords, & that diſtinguiſheth not one potẽtate from 
anothet, but the prince from his ſubiects: & if it be particu- 
larly aſcribed, it agreeth as ſcemes, to the eldeſt ſons of kings 
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and Dukes : I belceue alſo(ſaid gui uo that not without 
ſome ſpecial reaſon, you haue omitted the principalleſt de- 
gree of Nobilitic, whereunto all thoſe nobſe, and moſt no- 
ble, doe willingly giue place, and that is the degrees of the 
Emperour and Pope. The Emperour as Emperour, and the 
hie prieſt as Pope, cannot concurte (anſwered Varano) with 
the definition of nobilitie, nor make any order of nobilitie: 
and I ſay, as Emperor, or Pope: For there is no impediment, 
but that one choſen Empetour, or Pope, may come of royal 
and molt noble ſtocke, which may manifeltly appeare vnto 
you, ſeeing a man brings nobilitie from his mothers womb, 
but ſo can he not bring with him, either the Empire, or 
Popedome, ech of theſe degrees being diſpoſed by election 
and not by ſucceſsion: but a man may be borne,a Marques, 
a Duke, or a King, ſpeaking of ſuch principalities and king- 
domes as come by ſucceſsion. And though Emperours goe 
before Kings, and the Pope not only before Kings, but alſo, 
before the Em perour himſelfe: of this, nobilitie is not the 
cauſe, but their dignitie, the whichnoteth in thoſe ſubiects 
ſo great excellencie of vertue as 1s woorthy of all ſuperemi- 
nencie. Howe can it be, replied qualinguo, but if the Empe- 
rour and Pope, haue prerogatiue to diſtribute the greateſt 
titles oſ nobilitie, conſidering they may make, Counties, 
Marqueſſes, Dukes and Kings, that they ſhould not be no- 
ble, yea and molt noble themſelues? And Darano: I proued 
vnto you by liuely reaſons, that no Prince, how mighty ſoe- 
uer, can giue neb1litie, although he may adorne, and ampli- 
fie it, with titles, enfeoſments, and honors, which be the re- 
wards, not ſo much of nobilitie, as vertue: but if I ſhoulde 
graunt you, that the Emperoui or Pope, might make an o- 
ther man noble, yet coulde you not conclude for this, that 
they were to be recounted in the number of thoſe noble: for 
rhe Sunne alſo is of power to produce heate in theſe inferi- 
our bodies, yet the Sunne (if wee will give credite to the 
Philoſopher) is not hote himſelfe. Very wel (ſaid Cual.) I 
now vnderſtand you, your meaning is, that the Emperor and 
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be noble virtually, but not formally (to vie theſe ſcholaſtical 
termes) which hath no other ſignification, but that they in 
one ſort more excellent the thoſe noble themſelues, poſſeſſe 
nobilitie, at they that haue the authoritic to create & aug- 
ment Nobilitie: and for this I reſt ſatisfied, although I de- 
ſire yet to vnde rſtand ſomewhat further, whether in everic 
one of theſe orders of nobilitie, there bee degrees of more 
and leſſe, or if all thoſe that ate ofthe ſelfe ſame degree and 
order, be equally noble: ſo that amongſt them no prece- 
dence oecurreth. In that thoſe noble of the ſelfeſame order, 
(anſwered Varano) when they mecte togither, cannot ſer all 
vpõ one ſeat, nor be compretiended in one place & citcuite. 
being neceſſarie, that one muſt needes fit on the right hand, 
another on the left, one aboue, and another vnderneath: ſo 
is it tequiſite for the giuing of due place to euerie one, that 
ſome circumſtances of better and worſe, bee conſidered, 
which circumſtance and difference forall this, thall not bee 
ſpecificall, nor change the nature or ſubſtance of the thing, 
but rather be vniuetſall and general, to all the orders of No- 
bilitic:: And ſurely it is verie conuenient, that amongſt pri - 
uate gentlemen, there be no account at al made of this dif- 
ference, or precedence : for beſides the decency for yong 
men togiue place to the elders, it i furthet liberal educati- 
on, and noble courte ſie, for one Gentleman to honour ano- 
ther, labouring euer to aſsigne him the ſuperiour place, but 
e there is ſpeciall returning made of 
it, and often times queſtion is mooued, touching preemi- 
nence. And what is the difference? (ſayde Cualinguo.) 

In my iudgement | (anſwered Yarano) t he differences are 
of two ſorts, which iu al orders of Nobilitie, be worthie to 
be equally counterpeaſed, aud whereunto in al reaſon, pre- 
eminence is to be giuen: one is, antiquity of bloud, thats, 
the number of worthie pre deceſſors, the other is, that Nobi- 
lity which is termed the foure diſcentes, that is, of thoſe 
who diſcend from foure generations, not onely of men, but 
alſo of women noble, and this kind of nobiluie is ſo highly 
Hh 3 eſte e; 
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eſtcem?din Spaire, as that the Catholike King £iueth the 
Knighthoode or order of Saint Zamer,' to none but ſuch no + 
ble , as belidesthe demerite of their one proper vertue; 
proue alſo this lineal diſcentioſs Gulinguo replied no move, 
and ſignior Herculet nom weary of diſcourſiag, linking he 
Had ſufſiciently ſatisſied the Queenes commaundeme nt, 
vould haue giuen place to ſome other recreation, and con- 

tem meat but the Que ene beckened to Sighior Antonio Ba- 
ri ano called the Greeke; to come before her, who being a- 
rived that day, ſtoode by in a dorner ot the toome to heare 
this argument, and ſmiliug commandced him, that hee alſo 
ſhould moue ſome doubt, and oppugne Signior Hercules. 
This man is an honorable Cittzen of Scio, who after the 
T urkes occupying of that Iland, not being able to endure 
the hard ſeruitude of theſe Barbarians, came into-Trabe, and 
knowne in Ferrara for one learned, hee was intertained by 
his highnes, with a ſtipend, and had the publike reading of 
the greeke tongue committed vnto him: and further, being 
of pleaſant and iocund conuerſatiõ, as one that tałeth great 
deliglit in facet ieſtes, being audatious to vtter hib opinion 
in any argument, hee is therefore moſt acceptable to alhthe 
nobilitie of the cittie, but e ſpecially to women: hauing ther - 
fore done dutie tothe Queene, he ſpake after this ſort. It 
were eaſie for me (moſt famous Queeue) it hauing bee ne 
very doubttull, to contradictꝭ whatſoeuer hath beene deli · 
uered by ſigaior Hercules, but becauſe it wanteth not much 
ot ſupper time, | willonly alleadge, ho I cannot tollerate, 
that omen, being moſt imperfect creatures, ſhould haue a- 
ny part in nobilitie, as he rather like a ſicophaut and fhatte- 
rer, then a ſincere approouet ot truth. without auy ſhame at 
all hath affirmed ; he to himſelſe knowing very wel, that he 
ſpealceth both againſt reaſon, and common vſe : which qac- 
knowledge nobilitie from no other but the man, and that de- 
ſeruedly: for tlie female ( if the pluloſopher be worthy of 
credit) is no other then an imperfe& male, framed through 
che error of nature: who intendeth euer to taſhion male, & 
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a weman compared to a man, hath the hike; proportion, as 
there is, betwixt ſence, and reaſon; and to atgue ſome what 
more effectually, it is a thing certaine, & by the ſame philo- 
ſopher affirmed, that in generatio of mã, male giueth forme, 
and female matter : this concluſion alſo in al vniuerſities is 
receiued, that al deformitie, and imperfection, in any thing 
generate, proceedeth from matter, as on the contrary, all 
good properties depend on forme: neither for any gtherre- 
ſpect, are incorporeal ſubſtances excellenter than thoſe cor - 
poreal, but that theſe with matter are conioynd, & the other 
from it altogether ſeparate; which being true, how can it be 
al firmed, that a woman, who by adminiſtriog matter, is the 
cauſe of al impet fectiõ, ſhuld giue to a man the leaſt ſhadow 
of nobilitiet That a woman hath no pait in nobility, & that 
{he wholy dependeth on the man, the lawes and records of 
Roman Emperors do confirme: and amongſt other, there is 
a text in F/{pime, where we reade, that hus bandes bring theic 
wiues, excellent dignitie, as alſo their fathers doe tlie like, 
chile they com to he maried with men of common fort: be- 
ſides this, there is a record of Autom. that the women born ot 
Conſolar, or Pretorjan fathets may retaine the gentilitic of 
their ſtocke, being maried to nohle men, and not of priuate 
condition, as allo there is another teſtimoniall of Valente and 
Dalentino, that wines may be honora le, though ignoble, & 
be enobled according to tlie nobilitie of their busbands;hur 
aftcrwards,if they take an husband of meanex condition, de- 
rived oftheir dignity, they follow the quality of their huſ- 
— * who ſecth not that from theſe lawes and recordes, a 
moſt infalible concluſion mry be drawne,that women haue 
not any part in nobilitie: but follow the nobilitie & quali- 
tie of man, as the ſhadow doth the body: So that of them- 
ſelues if they haue no nobilitie, how caathey place it vp- 
on an other? Wherefore Signior Hercules, laying aſide a- 
dulation, and the ouer great defire you haue of their grace, 
and fauour, ſincerely con'efle the ttueth, and exclnde wo- 
men, as moſt unpeffect ereatures, from this eſteemed and 
ke Leda embraced 
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embraced condition, which we cal Nobility:Signior Zariſa. 
»o( moſt excellent Queen) (aid Daruno) putting confidence 
in a poetical & vaine fable, that women naturally loue where 
they are not beloued, & eſteeme greatly of ſuch as cõtemne 
them, by reiecting women openly, laboureth to ſatisfie the 
great deſire he hat ofthem to be belouedand re pare d:But 
as in cenſuring the natural diſpoſitions of womẽ, he is decei- 
ued, and as he boldly — ſlaunder for truth, ſo hope 
I, that in vaine he deſireth their grace and fauor : Iaffirme 
therefore, that women moſt beautiful and perfect creatures, 
may, not only enoble themſelues, but further with their pro- 
per vertue, make another partaker of Nobility, & that they, 
as to forme man, ſo to accompliſh him entirely noble, ate 
molt neceſlary:I yeeld that nobility principally depende th 
on manzbut ſo I adde withall: that the nobility of a woman 
ſo greatly importeth, as that he cannot be counted perfectly 
noble, who ſhalbe borne of a baſe woman: neither will vſe 
any other armes in ſubduing'you; then your owne : For it is 
true, that in the ſeede of man, life is potentially conteined. 
which is forme: & bloud inthe womis wombe is the matter, 
wherof the body 15 formed, fo that the ſoule from man, and 
the body from woman, haue their original: But further alſo 
Jauerre, that if noble forme, Halbe brought ro noble matter 
the thing compoũded wil be perfectly noble: but if the mat- 
ter be baſe, not withſtãding the forme be noble, the compotd 
wil not be abſolutly noble, hut ſhal want one Nx of no- 
bility being that of matter. Tell me in earneſt, ſignior Auto- 
nio would you not more reſpect theimage of Cæſar in gold, 
then the ſame, & by the ſelfeſame hand, engrauen in lead, or 
braſſe? and this would you do, neither for the form which is 
is the ſame, nor in teſpect of the artificer being al one, but 
only for the matter which is more beautiful, and excellent. I 
graunt you that material, add; corporal things be lefle excel- 
lentthen thoſe immaterial and corporeal:as alſo that matrer 
15 a cauſe of impertection, as ſhe is the ſubiect of alteration, 
ttanſmutation, and inſtabilite in things not 3 
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withſtanding comparing ef the marerialland corruptible 
thinges en rg other, they which haue more pure, and 
better diſpoſed matten do queſtionleſſe proue the much 
more worthy and excellent things; which the Philoſopher 
here confirmeth, ſaying, that in all thinges herein matter 
is required, the better matter ſhalbe tlie mot e beautiful, and 
excellent will they fall Re their purpoſe, 
if it be true, that the ſoule followeth the tempetature ofthe 
body, as the learneder ſort affirme, and as wee our ſelucs 
haue experience, how can you denie, that the temperature 
of the body, giuen by woman, ſlould not be of great momẽt 
to the framing of nobilitie, as well as etheſtiall influence, ſee- 
ing the minde, if it haue a body euill tempered, and inclined 
to vice, can hardly be tefplendant by thoſe vertues, here- 
vppon nobilitie is grounded: You cannot denie, and I know 
it aſſuredly, but that the body made by woman: hath parte 
in nobilitie (although it adminiſtreth matter) ſeeing wee 
perceiue, that dayly from the qualities of the body, as from 
manifeſt caracters and Ae we vſually progno- 
ſticate another mans conditions, in that the ſhape, counte- 
nance, geſtures, and motions of the body, many times pro- 
ture vs to know a man or a woman,not fo much as euer ſeen 
by vs afore, to be noble, or ĩguoble. You ſay that womi is an 
imperfect man; admit I ſhould grant you this, which not- 
withſtanding is falſe, yet would I affirme that this imper- 
fection isngt ſubſtantiall, but accidentall: for the Philoſo- 
pher intendeth not, that ſhe ſhould be leſſe reaſonable, then 
manz but calleth her, imperfect man, in that ſhe wanteth bur 
one thing only to be man, and this thing is of no importance 
to humane perfection: ſo that as the being more then wo- 
man, giveth not perfection to man, ſo dotli not the beeing 
leſſe then man bring imperfection to woman: altho 1 
thinkee it as far off from truth, that woman is a defect or na- 
ture, or formed againſt her iutention, as I indge it fal e aud 
vntrue, that nature mimdęth not the preſeruatſon of humane 
Kinde ich no leſſe by womã, then by i made Pe, 
ti 31 Vy ©: ITE 7 Wet 2; 4 > þ 77 J * wa . 
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tual: whereofthe philoſopher aduiſing himſelfe, in the ſelfe- 
fame booke, he addeth, that nature, inteutiue to-yniverſall 
good, with ſpecial prouidence, faſmnoneth, ſometimes male; 
and ſometimes female. The defects of nature, bee no other 
but monſters, and ſeldome are produced; women are ſo far 
off from being monſters, that of all thinges vnder heauen, 
there is not any one more excellent or beautifull; Who not 
ſeldome, and in ſmall number. but in farre greater multitude 
then men, are preduced into the worlde, through ſingular 
grace and fauor, of e and gentle nature, and by the au- 
thor himſelte of nature. Confeſſe therfore your offence, ſig· 
nior Antonio, and demand pardon; for your VIpian in thoſe 
imperiall recordes by you cited, ſhal nt be ſufficient to mit. 
tigate the leaſt dramme of thoſe puniſhments, which from 
theſe Lad) es hang ouer your head, in defence of whom a- 
gainſt the lawes and recordes by you alledged, I will intro- 
duce the authoritic of Virgil, and a decree, of the-mgſt pru- 
dent Venetian commonwealth, for manifeſtation how great 
a portion women haue innobility,Yire/ſpeaking of Dranes, 
ſaith: Thus man hit noble raca, by mother tocke meſt ſure, 

For by the father ſide baſe was he, and obſcure. 

Who ſeeth not, that by thele verſes, Virgil intendeth, that 
women ſhould , not only haue a part in nobilitie, but fur- 
ther, that by themſe lues tlicy are ſufficiẽt to giue noble deſ- 
cent. The Venetian decree, commandeth, that the ſonnes 
of a baſe woman, although borne in lawtul matrimony, ſhal 
not be accepted to the trial of nobilitie, neither in any forte 
be admitted to their magiſtracies, and councels; thoſe woſti 
prudent and neble Signiors imagining(as truly they tay) 
that without the nobilite, and generoſitie of mothers, no- 
bilitie in children! cannot ba pre ſerued immaculate. If wo- 
men, added the Greeke, be incapable of thoſe vertues, that 
make men noble, & famous, ho can it be, that they ſhould 
haue any part in e N03 peraduentwwe,youthink, 
that the praiſe of needle an ſpandle,deſcrnedly grdained 
to women, are amongſt all liberall artes, the mgſtnoble. 
And Uarano: The needle, and ſpindle vſed ef women wilh- 
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out auariee, as they are noble and commendable exerciſes, 
fo be they no impediment, but that they may proportio- 
nably be capable ot al thoſe yertues, as wel to cuſtomes ap- 
pertaining, as tothe minde which concur with men: ſeeing 
they want none of thole faculties nor any of the inſtru. 
mẽts, which the mind imploieth in vertuous operations. But 
if God and nature, neuer made any thing in vaine, as all the 
wiſc affirme , then we cannot ſuppoſe, that vnderſtanding 
lenſes as wel interior, as exterior, and alſo the corporeall 
inſtrumentes that women haue like to men, bee made in 
vaine, and that they as wel as men, may not vſe the ſame in- 
ſtruments for the acquiring of prudence, knowledge, wiſe- 
dome; and finally, for the practiſing of any liberall att: ther- 
fore the diuine Philoſopher, in fafour of women, ia his 
common wealth, by liucly reaſon, laboureth to preoue, that 
women are apt to al thoſe things, whervnto men accommo- 
date themſelues, as alſo are capable of heroicall vertue : and 
Plutarch made a book of the vertu & excellency of women 
And although the Philoſopher affirmerh, that betwixt 
women and men there is the like proportion, as betweene 
ſence and reaſon t yet intendeth he not by this, that a man 
ſhould be reaſonable, & a woman depriued of reaſon : but 
hee dilating of domeſticall ſocietie, minding to inferre, that 
as ſence naturally mult obey, and reaſon command, ſo in the 
beſt gouerument of an houſe; a woman naturally ſhould o- 
bey, & a man command. And this iuriſdiction which a man 
hath ouer a womã, ſaith he, ought tobe a ciuil, & not ſeruile 
dominion”: and a little afterwards, he addeth, that tho gh a 
woman haue not mortall vertues in that perfection as hath a 
man, yet notwuhſtanding, that ſhee alſo is indued with fot- 
titude, iuſtice, temperance, & with that prudence, Which of 
it (elf is ſufficient to obey well, towardes him that knows 
eth as well howe to commaunde. Although women, re- 
plied the Greeke, haue in them thoſe poynres by you de- 
liuered, yet are they with ſo many other euill qualities ac- 
companied, as that hardly they can mo any thing * 
* 12 
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As they that are naturally cold, of bodies tender, ſoſt, & over 
delicate, nature hauing framed them, rather for procteation 
of man,than for any other effect: ſeeing in all other reſpeRsy 
theyare but impedimets;therfore Cato faid,that if the world 
could be without woman, our conuerſation ſhould be like 
vnto God: this great wiſe man, by this minding to inferre, 
that man living in the company of ſo imperfect a creature, 
he could not but leade a miſerable life. But that you fignior 
Hercules beleeue not, that I vtter as we prouerbially ſay, no- 
thing but wind, and that I am rather a ſlaunderer, than a re- 
porter of trueth, heare what the Philoſopher ſaith, de ſerib- 
ing the nature of women: Woman ĩs apt to mourning» la- 
mentation and delpaire : ſhe is enuious, ſlaunderous, bitter, 
obſtinate, penſiue, impudent, a liùr, ſiouthful, fearful, and ca- 
ſie to be deceiued: And the Philoſopher in the ſixt of his 
lawes affirmeth, that feminine ſex is ſo wicked, and by na- 
ture ſo malitious, as that hardly it can be brought in ſubiec- 
tion vnder the lawes. What thinke you of the commendati- 
ons theſe Philoſophers attribute to women? are they not 
ſuſficient to {Lew, ho w worthy they be, to haue an part, or 
preeminence, in nobility?Defend them as much as you wil, 
for you ſhal neuer make me beleeue, that of an afle; may be 
made a gallant courſer. Ifat this day (anſwered Varano) al 
writings were not replepiſhed,with the praiſes of women, I 
would contend: with magnificent phraſe to ſet foorth the 
greatnes of their vertue:ſeeing the exãples ot heroical ver» 
tue in women, ancient, and of theſe times is no leſſe to be ob- 
ſerued, then in men, but confidering their commendations 
are alteady well knowne, i notnow my intention to play 
the Orator : one ly as a defendey of equitie, I will affirme fo 
much, as may ſuffice for the bridelingiof your maledictions. 
It is true, and I denie it not, Signior Antonin, that the author 
of nature, minding to placelthe flower of beauty in women, 
faſhioned them, witha beautifull, ſoft, and delicate body, to 
the end that, together wich che ſeals of Perun delight 
ro feeling, they might inflame in man that deſire which cau- 
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panie vs, and with their great beautie, euer eee be- 
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their familie with one wil and conſent. And Hefroder contras 
rie ro Catoes ſeuexitie, ſayd, that three things to a man were 
Veric neceffary,an houtc,a wife, and a yolce ofgxen , min 
ding to teſtific,that doineſtical conuerſation with a Woman 
was neceſſarie for the good and happie life of a mani; And tlie 
Philoſopherin his Oeconomikes, ſaith, that the husband 
who eſteeneth not his wife, is no leſſe ingrate; then hee, 
which contemneth his benefactot: by thisinfetring , that 
woman is not only a comfort, but alſo to man a ſpecial bene - 
fit. Seeing the honeſt & chaſte woman is, not only a compa- 
nion to her hulband in his bed & contentmentt, but further, 
an eaſe to his labors, in his aff lictions, a comfort, in his infire 
mities a medicament, full of louing and affectionate ſerui- 
tude, neither can man, without the aſsiſtance ofthe woman, 
gouerne well his houſe, ſeeing whatſoe uer the man getteth 
abroad, ſhe faithfully diſpoſeth & preſerueth in the houſe. 


But whom wilt wee belecuc, if we gine no credite to expe» 


rience?Do not we our ſelues find, that without women, there 
is no pleaſure or eete contentment to be taſted, as ney; 
who with their ſiycetnes , tewperthe bitterof this our life, 
the which without women would be more ruſticall and in- 
culte, then that of the moſt wilde & ſauage beaſts, they re- 
moouing from our hearts, vile and baſe thoughts, caſc vexa- 
tions, miſeries, and thoſe turbulent cares, that often accom- 


fore our eies, the image of diuinity, ſo far off are they from 
withdrawing vt frõ worthie enterptiſes, that rather they ſtir 
vp our wits, & exalt thẽ to knowledge of ; qe & higheſt 
things. But this your deprauatis is exceeding great,Signior 
Antonio, ſeeing, to procure credit to your calumniations,you 
vſe the Philoſophers authority, in ſiniſter ſence, who thogh 
deſcribing thenature of womẽ, he placeth in the, the exceſſe 


of ſome wicked inclination, yet doth he not altogither free 


men froth them:but which is worſe, you a r, diſpẽſer 
of their rebukes, & in theit commendations, moſt couetous, 


ſpend many ſuperfluous wetdes, in diſcouering their yices, 
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malgnantly concealing their N yet your own, 
conſcience rome ee in the lame place by you cited. he 
deſeribeth women to be more merciful than men, bettet re- 
ore 5 ſober: And Pluo in 
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en in the fiftofhis Commonwealth, eſteeme; wo- 
mad: in a maner eq all in yertue with man who, ordained, 
thar the government of the we the magiſtracies, as well 
70 Warte, 28 peace, and all other offices, ſhould be common 
e men and women: :and [the Philoſopher lthough he 
ſteeme not woman in euery teſpect. equal with man, not- 
wi ſtanding, propottionable, hearenbuterh vntothem, 
1 1 1 e e fortitude;buti if without preiudicing 
oy Iikuld Branry ou, that womenaturally were inclinigg; 
to ſome vice l wouldalfo affirme,. thatthey ate ſo uff the 
more to be recomended, by how ach 7 the wice 
ked inclinations, theylme vertuouſly. Here os RT 

The Greekebecing 3 out to ues as heg who 
werdy the Bay, 72 | i144 fea miling [ai ich Js A 
fake proceed nc no furth 170 8 7755 Boie babe contented 
with what you hane hi ther o ſpoken in re rochof women, 
to the et 1d theſe 1 who heer re. roun: [about.; attend, de- 
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the Duke, with the reſt of die Court: arrjued : the Quetfie 
riſing vp. all departed td tlie — lodging, where was 
prepared a mvſt melodioùs Confort. of divers muſicall in- 
ſtrumems & ſweet voyces; "which conſort continued ay 
part of the ſopper: : the tables taken vp, ſome time was pet 
in diuers pots, & other ptealint relaxations: whe the ke 
perceſuiig the aire due rcaſt with moſt obſcure cloudes, aud 
chat the windet with 95485 FBlaſts,chreatned, continual and 
powring raines, iti preiagice of their pleaſures , in hunting 
and fiſhing, we orderto ſet fotwarde the morning, follow- 


ing: Hrs htetmes therefore fling beritnes, and hearing the 
Srdinarie dune Te ſhirnſoſfe with the cel: 
lent ducheſſe, the Fay Dan, de arfia, 10 Lady Dema BYa- 


dimante; with the dames of the ( Court, in à moſt ſumptuous 
Barke, cauſing Were be app Ee forthe L. adie 
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ced, who after modeſt refuſall, in the ende accepted this ho- 
nour and Empire: Euerie one ſtoode doubtfulſ, expecting 
what the new Queene would command, for entertainment 
of tkat euening, when ſhe, after ſome indifferent meditatis, 
ſaid: Amongſt al the goods termed external, or of fortune, 
me thinks, that after honor, riches holdes the chiefeſt place, 
we ſeeing by experienſe, that riches in a mauer of al men are 
deſired, they iudging, that nothing is more proportionable 
to kmank etc an riches] cherfore conſidering, that 
the other day honor, and yeſterday nobilitie was very well 
diſcufſed, prouided, I thought, that this ule be acceptable 
to the company, I would make election of him, who to day 
ſhould diſcourſe of riches: and I beleeue this would not bee 
reatly fromthe purpoſe, Signior Hercules Varano, hauing 
y liuely reaſons auetred, that riches are the ſupportance, & 

to 

a 


ſtay of Nobilitie. Then all the ſtanders by began to ſa 
the Queen & among thẽſelues, that this could not but 
moſt pleaſing and profitable diſcourſe : and they were very 
inſtant, that ſhe would commaund, who might thereof in- 
treate. The,Queene therefore turning to 5 — Hercole 
Taſſone, a Gentleman of good cuſtomes, and with good lct- 
ters adorned. You S:1gntor Conte, ſaid ſhe, fhall be the man, 
who mult yndertake this enterpriſe, to diſcourſe of riches : 
prouided, it may bee lawfull for any that will, to contradict 
you in all thoſe things, which to them ſhall not ſeeme alow- 
able or conuenient: as alſo, that you in like maner be enioy- 
ned to make anſwer, according to the begun methode and 
courſe . Seeing it ſo pleaſeth your Highneſſe (renowmed 
Queene) ſaid Count Hercole, that I, among ſo many of grea- 
ter worth than my ſelte, ſhould be he to vndettake this bur- 
den & charge, not to oppugne your Highneſſe iudgement, 
which I eſtecme far aboue my owne;I neither can, or wil in 
any fort refuſe it: and ſo much the more willingly wil I ac- 
cept of it, by how much it is permitted any one to contradict 
me. : For having {as the reward of my barren inuention) 
little or nothing at al to bring forth, riches in my hands may 
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eaſily fall into ertie, and becom « bes Iv, if theſe : 4 
baden ge! lentifull pens Phew, do not ſuſtain & 


reduce them to their proper end. Heere 2. e te 
h imſelfe, began ee in this manner. 
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lere be Come rife excellent Queene)who 

> having imployed their whole endeuor in ac- 
45 q quiring of riches ; and after wardes, either 
2 8 chro ugh hard fortune, or by their own pro- 
b per de lefects Finally conſtrained to liue poore· 
Iy, not knowing how to bee reuenged, play the hypocrites; 
and ſhewing themſclues contemners of riches, by filling o- 
ther mens eares with their blame and reproach, terme ri- 
ches, the mother of arrog ancie; inſdlencie, andi intemperance 
affirming laſt ofall, with Diagenet the Cinicke, that vet tue 
cinnot abide with riches. I both euer was, and am now more 
then cuer, farre off from thejr opinion, and holde this as a 
firme concluſion, that a mati in this worlde, cannot enioy a 
perfect and good lite, without riches: conformable to which 
my opinion, aſtigning the proper definition of riches, I af- 
firme. that it is no other, but an heape and collection of all 
ſuch inſt rumentes, and meanes, which to the ſuſtentation, 
benefit, and orname nt of an houle, and ciuill life, are necef 
ſafe; without which, man cannot be called petfeQly hap- 
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pie: & therefore I ſay, it is an heape of al thoſe inſtruments; 
kes any of thele failing, a man cãuot abſolutely be coun- 
ted rich: as alſo|Laffirme, that without riches a ciuill man 
can not bee happy it beeirg the principall inſtrument 
where with to exerciſe vertue; and therfore riches is no leſſe 
worthy, by men to be eſteemed, than it is: theſe 1nſtrumenes, 
which gathered togither, make that heape, which we call ri. 
ches, is diuided into ſeauen partes, that is, poſſe ſoions, cattell, 
houſes, mony, ie wels, rich furniture, and ſetuants:poſſeſsions 
& cattell, ſerue for ſuſtentation of humane life: houſes, mo- 
ney and ſeruants for benefit: pretious ie wells, and rich fur- 
niture for otrnament. He then may truely be ſaid to be rich, 
who hath ſufficient, land, mony, heards, flocks, and of al other 
ſorts of creatures, aſwel commodious as delectable: hee that 
hath a conuenient and faire houſe, rich furniture, as well in 
ve ſtments as ornaments of the houſe: and that poſſeſſethi al 
theſe things ſecurely and iuſtly, be ing his after ſuch a pro- 
pertie, as that he may ſel or beſtow them at his pleaſure, ind 
ſhall generally vſe all theſe things,partly for commoditie, a- 
lotting ſome of the other onely to oruament and content- 
ment: Let him haue therefore, his ſarmes and poſleſsions 
both fruitful, and beautifull : ſeeing fruitfulnes ſhal turne to 
his benefit, and beauty to his pleaſure, and contentment: It is 
then requiſite, they be planted and graffed with goodly 
rowes of vines, and fruitfull trees, and neare vnto them, a 
fine ſummer houſe, with gardens, faire orcharde, plea- 
ſaunt, and ſhadowy groues, of which orchards, and gardens, 
he ſhall not make any emolument of importance, but onely 
vſe them for pleaſure and delight: I conclude therefore 
(moſt excellent Queene) that who in ſo many commodi- 
ties ſhal be aboundant, may be terwed fortunate and happy, 
if hee be alſo of them a faithfulldeſtributer and diſpenſer. 
Heere Taſſove making ſome pawle, the Greeke, eyther 
belecuing he had no more to ſay, or at the leaſt , very ha- 
ſtie, to contradit, ſtepping forward: Your diſcourſe 
ſaide he, Signior Conte, hath had in it this one thing good. 
0 Arn ä that 
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that it was butſhort and breeſe: touching the reſt, the con 
cluſion you inferred. is altogither falſe,” contrarie to diuine 
and true Philoſophie , the which by liuely reaſons I hope 
to make knowne to this molt famous Queen, all theſe graci- 
ous Ladies, and moſt noble knights. Soft and faire (aide 
Taſſone )peraduenture you will not find it fo Eafte to prooue 
my concluſion falſe, as you haue be ene ready to cutte off my 
diſcoutſe. Pardon mee (replied the Greeke) if I haue bin 
ſomewhat too forward: for ielous of publike good, I could 
not tollerate, that you ſhould further proceede, deliuering 
falſe docttine: not being any tlüng more contrarie to truth, 
then to place riches in the nutiber of thoſe goods /hich are 
proportionable to humane felicitie, it being in effect no o- 
ther then a maſſe and heape of thoſe externallemlles, which 
of themſelues are ſufficient tꝭ breake and diſeipate all inter- 
nall goods, whereof whoſocyer is poſſeſſer, hee is woorthie 
to bee called happie. The truth of which my coneluſion, I 
hope to prooue vnto you, by the reaſon and autheritie of 
the wiſcſt Pholoſophers . And beginning firſte from 
the verie birth and originall of riches , it cannot bee good, 
ſeeing they ſpring from a corrupt and peſtilent generati- 
on, they being the infamous ofſpring of Couetouſneſſe, and 

guilty euen of the ſame flagition : and therefore the Philo- 
fopherſayth : euerie rich man is wicked, or the heire of i 
wicked man: this man hath beene enrichedby vſuries, he b 

ſpoyles, another by treaſon? one is made rich by flatterie, 
another gaineth by inceſt and adulteries: a' third ſort ad- 
uance themſelues by lyes: there be ſuch as make benefit of 
their owne wiues, daughters, and ſiſters, as alſo to othets, 
bloudſhedding is profitable: Finally, it is but verie tate that 
wealth is gathered togither iuſtli, and with honeſtie, ſo 
thatit it ſhould bring felicity to man, wee might 22 de, 
that felicitie were no other but a reward of iniquity. ©] Fur. 
ther alle adge, hoyy that iʒ not good, which maketk not goo 
the poſſeſſor thereoſ but riches do not only, not make god: 
bur procure the poſſoſſor of them to be wicked. That 
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od. Seneca teftifieth, ſayin g. 


s aduantage ſeeing by them he can- 

not become wiſe? but that ey make arich man to be wic- 
8 the teſtimony of the Philoſopher be proued, 
who after this manner deſeribeth the properties of the rich: 
the rich ſaith he, are proud, great iniuriers, inſolẽt, delicate, 
& intemperate.· And Seneca conformable to this ſayth, that 
riches puffeth vp the mind, hatcheth inſolence and pride, 
acquirethenuie, diſturbeth tlie minde, and induceth feare, 
whereas on the contrarie; modeſt pouettie maketha man 
modeſt, induſtricus, ſecure, & is as it were a Whip. that ſcour- 
geth one to'vertue; thetfore Arce/2w4 ſaid, that though po- 
uerty were bitter , yet brought it forth excellent children. 
And good Diogenes called pouertie, the wiſedome that by it 
ſelfe was learned t: minding to inferre, that pouertie, & not 
wealth, maketha mau wiſe : Thirdly, I will alleadge, how 
that it is no true good by an honeſt mau to bee eſteemed, 
whercofthe man wicked may as well bee poſſeſſor as the 
good, yea, be he neuer ſo odious ot contemptible a mi. And 
a ruffian, bawd;'or any other common 


who ſeeth not t 
Vintner, may not bee a poſſeſſor ofriches. Fourthly, a- 
mongſt humane lind hat ĩs no coducnient or proper good. 
whach cannot be poſſeſſed without the wrong of many, but 
ſuch is wealth, intliat one cannot bee rich, but many muſt 
therefore become poore: therefore richet is no true good: 

Finally; that cannot be good which te humane generation 
in an occaſion of Bae e a e uf this nature, 

for from them ſpring diſcordes, contentions, wars, enmities, 

rancois and bel like euilles, therefore they are not 
good. Signiar Count affirmeth that this be atitude which we 

terme tiehes, ſerueth both for profit and ornament to hu- 

mans life: and if hee liued cot louſly that had need of 
many things, this fion ſhould bee true: but who ſee- 
eth not, that the richer any man is, of ſo many thinges the 
more hee hath need, hee not beeing able to vic or preſerue 
h without many inſttuments and helps? and therfore 
fy | K k 3 that 
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Of Riches, 
that ſometime is true, that ioſqeuet poſſellet in 
teth much: and contrariwiſe, hee that meaſureth his ahoun 
dance, not by ſuperfluitic,but hy natural neceſtity, hathj need 
of litle: But what commoditie ſp great may riches bring, as 
may recompenſe the ie alouſie and care they: miniſter. vnto 
man, or requite that danger, hich putteth to compromiſe 
the ſoules health, and bodily lecuritie of him rich?The rich; 
& not the poore, are a ptey to.murtherers,theeucs,menquel 
lets, againſt theſe be poyſons practiſed and theſe be the men, 
who in ſtrongeſt caſtles fear trecheries: O happy riches may 
we then wel ſay, ſeeing they art uo ſooner poſſeſſed, but ſe - 
curitie faileth them. FE. what ſhalwe ſay of ornament? It 
cannot be denied; but that coltly arments, pretious iewels; 
ſumptuous pallaces, magnificent furniture, are a ſpeeiall or - 
nament and glorie to the poſſtſſot thereof, that to haut a 
cheſt repleniſhed with gold and ſiluer, to be euer acompa- 
nied with a great traine ol ſetuitors, wake a man worthy of 
great eſtimation. But O moſt beach kinde of glorie, ſee - 


ing man, by darkeneſſe it ſelfe, ſeeketh after light, not conſi- 
dering, that in faite apparrell, and der e men 
admire the nature of matter arte, aud the architects inuenti- 
on, rather than the poſſeſſor of al theſe, and that the bright» 
neſſe of iewelles is theit one proper ſplendor, and not of 
tlie man that weareth them: as alſo gold & filuer,is no other 
but red, and white earth, eſteemed of only, through mens er- 
rourʒ finally, to be enuirandd with many ſeruants, is nothing 
but to be beſet with many enimies;which be ſo much the fir» 
ter to offend, as the other be externall, and theſe domeſtical 
enemies. It all theſe commodities gathered tegethęr . moſt 
renowmed Queene, ferue for benefit, and ornament to hu» 
wane life, or whether they make a man happy or vahappy, 
anyone of iudgement may diſcerne: for my part. I would ra 
ther affirm, that if felicitie (as ſaith Ariſtotiehis our own pro- 
per good, & cannot by any accident whatſoeuer be taken a- 
way, then that riches therein ſhuld haue no part, as it that by 
fortune giuen, may by her alſo, ina moment be ay hays i | 
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As further Iwould affirme, that che efe good in this hu- 
mane life, were no other, but a ſtable and conſtant tranqui- 
litie of minde, which deſpiſing al thoſe goods whereot for- 
tune is proude; and aboue all others, inlolent riches, to bee 
onely confident in vertue: Notyithiſtanding, I attende my 
r oY TROM et an  g ea 

Boeholde (moſt illuſtrous- Queene) (anſwered Taſſone, 
one of that erronigus.crew;who iniuried by fortune, in re- 
uenge,contendeth to proue; that ſhe hath not, ſo much as tlie 
leaſt intereſt in humane feheity, & that the goods ſhe cour- 
te ouſſy adminiſtreth, amongſt which, tiches are of no ſmal e- 
ſteeme, are notto bee recounted in the number of humane 
goods, as diſpropottionable vnto that. which ofit ſelſe being 
ufficienr,is ealled chiefe goodꝭ notwithſtanding, IL hope by 


ſo hucly reaſons, to dliſcouer this hypoctifie;as that there ſnal 


not be any of lo ſimple iudgement, Who n ro 
his allegations, will become acontemner of riches . Iſay 
'then;that man, as hee is in forme from other creatures diffe- 
ent, ſo is his end from theirs, yerie diuerſe: the ende of o- 
ther creatures, is no other, but. laing, to generate thoſe 
Alte themſelues. Man borne in the Kingdome of Na- 
ture and Fortune, is not onely to liue and igenerate, but 
to line well and happily: Nature of her ſelfe prouideth for 
other creatures, thingeꝭ ſufficient vnto life: Nature procu- 
reth man: to liue, but teaſon and Fortune cauſe him to live 
well creatures liusaſter the lawes of Nature, man liueth by 
Reaſon, Prudence, and Arte: Wes e wen may live 
a ſolitarie life, man alone, beeing of himſelfe inſuffici- 
ent, and by Nature, an euill creature, wuhout domeſtical 
and ciuill conuerſation, cannot leade othet then 2 miſe- 
rable and diſcontentei lift: and therefore, as the Philo- 
ſopher ſayth very wel: That man which cannot liue in cis 
uill companie;either he is a God, or a beaſt, ſeeing only = 
God is ſufficient of hi mſelfe; and a folitarie life beſt a- 
59 with a beaſt. Want therefore, and naturall de- 
lire of companie, aud not fire (as others falſely affitme) 
| ; gaue 
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gaue beginning to houſes, villages, and Cittiet, which 
houſes, villages, & citties, as without their neceſſary inſtxu- 
mentes, they cannot be ſuſtaine d, ſo without wealth ate they 
of themſelues inſufficient; wealth beeing the principall of 
thoſe inſtruments,thatmaigtaine houſe & cities: no wa city 
being nothing elſe, but a body of men vnited together, ſuffi- 
cient of it ſelſ to line; it is neceſſary, that like to a humane bo- 
dy it be compounded of vnlike mẽbers, the which in good- 
neſſe and dignitie, among themſe lues vnequall, all notwith- 
ſtanding concurre to the good eſtabliſhment of a Citty: 
where vpon as it would be a thing monſtrous,” & incommo- 
dious, to ſec a humane body wholy compounded, of heads, 
armes, legs, or of other members vni forme in themſelues; 
ſo would it be altegether as diſproportionable, and a thing 
of it ſelfe inſufficient, if all men in a Cittie; were artificers, 
husbandmen, ſouldliers, iudges, or of one ſelfe condi tion, & 
qualitie: There cannot therefore be any ſo vncircumſpect, 
but he mayiperceiue, that for the preſeruation, aul liuing 
wel of a city, it is requiſite, there be artificets, mercinaries, 
husbandmen, marchantes, ſouldiers, Iudges, Magiſcrates, 
Princes, and Prieſtes: which being (as it is)trueʒ ſo is it iks- 
wiſe conuenient, that there ſhould be poore, rich, noble, & 
ignoble. And therefore they, who laboured to bring in a 
common wealth, al men to one condition and qualitie, cre- 
ated a'policie rather of celeſtial, the terreſtrial men i hauing 
no leſſe erred, then did that Phiſition, who ſought tomake 
harmonie of notes vniſone : for as of diuers notes and tunes 
it is compounded, and reduced onely to one note, ceaſeth 
then to be harmonie, ſo of the diuers qualities of men is a 
cittie ordained and reduced to one condition of citiens on- 
ly, is not then any more a cittie, nor of it ſelfe ſufficient,” If 
there fore all theſe allegation bee true, you ean neuer Sig- 
nior e Antonio, baniſh: riches) out of a cittie, ſeeing they 
are a neceſſary inſtrument for her ſuſtentation, and well 
imployd, be che ſupporters not of vice, but of vertue, and 
luberall utes: as contrariwiſepouertiets the proper nouriſh» 
| ment 
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ment of artes mechanicall.xvich artes haue liad their origi- 
nall, from nothing elſe, then from humane indigence. And 
if you, admitting riches to be n a cittie, ſhouldbur be there- 
of a iuſt diſtributet, I am ſure you would rather beſtow the 
on thoſe ho exerciſed luberall artes, aud were capable of 
vertue, then on mechanicall, mercenarie, or husbandmen, 
ſeeing theſe being ynapt to vertue, and rather inſtruments, 
then partes ofa commonwealth, their ſordide ſiues tequi- 
reth it not, whereas otherwiſe it is requiſite, that vertuous 
men ſhould hue th ſome liberaland commendable decen- 
cie . Speake not therefore, Signior Duonio, againſt your 
owne minde, but yeelding to reaſon, freely confeſſe, that ri- 
ches in themſelues are good, & worthy to be placed, among 
thoſe goods wiſhed for: & though ſometimes, they appeare 
wicked yet is not this their owne defect, but rather the fault 
of his depraued minde, that poßeſſech, and badly vierh it: 
for as Signor Varamo, yeſterday ſnewed, they are the mo- 
ther of liberall artes, the proppe of Nobilitie, good educa- 
tion, and gentle cuſtomes. And therefore the Philoſoplier 
ſaith, that doctrinie, t nobilitie, rather accompanie the rich, 
then poore, in that hee cannot haue leaſure, that wanteth 
commings ias affirqung likewiſe, that from hence it procec- 
deth, that the richabounding in thoſe thinges, for want 
whereof, others commonly are vniuſt, and iniurious, rich 
men are bettet then poore,andworthy'to be called noble. 
L confeſſe, Signior iim, that vertue onely is the attifi- 
cer that frameth felicitie;bur as the Artificet cannot work, 
without conuenient inſtruments, ſo vertu, without the gifts 
that nature and fortune joyne vnto her, cannot bee perfect. 
nor true felicitie: but hat need wee u ſe avthoritic, and 
argumentes, to perſwade this or Greeke, to fauour riches 
and rich men ſeeing by his o, extyple;; if not teſti- 
mony, wee may prooue, that riches are good, and rich men 
vertuous, and well inſtructed, wee ſeeing dayly, that hee 


as a vertuous man, and well brought vf pe, ſo doth hee al- 
wayes conuetſe with the 3 ſhunne the 
* LI familiaritie 


familiarity l of them poore, ad ſepetate ſtom vertue, and all 
good cuſtomes: as alſo that he, by thoſe rich, as ſouers of ver. 
rue, and men vertuous, is better beloued and eſteemed then 
the pooze. It is true (ſaide the Greeke ſmiling) that Tfre- 
quent the houſes of the rich and not of the peore; But 
yet, as doth the Phiſition, he viſiteth the ſicke, and not 
the whole: as alſo, the ſelſe ſame Phiſition is more by the 
weake deſired, then the whole. But for all this, you not 
hauing ouerthrowne my reaſons, I aſſure you, they ſtan- 
ding firme, I minde not to change my opinion. Jam ſure 
inde ede fan ſwered 7. aſſoue that you Will never change the 
houſes of the rich, for the ppore t for the pbore enuie your 
vertue, and the rich loue, and ſtriue to imitate it: and 
therefore it will be no difficult matter for mee, ſeeing you 
affect the rich; to wake alla reſtare duo hour to ri- 
ches. Beginning therefore at your. firſt oppoſition, it is 
falſe, that riches. either haue, or may haue, eu, ſpring 
or original}, as thoſe tliat borne with the world, 1 with 
the fame cocternall, in reſpect ot themſelues: are good, 
und ſo knowne vnto you, by whomin faudwiof felfcitie, 
they are de ſited and ſoughi aſter : „ bubintt hat they may 
bee heaped, vp togither, both by tnenne lau full, andivntaw- 
full, yea, and through humane malice, for the moſt paſte, 
they are by vnlawfull meanes acquired: hereuppon it ſee- 
meth, that tiches gro from that corrupt ſtoke ycu naue 
ſpoken of : notwithſtanding: thedefe&t is not inthe riches, 
but in che man wicked, that batllyacquiutrhy-pofſeſſeth, 
and vſeth them: yet may 2 all this; as Ia, haue a 
good original: For oſteij times, together with honour, 
they are ginen in re warde gf vettuous act, ab alfy fur- 
ther,gogd Fortune Jedulgusanduſtric, honeſt Hrugalit le. 
may to ee eee 8 * e in theſe vet= 
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] yeeld vnto you, that riches cannot make good the poſ- 


ſeſſor of them, ne yther canthey make a ſoole, wiſe: ſeeing 


that onely internall goods, which be the perfections, and 


vertues of the mindeè are of force to male a man good: t1- 
ches being a good externall, can neither make the poſſeſſot 
of the, good, ot wicked: It is true alſo, that the Philoſopher 
deſcribing the cuſtomes of the rich, termeth them, inſolent, 
proud, iniutious, and by ſuch like titles: yet ſp we mult ob · 


ſerue, that in his Rhethorike, diſceurſing of the cuſtomes, 
and inclinations of all qualities, and conditions of men, thus 


de ſcribeth them, as enclining to vice, to the end the orator, 
according to the diſpoſition and inclination of the auditor, 
might the ſooner mque him to that affection wherevnto he 
was bending, &after this manner eaſily perſwade him: but 
he neuer affirmerh in any place, that riches is not to be pla- 
ced among thoſe goads, that aſtiſt to humane felicitie, ſee- 
ing both houſes, and citties, languiſh and conſume without 
riches. It is no leſle tiue alſo, that euery wicked and vile 
maso, may poſſeſſe riches, & yet is this no obſtacle; but they 


may be good. & by a vertuous maa eſteemed: for if this rea- 


ſon ſhuld preuaile, health - ſtrẽgth of body, & beautie, ſhuld 
be goods vnworthy of a veituous man, ſeeing likewiſe in 
mencontemptible they are many times found. Signior An- 
roxio further alleadgęth, that riches to humane kind, is 
not profitable or goods; ſeeing without the wrong of ma- 
ny, they cannot bee poſſeſſeq, in that one cannot bee rich, 
but many through the ſame muſt become poore, and here- 
in he is not aduiſed, howe hee contradicteth his one ſelſe: 
for ſuppoſing poue tit to bee eull, he comes to confeſſe, that 


riches, qõtraty to pouerty, is goodihę addetlii more ouer, that 


riches is not good, becauſe it is occalion of many cuils, 
which amongſt men fall out, as controuerſies ; diſcordes, 
watres, murders, thefts, rapines, and ſuch like. This 

| LI2 oppoſi- 
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oppoſition, is a moſt preualent proofe for vnderſtanding, 
that riches is a principal good, ſeeing they mooue euetic 
ones deſire and will, to endeuour by all meanes to attaine 
vnto them: and therefore hee had aſsigned a truer cauſe in 
ſaying, that humane malice and pertinacie, and not riches, 
were the caule of allthe abouenamed euilles: wee might - 
alſo prooue by more reaſons; that pouertie were rather the 
cauſe of thote inconueniences, ſeeing the want of thoſe 

things wherewith the rich men abound, kindleth deſire and 
greedineſſe in the poore, that afterwards is the cauſe of alt 
thoſe euils, which euerie day are committed”: And there- 
fore the Philofopher, contrary to your ¶Ayceſiluus, ſayth, 
that pouertie bringeth fcorth ſeditions, and malcficences.” 
Our Greeke yet further affitmeth, that riches is not com- 
modious, ſay ing: that the richer any one is, the more things 

hee hath neede of: but ifthe definition of riches be true, of 
neceſsity his poſition muſt bee falſe, for wheres the heape 
and collection of all neceſſarie inſtruments, for ſuſt entation, 

benefit, and ornament of humane life, thete can bee no de- 

fect, or want of any thing: and though. riches procute a 
man to bee jealous ouer him felfe, and ſometimes putteth 
hun in daunger, yet from this reaſon can wee not conclude 
that they are wicked? but rather the contrarie, ſeeing there 
is no feare of looſing badde, but good thinges, which of 
their one natute, bring tlie poſſeſſor into no danger, but 
rather is procured by mam rouetouſneſſe and deptauation: 
as in ke manner, luſt is the eatife; that the — oa faire 

woman is hardly ſecure, and yet muſt e not therefore fay, 

that beautie isa wicked thing. I grant vnto you alſo Sigmor 


= 
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e Antonio, that in faire apparel & ſumptuous pallacesthe na- 
ture ofmatter & Architects wit is rather admired,” then the 
rich poſſeſſer oftheſe things: & that ſplendor & brightnes, 
i proper to theieweſs&oold;and not to the man rich;vho 
therwith adorneth himſelt, but notwithſtanding this, if the 
rich man had not made this rich apparel, or built a ſumptu- 
ous houlefor lis on & publike benefit, neither could the 


} nature 
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natureof matter nor the Architects wit, & inuention of the- 
ſelues, procure admiration: as allo the beauty & ſplendor of 
ie wels ſhuld remain buried in the inwardmoſt caues ot the 
eaith, except the rich man, diſcouering as it were the trea- 
ſures of Nature, ſnould not offer them to the heholders eies: 
beſide this, in all theſe ornaments, the beames of magnuifi- 
cence ſhine,” which is numbred amongſt the principalleſt 
vertues heroycall. To poſſeſſe therefore, and vſe all theſe 
things, both how, when, &e with conueniẽt meaſure & quan- 
tiry;bringeth vnto man a ſingulat decency, being truly wor- 
thie to be placed in tie numbers of goods de ſiredꝭ and to be 
ſought after, 4s in like maner al other kind ot riches : I ſay 
likewiſe, that felicity is proper to vs, & cannot be taken a- 
Way : as alſo, that riches bei ag a good of Fortune, remaineth 
in the power of the ſame fortune. But we mult obſerue, that 
felicitie may be conſidered two maner of wayes, the firſt, as 
it dependeth of his proper efficient cauſe, which is vertue: 
the ſecond, as it de pendeth not only of the efficient, but alſo 
of al cauſes inſtrumentall, and the circumſtances neceſſarily 
conioyned with the cauſe efficient, in the firſt maner conh- 
dered,it is our on proper, & cannotbetakenaway,becauſe 
vertue true productteſſe of felicitie, is not ſubiect to blowes 
of fortune, neither haue honour, riches, nor any other 
externall goodes in it any part. In this mannet the Philo- 
ſopher obſetueth felicitie, inthe firſt of his Ethikes, hen 
hee diſtingniſheth the felicitie of Platoes Idea, from Ri- 
ches, honour, and thoſe contentments that the vulgar 
ſort eſteeme. In this manner alſo did hee conſider it in the 
ſeuenth of his Politikes, where hee ſayde : Felicitie hap- 
peneth not vnto vs through the goods of Fortune, but eue- 
ry one, the more hee pbſſeſſeth of vertue and prudence; 
and after them frametſi his opperations; the greater «his 
felicitie: and this is prooued by the te ſti nonie of God him- 
ſelfe, who not for any good externall, but of himſelte, is 
happie and bleſſed. Felicitie conſideted after the ſeconde 
manner; it beeing no other but a collection and heape of 
d LI 3 humane 
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humane goodes;ns wellinternall, as exretnall; which ioynt- 
ly together concurre,by meane of vertuous achon, to the en- 
ioying of perfect and chiefeſt contentment: although it cart 
not bewholy taken away, yet notwithſtanding in many cir - 
cumſtances it may be hindred. After this maner the Philo- 
ſopher:confidereth it in the firſt of his Rhetorike, here he 
doth not only place, the goodes of the minde, amongſt the 
parts of felicitie, but alſo the goods ofthe b&dy , and thoſe 
externall: In this ſort alſo doth he obſerue it, in the ſeuentli 
ot his Ethickes, where he plainely affirmeth, that an happy 
man, hath reede of goodes externall, and of fortune; to the 
end, that in his operations hee may not be hindred: which 
thing, ſaith he, being very wel knowne, proſperous fortune, 
and telicitie, by many come to be termed, the ſelfe ſame 
things. We mult further note, that the Philoſopher in 
the place by you cited, vſeth theſe formall words: Chiefe 
good is our proper one: being ſuch, as that hardly it canbe 
taken from vs: He denicth not therefore, but that felicitie 
may be taken away , but yet he ſaith, very hardly, minding 
to inferre, that it could not bee abſolutely remooued, but 
may peraduenture bee defrauded of his circumſtances. Out 
of which, wee may very well conclude, that felicitie ſhould 
be depriued of her principall inſtrument, wanting riches: 
and that hee which is not rich, can not be perfectly happy, 
conſidering that he cannot exerciſe the Vertue of liberality, 
bene ſicence, and magnificence,which make a man woorthie 
of honour. nr bb jade bg N p 
Me thinkes, Signior Antonio, ſaide the Queene, your 

cauſe is in ſuch ſort ouerthrowne, as that it booteth you litle 
to teplie any further, : and I am aſſured, that from theſe 
Signiors, you ſhould not receiue the leaſt ſuffragation of 
pouertie, if you were to gather:their voyces by:[crutas 
nie. Ar Nenn 22 D 

It would not he a iuſt and indifferent ſcrutany (moſt x- 
cellcnt Queene, ſaide the Gree ke, ſmiling) if the number of 
the rich were not cqually þallanced ,, with as man pon : | 
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becauſe pakton,whichiseuerin the rich predominant, and 
not equitie, would giue ſentence: Notwithſtanding Iwill 
accept your Maie ſties iudgement, as a firme decree: nei- 
ther will Lfurther reply, expecting that ane day I may bee 
made to conceiue, by one that witheffefts,and not words, 
{hall prooue, thatirioſies are good, and worthy of a vertu- 
ous man. ern ne! v4! 52 141903 91 
And although other, petſwaſions were not ſufficient, 
ſaide Count Guide Caleagnini, yet might expetience mani- 
felt it vnto you, which-cuery day ſeweth, that riches is not 
onely a neceſſaty inſtrument of felieitie, bur further, that 
among all wozldly;gopdes, it holdethchiefeſt place , ; ſee- 
ing riches without labour, diſpenſeth liberally to him rich, 
of all other goodes, whicli the poore man by vertue , can 
not with great induſtrie attaine vnto: And it ſeeme ih he 
richly, borne, is in like manner born gratious, r 
woorthie to be beloued of eusty one and commended): che 
which by you learned, being wel and rightly-vnderſtoode, 
you dedligate your labours,, not to the vettuous but vnto 
the rich,: And furthermore; wee ſee that Titles, and ho- 
nur s, ate by Princes, rather diſpenced, to tha rich, than 
to the poore as like wiſe for one vertuaus . that they ge- 
taine in their Courtes, wee may zeckon: tenne rich 2 28 
thoſe that are reputed, much more profitable and honou- 
rable to the commonwealth and Prince, with their riches, 
than are the vertuous with their vertue. ao g 
Hove greatly wealth exteedeth vertie ( addetl C dm 
Palla Strocæi) in my iudgement, that viſe aunſutete gi- 
nen by Sophoclec, to the wiſe of Hero ty rant of Syracula, 
. manifeſteth : For hee by her demaunded , whether it 
was better to bee rich or vettueus . I ſes the vertuous 5 
: * ied bee) euery day at the tich mens gates, but 
neuer did I ſee the rich at the gates of the vertubus, being 
an euident ſigne, that riches holdeth vertue as merceria- 
tie. ten ait ned Low 
Signiour Counts (aunſwered the Greeke) and if the 
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rich would but look into their on defects, as they conceiue 
the neceſsities of the vertuous, the contrary —. happen: 
for then the rich would reſort to the virtuous mens houſes, 
neither would they euer from them depart:for another can 
not giue tudgement,in that he himſelfe knowetbnot: The 
| wiſeand vertuous know what gold andi ſilue r is, & to what 
vie their diſpenſation ſerueths Bac of the rich queſtionleſſe 
many not knowing; what ſapience and vertu is, buried in 
the darkenes of their ignorance; they make thereof the like 
account, as did e£/opes Cocke of the pretious ſtone:but ſee- 

ing, in fauor of riches, you haue cited the ex of a flat- 
terer, for fo may Sophoctes with chat fooliſh woman be tear- 
med ſufficient for my part in fauor of vertue, to recite vnto 
you the beginring ofa Letter, whiche-Letigonus the moſt 
mightie king of Aſia wrote to Zens Citico a molt wiſe Phi- 
lol 176 yd he, as I exceede thee in fortune, and glo- 
tie. ſo — liberal ſtudies, and perfect felicity, which 
thou polleſſeſt;I know my ſelfe far inferior vnto thee. The 
King knewhimſelfe * Philoſopher exceeded in 
fect felicitie,reputing riches & glorie — things — 42 
King eAwigoni lene w wel what he had neede of, and ther- 
fore he drew neate vnto him; one that was wiſe: the which 
it many other tich men knew alſo, they woulde hunt after 
the vertuous, much more than they doe, neithes would they 
fo ſwell. or be puffed yp with their riches wanting fapience: 
forth ht conceiue, that the rich 'without vertue are no 
ot bal bur — that haue their fleece of gold, as the mag- 
N ——— king —— of Aragon was wont to term thẽ für- 
ther alleadging, that rich men, like tapiſtric hangings, ſer- 
ued rather for ornanients, of halles and chambers; than for 
any other | tnx ng they being in effect, not much vnlite 
to paynted images; but in his affaire: hee vſcck thoſe ver- 
tuous, vo as they bee rare, ſo of neceſsitie, in Courtes 
they muſt needes bee the lefſe in number . But peraduen= 
ture I haue ſaide too much. 

ea what you pleaſe, aide Count A/forſo Turche, 
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for my part, I tp. 0 WG one of the 
| goods, that may befall a man ia chis life: yea, and I 
Foldopinion that the mare riches increaſe, the more hu- 
mant felicitie is augmented: ſothat hee moſt rich, may bee 
ſaide to be alſo molthappy .:Inthislaſt pare, Signior Come 
(de Taſſene) uare/decciued,ſceingfelicitic rather con 

eth inindifferent chan exceſtiue riches. Lou having pro- 
ned (replied 2 uncho) that richesisa good), I camnotTec, but 
that riches increaling,good is thereby augmented, and conſe · 
queatly felicitie. 

Goodes (aunſwered Taſſone) as hath otherwiſe beene 
affarmed, are of diuerſe ſortes, that is, ef the body, mind 
aud of fortune · Aud betweene the goods of the inde, 
and thoſe of Fortune', there is this notable difference, 
that exceſſe in the goodes of fortune, as ate riches, either 
hurt, or help not him that poſſeſſeth them : bur goodes of 
the — — — in {o much the 
more male ppy. And if Signior Fa. 
W . adds conclufioh ,''that not riches, 

ut immeaſurable riches,were rather impediment, than fur 
therance to liue well; and happily, ſhould haue beene con 
formable to tlis opinion: For luperflaous richesbring often 
. incorueniences, Aich ee hath 
ed g auc peraduentore inthivreſpeRt, 3 

Ph Cſophers blamed riches-,> cherefore the Phil 

that ptoſperitie of fortune. when it exteedeth it is an 
= 
not in reaſon bee terme 


diment to felicitie, ſo that in ſuchexeeffe, it can 

d profperitie*.' And in anothet 

ee e e charindiffetent poffeßsion of 

| the goods gf fortune, ia woortſibe to be edunted beſt, the 

aher esſily bbeyeth:torraſon; at doth exeeſſe the contra- 

Aud farther headdeth in prayſe of mediocritie, that all 

: ole indifferentrich ; are apt to preſerue themſelues; in 

that they deſite not other nens doc the p pn 
— —e defined, o moch as the 
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cumuenting others, nor by others hayed in Maite for; or « 
| . , they live witliout d 
citides affirmed, that for the h ſtate of a Common- 
v ealthʒ it was to bee wiſhed, that titizens fhould haue itt 
different, yet ſufficient riches: mining to inferre, that 1 
much riches ſufficed. as Where with vel tue might with d 
cencie be practiſed : and that thoſe;whoin riches, 
or frjendes do ſuperabound, are good Citizens: Be afe 
they neither can, nor will ſupport another mans dominion: 
that meane-wealth is not onely ſufficient of it ſelfe te felici- 
| n to the happie ſtate of a common · wealth by this 
it may be comprebended; thatthe Lawgiuers were mae. 
rent rich; for Sgiauas wee read in his verſes, —— „ 
rent iich, & ſo was Lycurgas, Charondas, Falrus Catthagini 
yppod mae Mile ſian, and Finally, the greater part of all the 
others: ſo that it is euident, that moderate, and not immę · 
ſurablę riches, are the furtherance to happie hie. I. = 
maine ſatiſfie d, if to this you haue detiverey you! 
{ome firm & ſound reaſon fad count eee 
commend) your wit, ſeeing yourelie not on bare uchi 
but behold the reaſon: It ii a thing moſt certaine, that che 
e wherewah che artificer exereiſeth his trade, 
8 80 proportionable, both tõ the pr 
15 e bes diminiſhed. or too exceeding grkat = 
er, not the,worke je l u 
ja — —— inſtrument, where 
ora Wap 4 vertue ,, —— —— 
uch a fort, they be vAnto vertue proportio „and t 
man We as ne itherthrough defect norte xceſſe ve 
ie 108 Gherꝑin ſelicite conſiſteth) 6 
and in that moderate riche s betweene che defet ad exe 
celle; thisof nece ſzitie muſt needes bee the ſufficient and 
proportionableanſt = . either be huts 
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ite: hereupon mad, not being able euer to attaine vnto it 
tull y, of all other things created, he one ly ſhould faile of his 
proper end: Iconclude therefore, that as without riches, 
there can hee no perfect felicitie, ſo the exceſſe of riches ei- 
ther hurteth, or helpeth not at all: and that mediocrity is an 
apt inſtrument vnto vertue, and an happie life. Theſe rea- 
ſons, are ſo well grounded, ſaid Turcha, as that in them I re- 
maine fully ſatisfied. Out of doubt added Gxa/ngno, whoſo- 
euer cannot practiſe vortue with mode rate riches, will much 
leſſe practiſe it with æxceſſe: ſeeing ſuperaboundance of ri- 
ches.is farre more proportionable to vice then vertue : And 
ordigarily in them moſt rich , thoſe cuil diſpoſitions are diſ- 
couered, which by the Philoſopher are ripped vppe in his 
Rhetoricł, ſeeing in that place he vnderſtandeth it by them 
ſuperaboundantly rich, and not by the other, rich With me- 
diocrity, conſidering chat in them, inſolence, pride, intempe- 
range, & many other yices abound/wherof immeaſurable ri- 
ches is the proper nouriſhment]. Ibeleeve(fayd Count Her- 
cules Benelacqua) that lo it is: but yet futther I deſire to n- 
der ſtand, whether hee is rich that poſſeſſeth , or he that vſetk 
them, for of th Lam doubttul,in that I ſee diuers, wo not · 
withſtanding they male thereof no vſe. yet are they eſtoe- 
med molt rich. Vanis poſſoſsion withoutvie(anfwered Ta/ 
ſene(ax the divine Philoſopher affirmeth in Exrieds) theres 
fore to be tich conſi eth, not only in poſſeſsion, but alſo, in 
gl riches: & he that ſnuld lay; more in vſe then pollefrs; 


might not peraduepfuce ſpeak much amiſſe, iti tlut lie Which 
maketh no vic, ofthem, isin no other reipect diffe cat fom 
ons poore,but rhatthe pogre man is poorgthrough neceſu · 


tie, and hee through will and election : aud therefore ma- 


* 


_ Dy not knowing , that to bee rich; conſiſteth principallie in 
v 05 of wealth, are deceiued: & not foreſe eing thus much, 
by torbearing the Ve of them, impouetiſſi thetoſelucz. 


Nay, and L gromiſe you, I am of opinion (Hyde Counte 
eee tha 


rents) thas theſe ſorte of men ate much mote miſera- 
ble then the pogre: for the poote deſite Nicher do ſup- 
WHY Min 2 plic 
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plie the ir wants, and rhefe-men hunt after them, to the end, 
that in aboundance, they might yet hue in want: neither 
can I imagine the cauſe and reaſon, of ſo great foſſie. Aua | 
ric e ( ſaide Taſſone) ſpringeth from a firme hope, of long ; 
life, and neuer thinking to die for who is ſo foolifh, th at ; 
would ſpare to day, it he beleeyed' ro die to morrow, ? But 
a wan promiſing vnto himſelfe, long lie, as if hee wert ro 
live euer, ſtoreth vp riches & mony infinitely, hoping that 
one day he ſhal reioyce in them, and in tius vaine hope; fee- 
ding himſelfe with aire, lre liueth like a Camelion; and finals, 
ly, id the middeſt of abundance, dyeth in want. How can it 
be, ſaid count Scipio Sacrazizthat to be in hope of lang life, 
ſhould make a man couetous, we ſeeing by experience, that 
auarice, is a particular vice to old men, who hourely expect 
death? Olde men (ſaide Taſore) do not expect, but feare 
dcath, as they that are much more deſirous of life, then yo 
men, and therefore Afarcar Tuilus faide, that there was no g 
ſelfe ſome yeares of life : but for another cauſe alſo oſd men 
are couetous, for bloud in them comming to refrigerate, & 
not being able to ioye any more in thoſe contentmentes, 


chete in youth is commonly prodigall : as alſo hauing ma- 


ny times proued want in times paſt, fearing | dul 4 
happen tothem againe, they addict thetnfelues to the hea» 


ping vp of many, repoſing in it all their toy, and conrent- - 
ment. Hauing obſerucd(faid the Count of Scandimo) thele 
men, that greedie of riches, are called eouetous, I finde them 
after ſucka manoer intentiue, to tlie heaping vppe of mo- 
ny, as that it excepted, all other riehes ſeemeth̊ vnto them 
nothing worth, which maketh mee beleeut, chat in the 
poſſeision of mony confiiteth true riches: ſeeing by the 
meanes ot mony, wee may iuioy alſ other riches, yea and it 


Aa 


appeareth, that they who are monied, be ina certaine ma- 
ner Tytantes ouer others, aß though alf thinges ſhoulde - 
obey vnto mon y: Andtherefore Phithpthe father of gteat 
eLiexander: wal wont to fave, that chere was not any * 

a | treile 
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treffe ſo great ard welt munthed, bubi an affe faden with 
golde migit but aproach it? woulde bee expugnable. It 
cannot be denied, (laid 7; 2 dut that mon is very com- 
modious, and: um aicertaine mauer, nete ſſary, to lite well, 
beingtmpofable;orat left ale-very"difficulte; to ue in 
conitnon ſocietie. without exchange, or permutation of 
thiriges: confideving tha roftconimes one hath necd of that, 
Whereebanocller aboundeth, now! in that there ean be no iuſt 
permutation, bur by mender v mon (arthe other da Ca- 
uabter Calnguð declared) it being that which maketh C 
contracts in(t t equal, this xeſpect mony is *truly worth y 
to be eſteeved; and placed in the * ches: not - 
withftanding in it ſelte konſideredd, it is no true, not ſincere 
riches, as that hic of it felfe; ſupplieth not the wants of 
nature, conſidering rhat one poſſehing it, may die for hun- 
r hirſt, eolde, or any otherwant; no lelle then hee thlae 
Putliat not, which is confirmed by the fable of Modus. And 
there vpon itproceedeth; that the niches of mor of allo- 
ther-inſatiable;yea & the more the heap cheroFanementeth, 
the wore likewiſe inereaſerh defire, for thony Feructhitia- 
ture to no vſe at alt, as doth bread, Wife, froite, and al other 
riches, wherewith humane life, *is' faſtained; and ordai- 
ned: the An df whith things catifeth! lothlofmeſle | 
and ſacieti. . U ill? 

bin ke you not Gaide Sipnildr us hae mo! of it 
ſe}fe,without other he elpe; deſeriieth to be eſteemed, being 
compounded of fo noble a matter as is gold or filuer? The | 
which gold ivfo reſplendant and beautifull,” as therefore it 
was conſecrarel to the Sunne v as alſo chat being moſt ſecure” 
and temperate from all corruption, it was in like manrier de- 


| dicatedto Iupmers whereupen,no maruailetfany one behol- 


ding it, hee remaine ſurpriſed and talcen. Although filuer 
aud gold (anſwered Taſſove) of al other metrali be the faireſt 


aud woſt benvufull tare they eaſt profirable: *wherfore, © . 


havingreſpe&tothat, ick more benefiteth humane life, 
wee _ make better actount᷑ of iron, although of all other 
| Mm 3 mettals 


mettall it be the groſleſt: ſecing of iron, atid with iron, the 
inſtruments of all trades are made, and iron maketh men va - 
liant amiddeſt the moſt cruell wilde beaſts: ſinally, in the 
cittie, and within, Qur;awne houſes, it maketh vn ſecure: 
which, beeing knowne to wile Golan ; he aduiſed Cre/t#to 
change his aboundance oi golde (ſhewed vnto him by that 
fooliſh King, for oſtentation) into iron, prognoſticatingy 
that if he preſently did it not, his golde, kingdome, & ſelte, 
would be a prey to Qrus; ho emptie of golde, but laden 
with yron, ang tull of valour, camt᷑ to aſſault him. I con- 
clude therefore: ithat mon in it ſelſe, is of ſmall or no aiziſ⸗ 
tance at all, to humane litoʒas that hich by the Lawpiuers: 
was inuented, to proue equalitie in batgaines, & contracts: 
for a maſon could make to exchange with aſhoomaker,ſce- 
ing the building of a houſe, is of farregreater value, then a 
paire of ſhoges ,, if mony were not, which ballanceth the 
contract: And therefore mony by the Grecians was called 
NMumiſima, s it were by the lawes ordained; for Nomos ſigni- 
fieth law, and the Latines for the ſelfeſame cauſe, called it 
Nummus; and the te u no doubt, but mony commeth to be e- 
ſtecmed, through che opinion only of men, ho as hither- 
to they haue elteemed thereof, it for a little while, they 
ſnauld bur beginn to holde the ſame Las nde ed it is) but 
baſe and vile, we ſhould finde it, no queſtion, but an vnpro- 
fitable waight and burden; That nuention of mony (aide 
Signigt Patritzo) ſęrueth for nb other vſe, but for pe tmuta - 
tion of thnges, it appearceh, by anather-reafon 8. 3 
reſpett only to dowelhcall ſygetics within, the hwites ot 
ay houſe, here permutationiis not tequiſita it is aſtogether 
Vor ofitable. And how is | pexmutatron vnnecellarte, or 
at leaſtwiſe voprofitable in a houſe: (replied, Sigmot Her- 
cules Varano?) Be cauſe betweene husband aud wife (ſaide 
Patritz2) het t father and children, ſeruants atid mailters, 
and brothers, while they tæemames tege theft in ont fümmlie, 
that permutat on is not requiſite Ve revnto mon concur- 
reth tor cqualtie of bargaine and contract; and therefore 

4 14 monvy, 
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for contract, and exchange. Me thinkes(faid Sigtiior Scjpion 
Gilioli that general rule thould haue an exception:ſceing in 
the houſe betwixt maſter and ſeruant, there ts permutation, 
and mony taketh place; the ſeruitor offering his labor and 
ſeruice, to his maſter, and the maſter due hite a ſer- 
uant in exchange: :obſerue (yd Parritib) that by a ſeruam I 
intend not theſe, which go about euery day, ſerging ſome- 
time this man, otherwhiles that for hire: Fortheſeforte 5 
people, be rather ſimilitudes, then true feryantes; as they 
that ackhowledge not their maſter, for their head, neither 
feate by hum to be puniſhed. for theinfolenes; theydayly 
Lemons amine : wherfore theyarealtopethet ynwork 
thy to be placed in the number df thoſe, which make a do- 
| — Nrwrng being for the moſt pare, vagabonds, and 
tvoſrners ducłting their actions tathor to ſom other end, 
' had corſenur thicir anaiſters. But Imenne that fk Teint, the 
vic of wliempat ondy, but even of his goodvand ſubſtan 
is id the maiſters power. ich ys at thisday#s ealleda 
Slaue: for ſuch an one is a true ſeruitor, and one ofthe prin- 
cipull inſtrumentꝭ herewith exuaſtel Fe ene kichodle: 
This man, parte ly for feare-vthis maiſter; as alſo through 
hopevtliberty(tho reward ofgodſeraee)ſerueth his ma- 
Atermoſt faithfully : and betweege this fervahe and his mi- 
ſter, decurreth no p ion whertinmony is is requiſire; 
Nowe I conceiue- ( aide i that your role hath no ex- 
ception, and that money:is noxiches; which paſſeth be- 
twixt them oflone! famille ):alchoughiie be nefeflary-for 
-maintenangc of the houſc,; as Sigmive ConreHarh very 125 
aexpla ned. ho inthe argument oi riches, hath — gfo 
lat istaction, as peraduenture litle remaine th w a 
doubt. 90 215 24. nod tdi 1 1.4% 
The whickelikiewiſe beingbyaltche ea frmed, the 
diſcirſnendedzind his Highneſſe wirtvthethtiſeexcellent 
Ducheſſt. euen how — — the 
nN Queene 


Queene roſe y with al the reſt of the companie; and lea 
was the Barge, they followed the Coutr, | which went to a 
lodging, prepared in a moſt ſumptuous pallace, not farte 
diſtant from the bankes of Poe, ory ſometimes with mag- 
nificent charge, by the ancient Princes of e. Here, after 
eucric one had taken a little repoſe in their particular par- 
titiom, being euen no night, all went to the Chamber of 
the renowned Ducheſſe. here with mufick and other plea - 
ting ſports, they paſſed the time while ſupper : which en- 
ded,andthexables taken vp, tliey vſed diuers tormes of dan- 
cing, but being very late, al depatted to their reſt, expecting 
the morning light. The morning following, his highneſſt. 
the excellent Ducheſſe, and ali the reſt ot the Court, ha- 
ning heard with deuotion, ordinary diuineſeruice's they 
went toote by foote to the rivers ſide, where each one 
entred into their barge, except the Secrctaries;Counſcliors, 
and other Magiſtiatai, ho inuiteũ by the Lady, Counteſſe 
S Salaiihe Lady Surguiria; atid by the moſiꝭ ilaſtrn Lord 
Dog Calpe, accommotiatedithemichues in tlie | s 
imagini ng diſcourke would fal out vpon ſome noble lubiect 
and argument : and amongſt theſe, was Signior Hutonio 
Ione, of all Philoſophets of out age, tlie moſt prigci- 
dal, Signior Gainburtiis Lumerchi, the . renowmed of the 
a,, Signior RR Rgtuaiui, Sig uibi e Achulli Funtim, 
Sigaior Gian Mares. Grips, and Signior Cari, inen, not ouely 
iathe ꝓrofeſſion ofthe lawes moſt excellent, but in all other 
kindes of excellent and thoyce ſtutlies learned and iudiciall. 
T hete were ia like maner placed pon the ſide of the bark, 
diners cmpanies of Muſitians(of wic ly i his Court, there 
be man) rhea aud oxxellent tothe tn. that playing & ſing- 
ging togither do ſundrie inſtrumente they might with their 
melody no leſle de lightuhe ience of hearing, then did the 
dames with their beuty, content the eyes & ſence of ſeeing. 
But aftexthat.with pleaſure thay liad hadi ſome reaſonable 
way, dinnex time beting at batid; ty thb Qu ehes order. the 
tables erg cvutced in the; hall and oute oe 285 
2100 Dames 


James; & thoſe roabed:oueragainſt whom fate the Knights 
and men ef order, the Queene her ſelf being placed at the 
end ef the table, in regal maieſtie ynder a canopie. Dinner 
ended, which thrughout was accompanied with moſt melo - 
dious muſicke, there was by prouident officers, as onthe 
water the culteme is, brought forth cardes, tables, & cheſſe 
boordes. But the Queene with a ſigne hauing impoſed ſi- 
lence, ſpoke after this maner. As there be two coditions of 
men eſteemed worthy of true honor, one of thoſe, learned, 
and the other of them, that make profeſtion of Atmes, ſo is 
there many times diſputation, to whither of theſe preemi - 
nence is due: Conſidering therefore with my ſelfe, that in 
this noble aſſembly, ofone fide, here be the flower of the 
learned of our age, and on the other part, Knights, that in 
military profeſsion are moſt excellent: taking holde of this 
good oportunitie, I determine that to day, fot entertainmẽt 
ofour paſſage, by way of argument, it be difeuſſed; which 
is moſt worthy of honor, the man learned, or the Souldicr: 
and to the end, that in grapling together, there grow no con- 
fufton, I minde it (hal be fought out by ſeuerall champions, 
which may be done, they learned chooſing out one for their 
parte that may ſpeake, as alſo the other, another: And be- 
cauſe no controuerſie can bee determined without a iudge: 
I will, that both partes being hearde, they ſhal ſtand to the 
ſentence, of Madam Counteſle of Sala. This iudiciall order 
of the Queene, highly pleaſed the Lord Don Cæſgar, and all 
the reſt of the Ladies: and they attended the! Champions 
comming forth: for thoſe learned, after a lo muttering and 
conſultation, they denounced Sigvior Patritio for Cham- 
pien: andof the Knights parte, the Lord Guilis Ceſar Bran- 
caccio, not onely among(t all the reſt, the oldeſt Souldier, 
and in — 2 of Armes moſt excellent, but further, a 
gentleman, very learned, eloquent, and with all manner of 
vertue adorned. This electiꝭ once made, the Queene brea- 
king ſilence, commaunded Patritio, that he ſhould firſt en- 


ter into the field, who ſmiling: Although (moſt renouned 
Nn Queens 
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Qucene ſaide he) it is no ſmall preiudice to the learned in 
this action to be aſſailants, but is as it were halfe a conſirma- 
tion of precedence to armes: notwithſtanding, ſeeing your 
Maieſty ſo commandeth, I ill net refuſe to bee the cha- 
lenger: yet with this condition, that in this conflict, there 
be no other armes vled, then thoſe whe rewith the learned 
accuſtome to ſubdue their aduerſaries: for if ſouldie is ſhuld 
but draw their ſwordes, out of doubt ſylloꝑ iſms, inductions, 


euthememes, examples, and the learneds Champion him- 


ſelfe, would be ready to flie the fielde. Then Signior Cuilis 
Ca/ar ſmiling: Although election of armes belongeth vnto 
vs as defendants, yet to the end our victorie may bee more 
glorious, wee accept of combate with your qwne armes: ſo 
now Signior Patritio, frame your tongue to this Warlike aſ- 
fault; for as equitie and reaſon ſtandeth on our ſide, ſo hope 
I by my valor, couragiouſly to ſuſtaine it. Patritio therefore 


hauing a while pawſcd with himſelfe, begun in this forte. 


The 
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IV herein is determined the Precedence 
of Armes and Letters. 


i- a verie deepe and doubtfull 
4 9 queſt ion (moſt famous Queene) 
N which you haue propounded to 
WY be diſputed of this day, ſeeing that 
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armes wee detende and aniplifiekingdomes, and by Let- 
ters wee preſerue and gouerne the ſame, ſo that the one of 
the other ſtandeth in ſuch neede, that neither this without 
the other, can be iuſtly extended, nor the other witliout the 
fir ſe, be ſecurely maintained: Notwithſtanding, ſee ing it ſo 
pleaſeth your Highneſſe, that the tediouſneſle of our iour- 
ney, be paſſed ouer witch ſome ingenious and pleaſant diſ- 
courſe, I wilcontende to manifeſt, as a valorous Champion 
of the leatned, that the ballance fitteth on our ſide: and in 
that the ſouldiour and ſcholler cannot ſit both on the ſame 
ſtoole, the Souldiour muſt giue place to the ſcholler. Now 
to come to the knowledge of truth, which we ſeek after, I 
think it neceſsary, that to diſcourſing briefly, we firſt of any 
other thing intreat of thoſe perfectious, which of thẽſelues 
are ſufficient to bring a man to his true ende, which is fe- 
licity. to the end, that ſeeing in what degree and perfection 
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Letters ſtand, and in what art militarie we may draw out an 
infallible iudgement, to wheme the firſt degree of ho- 
nour ought to be ginen, whether to the Souldior, ot Scho- 
ler. Iſay therefore, that man for no other cauſe, of all other 
Creatures, is onely capable of fe licitie, but in that beyond 
vegetatiue, and ſenſaliue faculties, hee is endued with vn- 
derſtanding, by meane of which, working vertuouſſy, he 
may come to cheefe good, and enioy higheſt delight . In 
this hamane intellect, too moſt principall faculties are 
founde,” the one of which is callled by the Philoſophers, 
vnderſtanding ſpeculative, whoſe obiect is tructh , the 
other, practike vnderſtanding, which is conuerſant about 
that good in humane opperations confilting. By all rea- 
ſons theſe twoo faculties are placed in humane vnderſtan- 
ding, conſidering that of all things which this vniuetſall 
frame containeth, ſome bee the workes of the greateſt god 
and Nature, other be humane opperations : In Fe works of 
God and Nature, truth is ſought/ after, in humane oppera- 
tions, good. By meane of theſe two faculties, man acquireth 
two ſorts of perfections: one of which is ealled Habite ſpe- 
culatiue, the other, Habite practike. Habite ſpeculative is 
no other but a knowledge of all thoſe things, that compre» 
hende the vniuerſall frame, the which, as they are of three 
ſorts, ſo be there three ſeuerallſpeculatiue habites: ſeeing 
that ſome are by their owne proper eſſence, ſeperare from 
ſenſible matter, as is the omnipotent and molt excellent 
God, the Intelligences aſsiſting the Celeſtiall Spheares, 
and thoſe, which of the Metaphiſicks themſelues, are called 
Tranſcendentes, as Cut, good, truth. the thing, & ſuch like, the 
knowledge whereof, is deſeruedly called Wiſedome : ſome 
again by their eſſence, are wholly drowned in ſẽſible matter, 
and with motion conioyned,andtheſe bee the heauens, ele- 
ments, & bodies mixed: the knowledge of theſe things, i; cal - 
led natural Philoſophy. There be yet ſome other, which in 
effect can neuer be ſeperate from ſenſible matter: notwith- 
ſtanding naturally they are ſuch, as by pattimaginative; = 
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with the minde, they may be conſidered, or imagined: with- 
out conſideration or imagination of matter, and this is ma- 
thematicall knowledge, divided into Geometrie, which 
handleth continuall quantitie, that is, line, ſuperficies, and 
body : and arithmetike , becing converſant about diſcreet 
quantitie, which is number: there bee further ſome ſpecu- 
Jatiue habites comprehended vnder theſe three heades, by 
the Logitians termed, ſciences ſubalternall, or halfe ſcien- 
ces: for in reſpect of the ſubiect, whereabout they are con- 
uerſant, they participate of naturall knowledge, but confi- 
dering the manner, by which they proue their concluſions, 
they arc mathematicall, as thoſe,that embrace mathemati- 
call concluſions, for their beginning. Amongſt theſe, is A- 
ſtrologie, conſideriug bodies, and motions celeſtial, the like 
alſo naturall knowledge doing, but in a diuerſe manner: 
then proſpectiue, which intreateth of viſible line, Stere- 
metrie, being employed touching ſolide bodies; & muſieke, 
reſpecting number harmonicall, with other ſuch like: And 
theſe be al the ſciences and habites, where with intellect ſpe- 
culatiue is adorned, in inueſtigating, and finding out of 
truth. Practicke habite, is no other, but the knowledge of 
all thoſe thinges, whereof man is the beginning: and they 
be diuided into two heades, actiue, and doing, part actiue» 
is a firme vnderſtand ing of thoſe thinges, which appertaine 
to the good gouernment of himſelfe, his houle, and finally 
of the common weale. The doing or performing habite, is 
that knowledge, which is called arte: this being diuided in- 
to thoſe mechanical, and liberall. But leauing apart mecha- 
nicall art, as impertinent to a ciuil man, we wil affitme, that 
amongſt liberall artes, Grammer is numbred, Rhethori ke, 
Dialect, Poeſie, Muſicke, both of voice & inſtrument, pain- 
ting, Architecture, and the art of Phiſicke, and amiddeſt all 
theſe, we wil allot the principalleſt place to art Millitarie, 
as of al other the moſt excellent, which by the Philoſopher 
was placed in the number of artes, it hauing belonging vn- 
to it, all thoſe conditions, wluch in an art are req ured, that 
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is, materiall ſubiect, end, and the inſtrument, which to the 
end conduceth, beer wanting there alſo firm beginnings 
and principles wherewith euery day, great ſouldiets ſerue 
their turne: matetiall ſubiect is battel, victorie the end, and 
armes the inſtrument: Theſe are all the perfection (molt 
famous Queene) which may bring a man to his end; beeing 
felicitic : Of Which no doubt, thoſe are the moſt cabelibes 
and worthy of greateſt honor, that more readily may make 
a man happy. If there tore] hall ſhew „that learning and 
habites ſpeculatiue, haue greater parte in felicitie, than art 
Millitatie, Ibeleeue the learned ſhall haue wonne the day. 

It chat be true, which all the piudent afſirme, that of things 
created, the ſame exceedeth all others in perfection, v hich 
draweth ncateſt to diuine bountie , and dooth of it moſt 
participate: Out of queſtion the man learned, in boun- 
tie and digr.cic will wt ſuperiour to the ſouldier; in that 
hee learned „zi endewed with that vert ue, Which maketh 
a man like to things diuine. For ſcience and ſapience which 
be incident to the learned, by meane of contemplation, 
make a man companion wil. God, vniteth him with chie fe 
good, and true felicitie: The Philoſopher confirmetli the 
fame in the tenth of his Ethickes, where hee ſayeth, that 
thoſe, who buſie their mindes in contemplation , addict 
themſelues to the ſtudie of good lettets, and are, than al 
others, by God better beleued; becauſe they adorne that 
parte of 4 minde , which hath greateſt ſimilitude with 
things diuine: whereuppon God kindleth the light of his 
ne grace in their ſoules, comforting them with high- 
eſt ioy, "and true beatitude : As alſo otherwhere commen- 
ding Metaphyſicke, heefaith, that chough it be hot pro- 
fable, yet notwithſtanding it is worthy of ſupreme honor, 

as that which raiſeth out vnderſtanding from earth to hea- 
uen, exalting it tothe knowledge of high & diuine things: 
and ticrefot ehe worthily affirmeth, that the wiſeman go- 
uerncth the itarres: as he that far remote from a vulgar life, 
being of himſeite ſulſicie nt, liueth molt happy. A. Iulius in 
che fiſt 
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firſt of his Tuſculunes ſayth, that Philoſophie is a gift giuen 
by God, and that in this world there can bee nothing x more 
> te or excellent: vehatthing is to be deſired more ex- 
cellent or wortkierof a man, then ſapience : this by admi- 
niſtring the knowledge of al things diuine and humane, pro- 
cute th che mind to he ſetled and "replenithed, with cheete 
toy : if this be not a thing worthie of commendations, what 
i to be commended? And Arelitas Tarentme layth , that 
wiſedome, among({t al other things humane, is moſt excel- 


* So . * 
lent, and is as ſight among the fences, vnderſtanding inthe 


8 
ſame loule, and as the Sunne amongſt the ſtars, ſacred. Phi- 
lo ſophie procureth not the felieitie of one particular alone, 
but further, aſsiſtetk the happie liuing of an whole Cittie, 
as diuine Plato affirmeth in his Aleneſeno, ſaying: to the 
Philoſopher, and no other, appertameth the gouernment 
of a Ciccie: and in the fift of the Common- wealth: Thoſe 
Cities cannot be happie, where Philoſophers doo not go- 
uerne, and the gnuernours ſufficiently know Philoſophie: 
but hee ſaide not, where art Militarie, and excellent warri- 
ours gouerne: For the arte of warre hath not onely no 
parte in felicitie, but rather is contrarie vnto ĩt, conſide- 
ring that it deſtroyeth humane generation, and is ſo much 
the more imperfecter then ſcience, in that the ende of arte 
Militarie, may bee preuented by fortune, as often times it 
falleth out, which in ſcience taketh no place: and it is 
molt certaine, that where Fortune ſwayeth, vnderſtanding 
little preuaileth, and where vnderſtanding prevaileth 
not, there is a manifeſt ſigne of imperfection. Further 
I alleadge, that by howe much the minde is more excel- 
lentthen the bodie , by ſo much are the actions thereof 
more excellent then thoſe of the bodie , which beeing 
true, euen ſo muſt they learned needes be more excellent 
then Souldiours. 

Conſidering the actions of the learned bangs no need of a- 
ny corporall vertue, and thoſe of Souldiours are molt prin- 


cipally exerciſed with bodily force;:he philoſopher proueth 


| that 
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that our mind is divine, and immorrall, in no other relpect, 
but becauſe it hath his operations diſtinct from the body: 
The learneds operations therefore, beeing from the bodie 
diſioyned, they muſt needs haue in them ſomething diuine, 
and be truly worthy to be placed amongeſt the things moſt 
honourable: the which notwithſtanding by Souldiers can. 
not be affirmed: whoſe actions beeing wholly intermixed 
with the body, haue in them that imperfection which the 
body bringeth to the minde, and all matter to his proper 
forme. I could produce many other arguments, to ſhe w, that 
Armes euer ought to yeelde to Learning (as good Marcus 
Tullius atfirmeth) and grant the Laurel garland to the tong 
and eloquence of the learned, which noewithſtanding for 
breuitie ſake I paſſe ouer; And onely in out behalfe, I wil 
ſetdowne ſome examples, for — good let- 
ters are of force, to exalt men vp, euen vnto heauen, and to 
place them amongſt the Gods. Liſaniau a Noble man of Ar. 
eadia , as Leontius the Greeke declareth, beeing in Sciences 
moſt profound, went to Athens, and ſtirred vp ſuch admi- 
ration in thoſe people then rude and barbarous, as that they 
made him not their King, but worſhipped him as a god, and 
hauing dedicated vnto him a Temple, was the SN that 
was called Jupiter, Apis, the ſonne of Toroneus and'Niobe : he 
paſsing from Argos toe/£oypt, by meane of the Sciences, he 


attamed that reputation, as beſides, being made king, he 
was helde and worſhipped for a god: And ſo great was 
the reuerence towards him, as that by publike Edictthete 
was a capitall puniſhment ſette downe againſt whomſoeuer 


ſhould be ſo hardy as to call him a mortall man. Belus, who 


| 


as Paulus Oroſius declareth , ſeigniorized in the vttermoſt 
confines of ¶Agypt, for being an Inuentet and teacher of cc- 
leſtiall doctrine, was iudged ſo worthy, as vnto whome 
there ſhould be built a Temple in Babylon, and it was cal- 
led, the Temple of Jupiter Bells. Hermes ſonne to Phylo, a 
meane man ofe Arcadia and Proſerpma his owne dangh ter,to 
auoyde the infamie of his inceſtuous originall going into 
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e/£rypt and being in the ſciences but eſpecially in 
—— ticke & 2 a 20 
being called the ſonne of heauen, and day, as he that deſcen- 
ding trom heauen, in the daye liglit came to bee noted and 
known. I(moſt illuſtrous lady) wich theſe few & ſimple tea- 
ſons,. authorities, & examples, haue endeuoured to confirme 
our cauſe: Which of elfe is ſo firme, and ſecure, as there is no 
need of Rhetorical arte, for ſuſtentation of it. I aſſure my 
ſelfe, Signior Brancaccio in his owu conſcience wel knowes, 
that he defendeth an vniuſt quarrell/: although hke an ho- 
norable Knight, hee entrech nowe the fielde, not to looſe his 
honor. I can be wel content, Signiot Patritio(faid Brancaccio) 
that you may confirme the poſſelsion of honour: ſeeing 
that can not be loſt, which hitherto is not poſſeſſed. It in 
now long ſince ( aunſwered Patritio) that reaſon ſtoode to 
the arbitrement of Armes, againſt whoſe violence learned 
men could make no reſiſtance: bur now brought to rhe tri- 
bunall of Iuſtice, I hope the matter wil otherwiſe ſucceed: 
and chat at laſt the learned ſhall be eſtabliſhed imheir pro- 
per place and dignitiii gaga. 

Then the Queene: It is hie time you vſe your armes, Sig- 
nior Brancaccio, for otherwiſe I perceiue you in very emi- 
nent danger. The affection which your Highneſſe deſer- 
uedly beareth towards ſouldiers, (ſayde Brancaccio) is ra- 
ther an occaſion of your feare, than any eminent daunger: 
for il that be true, Which the other daye Signiot Gai“ 
ſhewed, that honour is the reward of vertusus actions, and 
ſigne of beneficence, the learned ſt all ot onely, not haue 
precedence of the Seuldier, but further in honor haue little 
or no intereſt at all: Conſidering honour to ſcieuce impro- 
perly: and to Art Militarie it properly belongeth, in that 
from Arte Militaric thoſe actiom proceede, whereof honor 
is a te ward, and from the learned there proceedeth no exte- 
rior action, wherby he may be iudged worthy of honor. But 
behold another reaſon, dignior Putritia, grounded vppon the 
words of your one Philo ſopher, in the firſt of lin Ethikes, 


Oo where 
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where c6paring publike with priuat good, he ſaid: that 15 to 
be beloued which is profitable to one alone. but much more 
diuine & excellent is that which benefiteth nations, and;ci- 
ties; but this being trueth, beholde what a good Logitian I 
am: Arte Militaty is a pei fection which doth not help one 
alone, but is a furtherance to Nations and Citties: whereas 
ſcience profiteth none but the polleſſor of it: Therefore 
Arte Militarie is more excellent and honourable than Sci. 
ence. | 
That it is ſuch an helpe and furtherance,it is a thing ve- 
ry manifeſt, in that by his Arte, Nations and Citties are 
defended from rauenous and inſolent ennemies , libertie is 
preſerued and religion protected: this cauſeth obſeruance 
of the Lawes, without which the Common wealth would 
be, as a body without a ſoule . Wherefore it was wiſely ſet 
downe in the Proeme of Inſtitutions, that imperiall Ma- 
ie ſtie ought, not onely to bee garniſhed with Lawes, but 
alſo with Armes tobe adorned. Conſidering that (as the 
C:uilians doe affirme) right and equitie ſmally preuaile in 
a Cittie, and if the ſworde procure not obſeruaunce ther- 
of. N | | 14 1 5 . 

And Cicero in his Oration for Aulus Cluentius e ibi - 
nus doth atfirme , that warriours are the defenders aud mi- 
niſters of Iuſtice: And the Philoſopher referreth one 
of the principalleſt partes of a common wealth, to Soul- 
diours : As alſo Paulus Oroſius writeth; the ſelfeſame bee- 
ing by the Philoſopher in his Politickes confirmed, that 
the firſt Common wealth amongſt the Græcians ordained, 
conſiſted of none other than warriours : In like manner 
great Lycurgus knowing, that to a common wealth there 
was. not a more excellent or more profitable thing than 
this molt noble Arte, directed all his Lawes which hee 
gaue vnta the Spartaines, to the perfection and greate - 
nelle of the Arte Millitarie : through which Laue,, the 
Spartaines becomming moſt excellent warriors, they defen - 
ded & maintained, not only their owne libertie, but further, 
| all 
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all Greece, from the innumerable armie of Xerxer: that vni- 
uctſall good is to be preferred, before the felicitie'ot one a- 
lone, and Arte Mihtatie before ſcience : Marcus Tullius 
plainely ſheweth in the firſt ot his Offices, ſaying in this ma- 
ner: ho is he ſo curious to vnderſtand the nature ofthiugs, 
that a danger hanging ouer the head of liis countrie , will 
uot ſodaincly leaue contemplation, though he thought to 
meaſure the greatnes of the world, or number all the ſtatres, 
and runne to ſuecoui? We may and ought therefore to con- 
clude, that art Militarie as an vniuerſall good, ought to pre- 
cede ſcience, being but good particular and conlequently 
Souldiours, the learned: but aboue all others , before them, 
which are called Philoſophers, and wiſe men, who not con- 
tent with matters terreme, like the Giants, endeuour 
to aſcende vppe into heauen, and make themſelues equall 
with God, as alſo nouriſhed in idleneſſe, and knowing 
themſelues vnapt to action: attaining to Magiſtracie, or ho- 
nours, ſwelling vppe themſelues in pride, they retire from 
ciuil companie into à ſolitarie life : and after hauing beene 
mewed vp do theyr ſtudies and Bookes, they become 
leane and macerate, and not able to determine in what man- 
ner the Sunne heateth, wholly confounded, they waſte 
themſelues in melancholie humours. But leauing them a- 
part, and comming to the excellencie of Arte Milirarre, 
it is true ly an heape of all thoſe perfections, which make a 
man heroycal iu an eminent degree : and beginning from 
the vertue of fortitude, this is moſt proper to Art Milita 
and is no leſſe from it inſeperable, alen light from the 
Sunne. MATE WO SPIE TTL IA * 
By this vertue Horatius Cocles was woorthie of eternall 
praiſe, who alone vpon the budge oppoſed himſelfe to the 
power of al Tubus, for the ſafety of his countrey. And no 
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leſſe worthie of honour was Leonidas Spartane, whofightin 

for his country, yea, & for the libertie of al the Greeks, wi 

threc hundred valiant fouldicrs 2 at Tyr mopylis, for 
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the ſpace of three daies, the force of Aerxet armie. Tempe- 
rance, as the preſeruet of pꝛudence: is neceſſary to the perfe- 
ction of this arte: Iuthat he can hardly ſubdue his enemie, 
which bath not firſt an habite in conquering himſelfe: The 
act of: empetaunce towards the faire women of Daryus, was 
no leſſe glory vnto Alexander, then were the two victorics 
obtained, by valor, and fortitude : by this vertue,, Scipio 
eAfjricane , 1 1 principall glorie to himſelfe, and be- 
ncfite to hs country, ho in Spaine, beeinga young man 
of foure and twenty yeetes of age, and without a wife, re- 
ſtored, ynto het hu: band, a moſt beaut ifull and noble yong 
woman, returning vate him for her dowric, abe money ot 
her raunſome: and by this moſt vertuous action hee tamed 
the fierce courage of the ſ eum, which peraduentute 
by fortitude he had neuer ſubdued . Finally, the Romans, 
as we reade, triumphed ouer the hole world, no lefle by 
being temperate, chan valiant, he vertue of liberality is al- 
together neceſſary, in warrelike Arte: for by this the gene 
rous Capitaine, alluring the mindes of his ſouldiours, ma- 
kerh them prone to battel, and obtaining of victory By this 
vertue, great Alexanacr, dre the Macedonian Phalanx into 
the yttermoſt parts of the Eaſt, chrogh whoſe valor he tti- 
umphed ouer Asia. By this lulu Cæſar ſubdued, not only the 
barbarous nations, but alſo dre vnto himſelſe the minds of 
his own ſouldiers, to ſpoile themſelues and their on coun- 
try of liberty, to make him lord and monarch:andeertainly 
liberty may be ſaid to haue bin only 2 to Ceſarmagni® | 
ficence,al{ois.np ſmaſ otnament to this our Arte, ſeeing the 
magnificent captaine,by this, not onely with his one men, 
but alſo amongſt ſtrangers, acquireth reputation & glorie. 
Oc amian euer coueting to exceed Aar Antony in thoſe ſpe- 
Reden one and other preſented to the people, as in all 
actions of magmficence, ſo in battels was he euet againſt the 
ſe lle lame man victorious: and Alcibialts rather by this, than 


any other vertue, obtained honours in his one countre y. 
and abroad: magnatumitie is no leſſe an adiunct of milita- 
re 


ry profeſsion then is whitnes of ſnowe': for that warrior 
who hath nat a loftie and magnanimous minde, ſhall neuer 
accompliſh glorious enterpriſes: Ce/ar iwas 


of ſo'gceat a 
minde, as paſsing by alittle obſeure — L — 


ſouldier that diſcommended tlie p 


Friend, that L would rather chooſe ta be cheefe in tius place, 


then ſecond in Rome: and Alexander for this vertue, ſurna · 
med the great, was of ſo haughtie a minde, as hauing vnder 
ſtood by ſome, that there were diuetg worlds, ſighing, great · 
ly lamented, that being no ſeauet and tentit cares of 
age; he liad not et conquered nor gotten one. As vaines 
glory end ambition, obicure the actions of this at ce, ſo dot li 


dant: the good Afticam acquired no leſſe glory in refuſiug 
with modeſtie, the ſuperfluous honors offeted vnto lum, by 
the Senate, and people of Reme, thenche did in vanquiſfiing 
and ſubdu img thc proud forces of the Ctbaginiaus i As on 
the conttaty, Alexander obicured hi famous actaby the vice 
of ambit õ he accepting. by ſy cophãts to be called the ſonne 
of Inprter Hammon, and fanally;awith all thoſe honors, to bee 
honored, which rather agreed with the ſupetnall gods. then 
any mortall mas. Clemencie alſo moderatrix ofanger is in 
a manner nec ſſarie to the managing of this arte, in that an · 
ger is an obfuſcation to tlie vertues of the minde, and impai- 
reth bodyly force, and vigor: herefore an 2 Captain 
forgerting his, arte, and ſtratageme; eaſily becommeth a 
prey te his enemiei Ct an he was, and euet (all bee the 
warrior of the world without peere, ſo ofal others was hee 
moſt curteous and gentle; neither can wee finde, that hee 
fought at any time with his enemie being in furie: and by 
being much more ready topardon, them reuenge 

ned finally brtrayed, and ſtanel Whereas on dhe contrary, 
eAlexandenbynhe vice of anger, obſtured his great victo nes, 
for 1 Lyſamachus to the Lion, peareed the 
breaſt of C/o with a launce, and put ( uliſibbuss to death. 
Affabilitie, and curteſie, though tot 
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the vertuc of modeſtie cauſe it to bee wonderfull reſplen · 


he ſeueritie of this att, 
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they ſceme litle befitting and conuenient: yet are they pro- 
fitable, as the thinges that procure à Captam to 0 
table, and beloued of his ſouldiets, by this vertue Scipio e 
frican obtained great honor, and profit: for he was ſo affa- 
ble and dome ſtica lamongſt his ſouldiers, that although he 
had an excceding great armie, yet ſaluted hes chem all by 
their names. As vertue cannot be practiſed without wſtice, 
ſo alſo without iuſtice cannot arte militarie conſiſt : by this | 
the valorous Capraine procureth himſelfe to be beloued for 
hope of iuſt reward, as alſo to be feared through expectati- 
on of deſerued puniſhment: And not onley moral vertues, 
but ſome liberall artes alſo ſet me neceſſary to the petfecti 
on of this arte: and amongſt others Rhethoricke produceth 
moſt admirable effects, which the leſſer Scipiomanifeſted in 
Spaine, who finding his armie very licentious, & corrupted 
altagethet with depraued cuſtomes, by a moſt eloquent o- 
ration, without any other meanes, reduced them to the Ro- 
maine diſcipline: and lalius Ceſar by this arte of ſpeaking, 
confirmed his Souldiers mindes in France, aſtoniſhed wit 
the hugenes of the duch mens bodies, and therefore he ob- 
tained a moſt glorious victorie againſt proud Ariouiſtus: Fi- 
nally the ancient Captaines ſo eſtcemed yas alſo thoſe of 
theſe daies, holde the force of eloquence to bee ſo great in 
arte militarie, that ſeldome or neuer, they enter into batrail; 
but firſt they confirme the mindes of the Souldiers, by a 
Mattiall Otation, enflaming them vnto battaile. And being 
of woſt notable impottance, and a: ſingular preceptof arte 
militarie, to preſetue an armie healchfull, I will alſo affirme, 
that to haue knowledge in ſome thinges, which appertaine 
to the arte of Phiſicke, cannot but be a ſpeciall aſsiſtance: 
for it (hall wonderfully import a kiltul Captaine, to vnder- 
ſtãd the quality of the aire, the gdodnes of waters, & wines, 
the properties of weates4 as well in chooſing out ſituation 
tor his encamping, as for the nouriſhment of his armie : & 
we may read, that Romane Captaines contended no leſſe in 
chis, tlie in other martiall practiſes, Archi ecture further 
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is neceſſary to this arte, eſpecially that parte, which apper- 
——— tiſication; for wanting this knowledge; a cap- 
taine can neither defend, offend, nor expugne a/citic ./ 

this point Iulius Ce/ar was ſo excellent, asthat of himſelie he 
brought admiration to the world, through the tolvers. brid- 
ges, — and engines, whereof euen yet to this daye, 
there appere diuers monumentes, and repreſentations. In 
my opinion (moſt illuſtrous lady) I haue manifeſtly enough 
declared, that this our noble arte, is a conſent, & harmony, 
of al the worthioſt perfections, and an heape of all the ver- 
tues: being an arte truly worthy of thoſe men, who for par- 
ticipating ot deuinitie, and mortalitie, are termed Heroes: 
wherefore no meruaile though Curtius, moſt valiant of any 
other Romane Knight, was by the Oracle ofe- Apollo, appro» 
ved worthy to fill yp that huge guifte, in the market place 
of Ryme as the molt excellent and pretious ting which in 
that citie could be found, neither can it bee alleadged, but 
that there were alſo at the ſame inſtãt in Rme, men inlear- 
ning molt excellent, Pythagoras, & Mumia hauing there plã- 
ted theit golden philoſpphie, I. could further by infinit ex · 
a mples wake demonſtration, that militarie arte, in of allo · 
ther perfections, apteſt to exalte a man, euen to the higheſt 
degree ot glory, but all volumes and writings being heere · 
with repleniſhed, Itefet my ſelfe ouer to that which the 
hiſtoriographers affiime. Notwithſtanding to open th eiet 
of the learned, I will affarme, that amongſt the ancientes, 
armes were euer in greater eſtimation, then letters, which 
may be ccnceiued by the ſtatues, & images, framed of their 
cheefeſt gods, and painted, not with 96 49k ſcroules of pa - 
per in their haad, but with inſtruments of watlike arte, they 
minding to manifcſt, that without armes, there could bee 

no perfect denie: they gave therefore vnto Joue lightning, 

to Neptune and Pluto, atridental mace, to Satarne;a ſickle, or Fg: 
ſithe, to Apollo, a bowe, arrowes, and a datte, to Hercules, 0 
a clubbe, to Pallas a ſhielde, a lance, and helmet, to Di- 1 
ana, a bowe , ſhafttes, and a darte, ynto (wpide:abowe, 


and 
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and fatall arro wen. And further, the agcients eſteeme d this 
art of ſo great excellence, as that it could ao continue ith · 
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out the protectian of ſome particular deity. And therefore 


they eſt and | their 
Statues wich warlike inſtruments, which. inſtruments, they 
thought wortky to be made by diuine hand and work - 


man ſhip, and therfore they beleeued N ulcane to be the Gods 
a:mourer, which Plararch ſneweth, ſaying. 
Dulcane at his hot wor ęlathi {rreare and blow, 


D male the pierti Aufi ſur luus hu bonn | 71 
Fiqally, the holy ſcripture calloth the great Gd, the god 


of Armies, & not of the learned: ſo that Signior Farritio, you 
may yeeld your ſelfe vanquiſhed, and not put your ſoule to 
comptomiſe, for youweltknow, - that you defend an vmiuſt 
cauſe:Pattitiolaughed & ſad: You Sig mor Brancaccio ſhew 
your ſelfe ingrate . yea, and trecherous towards the earned, 
ſeeing the Armes, and art ot ſpeaking, from the learned. ob- 
taine d, yau vſe againſt themſeſues. Abd I am out of al doubt, 
that if you were — a ſcholler, as a ſouldiour, you 


could neuer in this conflict, haue ſhewed your ſelfe ſo aduen- 


turous a Champion: afl yet for al this, the victorie ſtiul not 


remame on yout ſide; though you haue lightly Wounded 
mee, for with more mortall blowes I haue pierced you. I 
vnderſtande you (ſayde Brancaccio) you would inferre, that 
your arguments remaine yet firme and vnthaken, where- 
vnto I haue not yet made any anſwer : and by commendidg 
Armes, hat I haue not a iotte obfcured the glory of Let- 
ters: Therefore from that Lhaue alltadged, it inay be gathe- 
red, that your firſt foundation goeth to ground: for honour 
is not a reward of perfection; Which procureth the felicitie 
of him alone that poſſeſſe th it, but is a teward of heneſi- 


| cence, that helpeih others: and that it may appeare, howe 


your reaſons conclude not againſt Souldiours, I will ſette 
downe the difference, which your Philoſopher 1 7 85 
yby (+ 

which no- 
teeth 


aber Sualinguo. Prayſe( faith hee) is tharſpeccb, 
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teth ſingularitie of vertue, and is proper to habite,whereup- 

on wee vſually commend Praxiteles and Phyazas for the 
habiteaffculpture which they had in excellencie: but ho- 
nour agreeth not properly to habites, but vertuous oppera · 
tions, For it is the true reward of excellent action, in that 
if one had vertue, and ſhould bee idle, hee might rather 
bee prayſed,then honoured. Nowe vertuous opperations 
beeing in two kindes, ſome internall, as to contemplate, and 
others externall, as to practiſe armes: it is a thing manifeſt, 
that honour cannot belong to internall opperation, for in- 
ternall action, being knowne to none but to him onely that 
worketh, it cannot ſtitre vp any to honor it: It muſt needs 
therefore bee the reward ofexternall action, which beeing 
manifeſt, not only to the worker, but alſo to others, moueth, 
and vrgeth the honourer, who knoweth it, to giue honour 
thereunto: And therefore the Philoſopher ſaith well, that 
honour rather conſiſteth in him honouring , then in him 
honoured, minding to make knowne, that to attaine to ho- 
nourable action, it is neceſſarie that the action bee knowne 
for vertuous by the honourer. The actions therefore of men 
learned, Signior Parritio, as your ſelfe haue coneluded, being 
actions intrinſecall, and only of the minde, as by you learned 
only they are known and vnderſtood, ſo you by your ſelues 
may inwardly honor them, but theſe not maniſellcs others, 
you ſhall rather bee wotthie of praiſe then honour : And 
on the cõtrarie, the opperations of vs Martialiſts, grounding 
their internal beginning in the mind, and diſcouering them 
ſelues to the eyes and cates of others by meane ofvalor and 
vertue of our bodies, as well of prayſe, as like wiſe of higheſt 
honour, wee are thought worthie: neither can fortune bee 
ani iment of our glorie, although ſometimes ſhee hin- 
der victorie : For art Militarie, as diuers others alſo, having 
two endes, the proper ende thereofis victorie. And there- 
fore Haniball obſcured not a whit his warlike honor, by the 
laſt battaile hee loſt in Africke, hee (according to Scipives 
wdgcment)not hauing failed to performe all that, which he- 

| P Þ | longed 
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longed toa wot expert warriour for the obtaining of vics 
tory : neyther vato you Signtor Patritio, will it be a any ble- 
miſh, to haue beene ſubducd by me this day in combate:for! 
though you haue not Peace de vet notwith ſtanding have: 
you ſpoken in all excellencie touching g perſwaſion. Sgaiot 
Patritio further allcaged, that arte Miheay ad no pattein- 
 felicitie, and much leſſe in honor, ſeeing it is a conſi mexroſ 
humane kinde : and in this hee is deceived , | having beene 
by vs declared, that itis a good which vnuei ſally afsifterh 
nations, and citties, by procuring vnto them obſetuationof 
lawes, and defending them from emiemics: and therefore! 
Marcus Tullius faith well: that ot neceſinie warre muſt bee: 
made, to liuc in peace. Your Phuloſopheralſo commendetli 
the making of war, vndertakipgittordefence ołour coun- 
trie, & to procure ſafetie to them, with whom we raue War. 
This is conformable alſo to the holy ſcripture," where ee 
reade that God permittetl;yea and commaundeth war. ſay- 
ung to the Hebrew people, Arme you, and conſound theſe 
Philiſtmes, enemies to the people of God: and in Jeremy al- 
fo we may obſe rue, that God ſad, Prepare your ſhields and 
helmets, put on your hreaſtplates, ride your horſes, and take 
vp your lances againſt your enemies, gathering your ſelucs 
all together to bactaile;and accurſed be he who {hal not ſhed 
hloud | againſt the enemies of the people of Iſrael. And in 
the Aachabecs we reade » that God euet moued and ſtirred 
vp the people to battaile againſt the enimicrof Iſrael: And 
therefore Dauid in the Pfalmes writeth, Bleſled bee ſthe 
Lord, who inſtructeth Our handes to battarle . And 1 all 
the.Bookes of the Kings, wee finde that God commaun- 
ded battaile for the chaſticement of rebelles, ouerthrowing 


of tyrantes, and for the occaſion of peace in the worlde. 
Where fore it would be both a lau ful and commodious war, 
it chriſtian princes did arme their people againſt the cruell 
{word of the Eaſt, and enemies ofthe elect and choſen peo- 
ple, endeuoring to abate the pride ot ſo outragious atirant, 


andby force of armes to reduce thoſe nations to better fe, 
and 
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& worſhip diuine, then as they now liue with all ſauage cu- 
A although it cannot be done without effufion of 
humane bloud, and ſome - acte of iniuſtice, notwithſtan- 
ding, of it no reckoning were to bee wade, ſeeing without 
fire and word. ſuch à Phiſition eould not heale the like 
impoſtume. And not to paſſe ouer any thing whereot 
our aduetſatie boaſterh ; 1687, that Lyſanius, Belus, Her- 
met, Apis, and other ſuch; were deified, not ſo much 
for the knowledge wherwith they were adorned, as throgh 
the action of bene ficence. For as theſe opperations may 
by euerſe one bee comprehended and concerned, fo jnter- 
nal actions, eſpecially|to luskiſh and ſtupide people, being 
concealed and hidden: they cannot bee honoured. And 
this is a thing ſo manifeſt, as it booteth not herein to make 
any other or further replication. Signior Brancactio hd. 
uing thus argued, it ſecmed to the Quee ne and all the ſtan- 
ders by, that the victorie remained on the Knights parte: 
when 5 2ntor Renato Cats ſtanding vp on his feete: Bee it 
lawful for mee (yd he) moſt famous Queene, to defend our 
cauſe; ſeeing Signior Patritiv(rather a partidliſt, then faith- 
full Campion of altlie learned; contemning the preualent 
armes of Ciuihans , hath onely drawne out againſt himthe 
weak tempred {ord of contemplariue Philoſophie, & yet 
hee infallibly knoweth,? iat theſe fort of learned, though 
worthic of pralſe and ommendatibns yet neuerthelelſe 
are they poore, naked, und contemptible. This indeede 
we ſee euerie day (aide Patritioy for no other cauſe, but 
becauſe the fooliſh multitude Fs intentiue on baſe gairie,and 
diſcerneth not the — aud demerite ofhdnour, It is pro- 
per to the Ciuilians, (thriſe excellent Queene(faid Brancats 
cio ſmiling)to confoundthe lawes, wherefore no maruaile 
though Signior Cats, a\moſt Amden Ciuihan, hath broken 
the Lawof combate by Champion, & ſodainly asa warriour 
freſh in breath, commeth to fffaiſe, iudging that Tam al- 
readie weatie.arid ſore wounded: "but hes deceiued, for I 


wante neyther voyec,, tongue, nor woordes, toaunſivere, 
IP - Wk not 
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The Precedence of 
not onely two, foure, er ſixe, but euen to the whole rowte⸗ 
and troupe of learned, and if they hàue any thing to ſay to 
me. 
It is proper to Ciuilians (ſaid ¶ ati) to reforme the lawes, 
reducing extreame ſeueritie to termes of equitie , for vtter- 
molt rigor and ſeueritie, is no other but extreame iniurie: 
and it might worthily be thought an iniuiy, if wee without 
audience or any attention, ſhould looſe our action for an o- 
ther mans detect: Be it therefore lawfull for mee to defend 
the right and prerogative of Ciuilians, and to giue the at- 
tendant to vnderſtand, that by great oddes wee ought to 
haue precedence of Souldiers. And hecauſe Signiour Fran- 
caccio groundeth his intention vpon the definition of Ho- 
nour, which is the reward of beneficence , not ſwaruing 
one iote from it, but to ouerthrowe this argument with his 
ownearwes, I meane thus to argue: whether is of greater 
moment to humane kinde, Armes, or Letters: It is mani- 
feſt. that Lawes by the great God were produced together 
with the world: an infallible Law mooucth and gouerne th 
the heauens : And firme and iuſt lawe, tempereth the yio- 
lent contradiction of elementes, ſeeing whatſocuer 19 one 
parte, the one vſurpeth of an other, in ſome other reſpect 
at the ſame inſtant it reſtoreth and recompenceth : To the 
muiolable lawe of Nature, plants giue place, and creatures 
obey . Finally, lawes deſcended from Heauen, rule this 
inhumane globe. Armes not from heauen (although the 
Poets fabling, and Paintersfaining adorne therewith the I- 
mages of the gods) but from the profound centre of the 
deeps, by ſome molt malignant ſpirit brought to light, ſo fat 
off are they from helping and benefiting the world, that ta- 
ther they waſte and teate the Image of God, conſume the 
workes of nature, and ouerthrow humane inuentions. He 
that ſhould take armes out of the worlde, ſo ſ¶ᷣoulde hee re- 
mooue iniurics and opprefiiens . For not remaining anie 
one, whe by force would vſutpe vpon another, all things, by 
the wholeſome adminiſtration of lawes ſhould be governed 
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Letters or Armes. 


in peace: And therefore good e Ageſilaus was woont to (ay, 
that if all were iuſt, there would be no neede of Armes, nor 


of valour. 

Hee chat ſhoulde remooue Lawes out of the worlde, 
not onely citties woulde remaine as a body without a ſoule, 
but al things being left to arbitremeat,of violent armes, aud 
being none who might preſcribe iuſt and vpright warres, 
with the maner how with iuſtice to put them in execution, 
euery thing would goe hand ouer head, and iniuries ſhould 
neuer haue end, and this would be nothing elſe but to re- 
moue out of the worlde that felicitie which mortall tuen in 
this life may enioy . Here peraduenture Signior Guilio Cæ- 
fare will alledge, that witliout armes, the world ſhould want 
a great ornament: and that armes (as experience teacheth) 
are much more apt to make men great and glorious, than a- 
ny kinde of learning: as alſo, that ſtatues, crownes, trumphs, 
and all ſupreame honours, are appropriate to vanquiſhing 
warriors, and not to Ciuilians or Lawyers, and hee will fur- 
ther vrge, coufirming the ſame before he ſpoke, that atmes 
iuſtly vndertaken, are no other but good. But Lagainſt all 
this will auerre, that armes are greater trouble, than orna- 
ment to the world, they being the beginning of vſurping o- 
ther mens goods, and bringing free cities into intollerable 
ſeruitude, forcing many times wiſe men, to obey the follie of 
flagitious and cruell tyrants : Iafhrme that vniultiy, and 
through abuſe, they erect ſtatues, — crownes, and tri 
umphs to conquering Souldiers: For what greater abuſe 
or thing more inhumane can there be, than to ſeek greatnes 
and glory, from ſlaughters, deuaſtations, inceſts, ſacrileges, 
rapines: and finally, to triumph in humane miſeries? I ſay 
further, thatthere can no iuſt warre be extended, but that 
which in defence of our countrey is made: and all other 
warre, (with the Philoſophers leaue bee it ſpoken) is cons, 
trarie to lawes of Nature: which, as it permitteth that o- 
thers may defende themſelues, and recouer their one, ſo 
ſufferethi it not, that for deſire of raigning, one ſhoulde v- 
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The Precedence of 


minding, that one ſhould performe to another, what het 
would not haue done to lumſelfe: byt further ſuppoſing, 
ght mioue warre againſt another, how great be 

the iniquities, that inſue of that ĩniuſtice? the innocent peo. 
ple, whom it concerneth not to es anime, whither the war 
bee uſt, or vniuſt/ who are inforced to obay their Princes, 
vnder paine of dſſbyaltie, and rebellion , andthe greater 
part otthem havirig neuer talen ſword, or yeapon in hand 
againſt enemies ate taken prifdner, hewen 1 * Hain, 
there kouſesFobBed, wines violated, and'finally, Tou nes, 
Caſtles, and Cities piit to fire and ſworde, fo that what na- 
ture, arte, and humane wiſdome, in many yeares haue com- 
paſſed, by foree ofatmes, in very ſhort ſpace cenmeth to 
be defaced; digniet Gn Vier affitmeth, that vertuè little 
preuaileth in i citie, if ther be not thole, that may procure 
the obſeruancè thereof: and that vaine is councell in the 
Senate, if there be none to put it in execution: as alſo thar 
armed Knights, be the miniſters of iuſtice: and in all this, 
as he ſaith well, ſo vnaweres, he ſetretly confirmeth pre- 
cedence of honor, tothe Ciuilians, if pe raduenture hee doe 
not minde to holde a paradox: that they who execute, are 
more worthy of honor, then thoſe that commaund. Wiſe 
Ciuillians, firſtiudge, whetherthe warte bee luſt, or vmiuſt, 
neither moueth the Captaine, or the armie without his de- 
cree, and commiſs ion, commaund him : and therefore the 
diuine Philoſopher fairh; that the ſcience, which debareth 
of warte, ſhould ſway and rule ouer theother, which exe- 
cutes it, mindingto lbſerre, that the Ciurlians ſhould, not 
onely haue precedence, but furder, euen command fouldi- 
ers: And tlie Philoſophet himſelſt was of the ſame opi- 
nion, ſubiecting arte milifarie, to imperial! arte, and ci- 
uill{cience. Our aduerfarte'feekerh to preuaile by an opi- 
nion confirmed of the Philoſopher,” that the wniverſall 
mult: bee preferred before the particular : which becing 
true, armes gut oł doubt, will giue place to thelayes; for 
| E 4.5 . | Me 
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Letters or Armes. 

the lawes without any detriment, bring vniuerſall bene: 
fit to the whole worlde. and armes, though they helpe, ſo 
is it but onely one people, and one Prince alone, Whom 
they turther: and yet cannot they effect this, without pre» 
zudicing of many . I would faine finde out a Ptince, Who 
by his ſouldiers helpe, had euer performed ſuch a benefit 
to the worlde, as did the Emperour Iuſtiuian by the Laws. 
vers asfiſtance, in ordaining of lawes 3 this queſtion eile, 
Vas an vniuerſall bene fit, whereof the whole worldanight 

haue vſe, through infinite ages: but it honour bee meaſured, 
from bene ficence, ſo much more worthy ol honor was Luſti- 
nian then C2/ar, by howe much hee withoutidetzimeat, did 
good vntoall; Ang ary winning ſoure and fie bats 
tailes, benefiting only the people of Reme,and rather his 
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ownr ſelle/ cauſed the death of many hundred i houſandes 

of menne, aud defaced an infinite numbes of Carties. and 

Caſtles. Amen Brazoggciv further in faugur of Squidin 
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0 the authoritie of Heuꝛgis thediuine Phi- 
loſo pher who placeth Sartiors mont the principalleſt 
members in his common wealth. Touching Heurgis, I 
referre my ſelle over to that which the. Philoſopher affu- 
meth in his Poltickes, ſeeing hee: by moſſ effectualh rea. 
ſous ſheweththat;belawes of Lycuraze, & comonwealthof 
the Spartanc isi the number, of diſhoneſt, &euill ordai- 
ned comonwealths: As for Plato, he in his ſecond, and fourth. 
boohes of his commonwealth, ſetting downe the duetie of, 
Soulchers, {peaketh, thus: Wee haue placed in the, Cit : 


2 


tie, Souldjers as dogges, Who to, the principal [ Cittizens 
are to ohay, as to Paſtors of citties: and there is no doubt, 
but by principall Cittizens, thole are intended, Who admi - 
niſter cquitie, and iuſtice, as the Lawyers doo, andto noble 
and gencious dogges, this diuine Writer reſęmbleth the 
ſouldiers, ſay ing, that lilce good dogges, they ſhould be vigt- 
lant to obſerue the enemies, ready to proſecute and follow 
them, and hauing ouertaken, valiant to ſet yppon them. Out 
of chis place of Plato, may be gathered conformable to mn 
opinion 
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ThePrecedence of 
opinion, that all other warre is vniuſt, but that which in de- 
fence of our count ie is vndertaken: ſeeing hee ordainetii 
ſouldiers for no other end, but to garde the citie, and he that 
of them malceth other imployment, abuſeth them: and our 
mortall enemy Cato, animating vnto the vertue of fortirude, 
faith: fight in defence of thy countrie : and not to acquire 
another mans dominion and empire. As therefore it cannot 
be denied (moſt famous Lady) but that atmes are for be- 
halfe ot the lawes, and vnto them ſubiect, ſo muſt wee con- 
clude, that ſouldiers are farre inferior to profeſſors of the 
Jawes, conſidering that in acittic, the one be as pleaders, & 
Rhethoritians, the other as porters, and guardians: and this 
vnto me ſeeme th fo manifeſt a thing, as that it cannot bee 
contradi cte d. But becauſe I perceive bythe ſtures & mo- 
tions of his perſon, that our obſtinate aduerſary, long (ance, 
impatient of attention, is moſt defirons to ſpeake , I will 
here pawſe,afſuring my ſelfe, that he, conſidering he wan- 
teth neither voice,tong,nor wordes, wil neuer giue place to 
manifeſt reaſon: but confident in his cloquence, he will at- 
— to tetort, the vpright and ſineere ivdgement, of our 
moſt gratious 9 — — preuaileth greatly in la- 
yers(faide Brancaccio Yand ſo far, that many times it hazar- 
deth the good conſcience of a ſincert & equal Iudge: wher- 
of I doubting, to the end that the entire & impartial indge- 
ment, of our illuſtrous moderatrix, may remaine vnſpotted, 
and immaculate; Iwill make it knowne, that Signior Cats, 
hath done like that incircumſpe ct Greek, who to terrifie the 
Troia putting off his own, armed himſelf with the armes 
of fearce Achilles. Notwithſtanding, before I laye open hit 
ſophiſtications/it is neceſſary, that ſomewhat more amply 
difcourſing, of that which to a wartior appertaineth, I play 
the Philoſopher ſearcheth out the ſecrets of Nature, and 
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infallible providence of God: it cannot be denied moſt fa- 

mous Lady, but that Nature is vnto man a ſtepmot her, and 

to the o her creatures a moſt kinde and tender mother, for 

ſhe hath not onely made them ſtrong of body, but with 77 
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turall garments ſo couered, and naturall armes ſofortified 
them, where witli molt fie rce, they proudely go forward, 
without fearing offence : and ſuch creatures as ſhee hath 
produced them, weake and vnarmed, fo hath ſhee prouded 
them ſwift feete, or light feathers and wings, to the ende, 
that flying or running away, they might withdraw them- 
ſelues tom danger. Man ſhould haue been naked, vnarmed, 
and of al other creatures weakelt, and expoſed to all kinde 
of inturic, it by fingular grace of the heauens there had not 
beene granted vnto him, the excellent gift of the minde, 
and light of reaſon: the which, what Naturc hath denied 
him, it doth doubly ſuppeditate. This at one inſtant ador- 
ned him with armes, and armed him with lawes, to the 
ende,thatby armes, hee might ſecurely walke awongſt the 
moſt eruell beaſts,and by lawesleade a perfect & ciuill life, 
It is therefore to affirme 


ffirme, that lawes deſcend from heaven: 
and armes were drawnefrom the deepe,' for both the one 
and the other were woorkes of reaſon-and'cquitie;and con 
ſequently, were both celeſtiall inventions. And as it is 
true, that laws without armes cannot conſiſt, ſo is that falſe 
which the aduerſarie affirmeth,that to take armes out of the 
world, were a bringing in of tat felicitie, which moſt of all 
inthis mortal life is deſired : for without armes, the Jawes 
would not onely bee vaine and friuolous, but a man, botne to 
rule ouer Creatures, beeing weake and vnarmed, ſhoulde 
bee a prey to more terrible beaſtes; neither ſhould they a- 

inſt them haue any greater defence, then haue the little 
— againſt the Cranes. But admit wee grant with - 
out preiudice to truth, that Lawes are more noble then 
Armes, yet for all this cannot Signior Cui conclude, that 
che Cmilians Doctrine is of greater eſteeme then Arte 
Millirarie, nor that Generals of Armies are to giue place 
to Doctours of the Lawes. For if ſuch a prerogatiue ſhould 
bee graunted, it muſt not concurre with the Ciuilians or 
Lawyers, but with the Law giuers , conſidering that thoſe 
who cſtabliſb Lawes, be great Princes, or commonyealchs 
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molt prudent men or fon ſome hero yeallwertue moſt ex- 


cellent q were Praca nud Glan, 2 Lawes to the A- 
e 55 e the Lacedemorians Lawgiuer, N. 
Cert tin. 1 . eee une | 

. * e Carthaginians, Alencuriiu T ytſmpgiſtau to the 
an CE tothe Petſians, and Hactiiaus, — Gr 
Tr etans, Charcndas to thoſe of Tyre, Z to the Tarta- 
rians, Hippodawng. d the M lefians, Baus to the Cicilians, and 
other ſuch like; But to, dilate alittle touching that. doctrine, 
yhergaft thy zullians do ſo inlet, at Signor Putritio bum 
nung vp the Sciences, and Artes be 1 hatli got placed 
it in his Catalogue, ſothinksit very difficult, to 
fir d any place for it amoggſt habites Peenlatue & actiur. 
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thus affirme: lt cannot alſoproperlytbe termed au Art, r. 
cept afrer the ſame manner a5 Petrarchrcalleth it, that it aan 
Arte ee words and hes: For choug ly ſhe becoduatw 
fant about th he Lancer —ů— — 
rrines yet can e eraher nor transforme them into dimers 
formes „ azgthe: Artes doe ſtheix matter and ſubiect For 
80 the Hang cannot be tranfinateds e bygrent 

inces ang, Iawgwers : which the Lat] nd 
get knowing. x hat her gitlo ta honour ius ilie n foie 
ence, haue tearmed it knowledge. of t quis or iurichru· 
dentia, which ſigniſieth no other, but thatwiedoine w IO 
x conuerfunaadrapiRcingegquitie hd inſtire, according 
as the Lawes command. Naychut Joel further affine; 
that thisrheiglacuſtig cannot Joon ap — 
the moralfycriues: | 2 the Plyloſppher diſcuſsing of 
paiticular vettuę called Iuſt ice, (ic ii that it is conuefHan 
about iufticedifiribugucayd commujatie-rthatis; in pla- 
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woll conſidere d it Het Hotind#iod is not proper to Law- 
yers; butynts Law-giuers :? For che Lawyetor Ciuilian is 


about three things cõuerfant : To interprets the written 
laret, To dunfweare acecrdmg te Late, And to indge 
aunſwerablo tb tht Lues of according viito thoſe ce 
ſtomes, whieh by inucterꝭ ion are of like torte and vigeur 
as the Lawes. Out of this wee may drawe a concluſion cdu - 
ſormable to the Philoſopher; that the written Lawe, isa 
ſilent Lawe : And the Liwyer isno ther, but the hueſy or 
gm Law: aud ſGconſequently, chat tie vertue o ka- 

ice . er on him. but on the Lalvgiter and Law. 
The Philoſopher affirmeth, that there be three condi 


tions ot qualities of men: ſome diftru ſting autkoritieyceſd 
onely to reaſon: Others not very capable of feaſon, eaſi - 
ly reſtſatiiſied in auihoritie ? And a third fort, Who inta- 
pable of reaſon, do lilce wiſe contemhe vie authotitie of the 
wiſe; and as the ſelaſt of ali other be the worlt, and the ſe! 
cond give proof hut vfl conceit; ſo tlie fit ſt note a molt 
eminent and pregnandwit, and ſuck are the Philoſophers 
ſpeculatiue, who ſeeł after worth and nor unt horitie. And 
the Captains in war be thoſe vo deſpiſing other mens au- 
choritie are gouerned only by reaſõyamong tho ſecond fort,” 
lawyers are recounted, hoſe doctrine is WHOIy grounded 
vpon authoritie, & therfſote they were wont to ſay, that ane 

is not worthy to be heard. thut ſpealeeth without authority; 

and out ot this a maxim may be gathered. that Lawyers ot 
the mie lues know nothing; hut chat their cnowWedge de- 
pendeth vppon ether mens opinions, ſo that many times 

when they woulde anſwere, or determine, wythout ha- 

uing any cye to the force of reaſon; hete there is no writ- 
ten Lawe:, they fall a reciting theit opiatens, who hays 

t, t 


ſeribled a number of Booke caſes and for the moſt pa 
them ſelues thereunto, as to a moſt dertaime und iuifallible 
rule + And the confuſion ot theſe Doctourſhippes is (6! 
great , Who haue written rather, for gay and oſten- 
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The precedence x 
ration, then. through any zvale of iuſtice, as that often a 
mongſt themſelues, they pleade not what is moſt reaſona- 
ble and juſt, but what 1s moſt vſuall and common: a thing 
ſurely worthy of diuiſion, and alſo compals ion, as though 
the opinion of tenignorant were more to be eſte emed, then 
the ſentẽce of foure wiſe mẽ: whether theſe ſort of learned 
(molt renowmed Lady) ſhoulde precede warriours, who 
with notified valour aderne their countries, with a thou- 
ſand Troupes,adminiſter argument to writers, to immorta- 
le themſelues, and conſe crate vnto memorie martiall pro- 
ceedings, and magnanimous attempts, it is eaſie to iudge. 
By that which hath beene ſpoken, it is clearely manifeſt, 
that Signior Cats ſette th foorth lawes with the perſon of the 
Lawgivers, vnto whome they bring princes and men heroy - 
call, it ſhall not bee greatly inconuenient, that armed men 
giue place, ſee ing theſe determine and command the wars, 
ad alſo determine the place of Generals in an armie, and 
not Ciuilians, as hee conſtantly affirmeth, except per- 
aduenture hee meane, that it is all one to commaunde ouer 
Souldiours, as ouer executions, or the miniſter of iuſlice, 
thi: being a proper office of ciuilians. T his truth may be con- 
ceived by the deſcription the philoſophet maketh of his ex- 
cellent & wel ordained commonwealth,wherin he d1nidech 
the Citizens into foure orders, that is, Warriours, Senators, 
wdges, & p:icltes,a:ddefcrihing their offices, he calleth not 
the ſouldrers by this brutiſh terme of dogs, but maintainers, 
de fenders,and miniſters of iuſt warres |: and to the Senator; 
hee aliot:cth adminuſtratio 1 and goue rnmeat of things pub- 
hike: And tlieſe men it conceriieth todetermine of warie or 
peace, & to theſe ſouldiours giue place, for in ſuch a degiee 
they are to he reputed as Lords & princes. And to ludges, 
ho are no other then eiuiliaus or lawyers , belongeth the 
off ce of determining and deciding controue tſie. The prieſts 
who are the anc iente ſt, reduced as it wer to their laſt & moſt 
perfect end, he aGigne h the care of things holy. And wee 
mult obſe : ue, tliat althogh ta fra. ne a city of it felt ſulfic "pd t. 
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Letters or Armes. 
there be many cõditions of men required, notwĩithſtanding 
to faſhion a common wealth, the philoſophers minde is, that 
theſe foure orders ſhould ſuffice : and hee altogether ex- 
c'udes thoſe mechauical degrees, which practiſe ſordide, & 
baſe profeſsions, as thoſe , who of vertue ate incapable, 
the rather being inſtrumentes,then parte ofa tittie. Ifthet- 
fore authoritie grounded on effectuall reaſon, bee worthy 
of credit, it cannot bee true, that ciuilians in a cittie, are as 
Rhethoritians, neither that cheir office is tocommand ouer 
Warriors, although their authoritie ſtretcheth to command 
over ſergeantes and execution eta: for they lit to judge and 
determine controuerſies, & not to gouern publike offvires : 
yet is this no impediment, but that a Lawier may haue place 
in the Senate, & be in the number of Rhethoritians,when he 
ſhal not only vnderſtãd that which hi teacheth, but ſhal 
further poſſeſſe a part of thoſe ſingular vertues, where with 
Signior Cars is adorned, and al theſe moſt excellent Ciuili- 
ans, aut of doubt moſt worthy councellors, of our thriſe il- 
luſtrous Prince. Seeing vnto theſe the name of Lawgiuers, 
rather agrecth, then cimlians or Lawyers: Signior Cat: furs 
ther iufe rr th, that of lawes, & lawyersthe benefit is much 
more vniuei ſall, then that ot armes, and ſouldiers: ſeeing 
Lawes afuilt the whole world, and armes benefit but one ci- 
tie, or a Prince alone: and that the beuefit of the lawes, is e · 
uer without other detriment: but armes cannot pleaſure 
without others offence; we haue ſuſficiently declared, that 
armes vniuetſally are benc fictal, if they be moued & vndet- 
taken with juſtice, & that God him (elf; by his one mouth 
commandeth warres; as alſo that iuſt victorie in no leſſe pro- 
fitable o the vanquiſhed tha victors: For they 2 
are · by it reduced to a better life, for if armes were wicked; 
becauſe of off. nding others, the like ſhould the Jawes bee; 
which cant ot bee executed without bloud: The lawes 
commaund that menquellers bee iſlaine, quariellers, and 
wounders, to bee recompenced with the like mealure, that 
theeues, adultcrers, ſacrilegious, and finally all male factors, 
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be bittetly puniſtied: not: witiiſtat drug becauſe this ir don 


thiough zeale of iuſtice, aud that the gqod may imoy peace, 
thoſe ſa tus are good, as al ſo the Lawyer, if with fuſtice the 

execute them: but it they hee vniuſt, they doo more hurts 
then wicked ſouldiours, for ſvuldiers preſcrue their fricnds, 
and by all euill meanes offende their enemies, whereas cousc- 
tous and auaricious Lawyers, by ging hope of ſafedie to 
their friendes, kaue no other drift ot imtention, but to gna-] 
them euen to the bodes. And to ſpeake trut h, of all forte of 
men: the vniuſt Lawyer it moſt petmtious. I could allcadge 
{moi iliuſtrous Lade) many other reaſons, to manifeſtꝭ that 
Lawyen, though they bee woorthie of honour yet ate they 
net there fore to be proferred before ſauldiers : but becaute 
1 ſee my {hip now a proac 0 hing ce ort, baſsing due 
to cuſtome & nene t char Bulle? 
Kings, ahd Emperouts themſelues, are called Knights, but 
neuer Doctors: and armedin Iuſts, Turneyes, and alfo in 
the middeſt of the fielde, in Battallethey ſtiewe themſelueꝭ 
amongſt warriours; but in aſſemblies znd Courts bf Ciuili- 
ans, Lawyers, or other learned, they neuer preſent them- 
ſelues fot diſputation ſake: and this fot᷑ no other cauſe, UA 
in that the exereiſe of armes is proper to great and thightl 
men, and more honourable then that of Letters. Do we n 

further ſee, that in ſolemnities and ceremonies, where pre- 
cedence is ſpe cially regarded, that great Captaines and men 
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Secretaries, Chancellors, or Cohmcellors, although they bee 


great Doctors, and matuailous learned men : this beeing a 
manifeſi ſigne, that of the ſame Kings or Emperours, Armes 
are farre more highly eſteemed then Letters, and Sou] diers 


of warre, goncater the perſon of the nz or Emperot, then 


then Doctours. But if nothing els ſufficed, the iudgement of 
women euer infallible, might ſetue for certaine proofę, hat 
warriours are mote to bee eſteemed then Doctouts, we ſee- 
ing that the greater parte of women are rather carticd away 
with the loue of knights, then men learned, neither can th 
joy be imagined, which they fecle in their hearts, when th + 
p.C A ſeg 
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ſee their louers appeare in Iuſts or Turneyes, armed with 
their embleames and fanours by them giuen: and for their 
ſakes to atme themſelues, bieake launces, and runne theyr 
gallant ſteedes and Courſers. So that greeue it you ne t, Sig- 
nior Cati, to re ſt content in common ſentẽce & apptobation, 
and to leaue vnto vs warriours the higheſt degree of honor, 
ſceing wee laue both obtained and preſerued it, not with 
writings or vaine words, but with true valor, labour, and 
bloud, putting your ſelfe in mind of Milciades anſwere, who 
demaunded which was worthicſt of greater eſtimation, Ho- 
mer the great learned man, or Achilles the noble warriour, ſo 
much morc, ſayde he, is Achilles to be valued aboue Homer, as 
is the Conquerour more then hee, ho with ſound of trum- 
pet publiſheth his victorie. Here Signior Giulio Ceſare ſtay- 
ed: and Signior Cati minding to teplie (home preualent 
reaſons failed not for defence of Lawyers, the Queene with 
her finger impoſed filence, and commanded the noble Ladie 
Counteſle, that ſhee ſheuld pronounce her ſentence, ho at- 
tera little meditation, cenſured in this manner; We hauing 
heard, and well conſidered the reaſons both ofone and other 
partie, do determine that Ciuill honour, which is the reward 
of excellent and heroycall actions, ought more ſpecially to 
be yeelded to men of martial! profeſsion, and that venera- 
tion, proper to things diuine, befitteth the wiſe and learned: 
but reforming better this our definitive ſentence, lette vs e- 
nact, that watriours be eſteemed honorable, and doctours re- 
uerend. This deepe iud:cial ſentence of the Lady counteſſe, 
was by althe ſtanders by, admired. And with this, iſſuing 
out of the Barge, and mounted in ſumptuous Coaches, the 
Ladies and Knights hauing accompanied the Duke and 
Ladie Duchęſſe to the Pallace, they all 
departed to their ſeuerall 
houſes. 
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